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The  Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown  was 
organized  on  October  30th,  1900.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  an  active  force  in  the  development  of 
Germantown  and  in  preserving  its  past  history.  It  has 
marked  with  bronze  tablets  many  historic  buildings  and  sites. 
It  has  collected  a large  Library  of  manuscripts,  books  and 
pamphlets,  all  relating  to  Germantown  or  written  by  its 
residents.  It  has  housed  thousands  of  Relics  connected  with 
the  local  history  of  the  past.  It  has  published  two  editions 
(5000  copies)  of  a model  “Guide  Book  to  Historic  German- 
town,” written  by  its  president,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  and  is 
preparing  a third  edition.  It  has  saved  from  destruction,  the 
old  Wister  Mansion  in  Vernon  Park,  and  by  resolution  of  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  that  building  its 
home,  installing  there  its  library  and  museum.  It  has 
instituted  a series  of  Public  Meetings  at  which  are  read  care- 
fully prepared  historic  papers  which  are  afterwards  published 
by  the  Society. 

This  volume  contains  the  first  series  of  the  Society’s 
papers,  making  a valuable  contribution  to  the  records  of 
the  most  historic  suburb  in  America. 

William  J.  Campbe*ll. 


Germantown,  Dec.  31,  1914. 
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A Plea  for  the  Preservation  of 
Germantown’s  Historic  Spots 

By  CHARLES  FRANCIS  JENKINS 

An  address  made  at  the  Initial  Meeting  of  the 
Site  and  Relic  Society,  November  30th,  igoo- 


The  difference  between  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Germantown,  those  to  the  manor  born,  and  the  new- 
comers, is  something  like  this:  The  old  inhabitant’s 
interest  in  Germantown’s  historic  spots  is  a combination  of 
inward  satisfaction  and  outward  complacency  and  indiffer- 
ence; that  of  the  new-comer’s  is  one  of  inward  admiration 
and  outward  and  outspoken  enthusiasm.  As  I am  but  a 
carpet-bagger  of  a little  more  than  ten  years’  standing,  my 
enthusiasm  has  not  yet  had  time  to  cool.  This  interest  is 
strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  I am  able  to  trace 
descent  from  three  of  the  thirteen  original  Germantown 
settlers,  who  on  the  24th  of  October,  1683,  drew  lots  in  Pas- 
torius’s  cave  for  their  future  homes  in  the  then  unbroken 
forest. 

The  reason  the  outside  world  has  not  appreciated  Ger- 
mantown more,  is  because  the  town  slumbered  through  a cent- 
ury and  a half  of  indifference  to  its  own  greatness,  and  did 
not  understand  or  appreciate  what  wealth  of  historical  interest 
it  contained.  It  early  came  within  my  experience,  and  I 
believe  the  same  experience  has  come  to  every  person  pres- 
ent, to  entertain  friends  from  some  distant  place  who  have 
bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm  at  the  quaint  old  houses,  the 
beautiful  and  stately  mansions,  the  long  and  crooked  main 
street,  and  the  rather  limited  information  and  somewhat 
hazy  tradition  and  anecdotes  which  we  were  able  to  give 
them.  And  when  they  have  asked  for  books  they  could 
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consult  on  the  subject,  we  have  had  to  refer  them  to  Wat- 
son’s “Annals,”  published  more  than  half  a century  ago,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine  what  places  he  is 
describing;  to  Townsend  Ward’s  “Walks  in  Germantown,” 
which  only  extend  up  the  main  street  a little  beyond  Chelten 
Avenue,  and  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  houses  are  now 
all  wrong;  to  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Hotchkins’  not  altogether  satis- 
factory compilation  of  articles  from  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph; to  “Pemberton,”  Mr.  Peterson’s  story  of  a hundred 
years  ago,  or  to  the  still  later,  but  not  historically  accurate, 
“Hugh  Wynne.” 

One  of  the  first  things  this  organization  should  do  is 
to  prepare  an  accurate,  convenient  and  comprehensive  guide- 
book.* Do  you  know  of  any  New  England  town  of  any 
historical  importance  without  such  a book?  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  you  not  know  of  many  places  which  have 
only  half  the  interest  of  ours  clustering  around  them,  each 
dignified  and  appreciated  five-fold  by  the  books  that  have 
been  issued  describing  them? 

Germantown  is  unique.  There  is  no  town  in  the 
United  States  more  interesting  historically.  I say  this  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction.  In  its  settlement  by  the 
Germans  as  early  as  1683,  it  marks  the  landing  in  this  coun- 
try of  a race  whose  tremendous  influence  in  forming  and 
developing  our  country  can  never  be  accurately  measured. 
Is  not  this  worth  commemorating?  It  cherishes  the  spot 
from  which  was  launched  the  first  formal  public  protest 
against  the  institution  of  human  slavery.  Ought  not  such  a 
spot  be  marked  and  remembered  forever? 

It  contains  the  birth-place  of  one  of  the  greatest  astron- 
omers the  State  or  country  has  produced.  Is  not  such  a spot 
worth  marking?  Until  within  a year  or  so  there  existed 
the  studio  in  which  the  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart,  labored  on 
the  portrait  of  Washington.  Should  this  not  be  perpet- 
uated? Within  our  borders  was  born  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  our  country,  that  of  paper-making.  Here,  long  be- 

*Since  written  by  Mr.  Jenkins  and  published  by  the  Society  in  1902; 
2nd  ed.  1904. 
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fore  it  was  common  in  any  other  colony,  printing  and  book- 
making were  flourishing,  and  type-making  in  its  infancy. 
Here  spinning,  weaving,  knitting  and  shoe-making  first  as- 
sumed a magnitude  which  can  be  likened  only  to  the  factory 
system  of  the  present  day.  Are  not  all  these  triumphs  in 
the  arts  of  peace  worth  noting  and  remembering? 

Germantown’s  military  history  probably  appeals  most 
to  the  outside  world,  and  this  chapter  in  its  career  is  best 
known.  No  other  Revolutionary  battle-field  to-day  contains 
more  relics  of  what  was  an  important  and  epoch-making  bat- 
tle. And  yet  of  it  there  is  not  a single  sign  or  letter  or 
tablet  or  monument,  except  the  two  modest  stones  in  our 
old  burial  yards — one  over  an  American  dead  in  the  upper 
yard,  one  over  the  British  officers  in  the  lower,  both  erected 
by  Watson  long  ago  and  both  now  unknown  and  forgotten. 

Germantown  was  on  two  occasions  the  home  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, and  was  to  that  extent  the  capital  of  the  country.  This 
house  in  which  George  Washington  lived,  is  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  served  as  a presidential  home  for  any 
considerable  time, — excepting,  of  course,  Mt.  Vernon.  Ger- 
mantown was  temporarily  the  seat  of  the  State  government, 
and  was  the  home  of  the  first  National  Bank: — matters  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  remembered  and  handed  down. 

And  then,  our  old  Main  Street!  Where  is  there  one 
like  it,  with  its  solid,  substantial  houses,  built  of  the  native 
stone,  dark  and  stained  with  age,  as  Silas  Deane  said  “rough 
children  of  nature,  and  German  nature,  too”  ? Shall  we  go 
to  New  England  to  find  its  counterpart?  If  so,  we  shall 
just  as  likely  find  freshly  painted  clapboard,  frame  or  lintel, 
looking  as  if  they  were  built  but  yesterday.  Go  to  the 
South?  We  have  the  same  frame  buildings,  with  more  of 
brick  among  them.  In  none  of  our  old  historic  cities — 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Richmond,  Charleston,  New  York, 
Newport — are  there  so  many  dwelling-houses  to  be  found 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  a hundred  years  ago,  as 
there  are  in  Germantown  to-day.  Does  the  architect  know 
of  better  walls,  or  houses  better  suited  to  the  climate  ? The 
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fact  that  he  comes  and  copies  their  graceful  lines  and  beau- 
tiful detail  testifies  to  the  skill  and  art  of  the  early  builder. 

Year  by  year  some  of  these  have  gone,  or  have  been 
changed  past  point  of  remembrance.  It  will  not  do  to  expect 
that  they  may  all  be  left,  unsuited  as  many  of  them  are  to 
the  growing  business  needs  of  the  community;  but  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  and  awakened  civic  pride,  a growing  re- 
gard for  the  beauty  and  strength  of  long  ago,  and  for  the 
traditions  and  associations  of  the  past,  may  yet  preserve 
many  of  them  from  destruction. 

Let  us  care  for  these  historic  spots  and  relics  while  they 
are  yet  with  us,  and  preserve  them  wherever  possible.  It  will 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  merchant’s  store  to  say, 
“On  this  spot  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  had  his 
home,”  or  from  the  convenience  of  the  building  we  are  in 
to  have  an  engraved  tablet  on  its  front  stating  that  “Here 
the  country’s  salt  was  stored  during  the  nation’s  day  of  trial, 
and  from  this  site  the  magnetic  Whitefield  preached  to  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Market  square  below.”  And  will  it  not  add 
interest  to  any  church  to  bear  a tablet  stating  that  “In  this 
building  George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  worshipped,”  and  so  on? 

We  should  make  this  movement  one  in  which  every 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen  of  Germantown  v/ould 
be  interested;  it  should  enlist  their  sympathy,  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  support.  Impinging  in  no  way  on  the  work 
of  any  society  or  organization  already  formed,  let  it  have 
but  one  definite  purpose, — the  preservation,  commemoration 
and  marking  by  suitable  signs  and  tablets  or  monuments  of 
our  historic  spots,  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
relics  connected  with  our  past  history.  Let  us  ask  the  hearty 
sj^mpathy  and  co-operation  of  societies  already  formed — 
The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  The  Germantown  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Society,  The  Colonial  Dames,  The  City 
History  Club,  The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  The  Science  and  Art, 
The  Germantown  Club,  The  Political  Clubs,  The  Traction 
Company,  The  Business  Men’s  Association.  All  should  be 
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interested  in  different  ways  and  degrees.  Let  us  make  our 
membership  broad,  that  all  our  citizens  may  be  bound  to- 
gether in  a common  bond  of  civic  pride  and  respect  for  the 
historic  riches  around  us. 

Of  course  we  may  find  that  in  some  cases  the  owner  of  a 
private  home  may  not  wish  for  the  publicity  a tablet  or  sign 
might  give  him;  in  that  case  let  us  not  be  insistent.  Our 
organization  should  be  planned  for  all  time, — not  for  to-day 
or  to-morrow.  It  may  yet  be  the  province  of  this  body  to 
secure  and  preserve  through  its  efforts  some  priceless  heir- 
loom of  the  past.  It  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  you  must  all 
acknowledge  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  in 
some  distant  day  the  Chew  house,  for  instance,  might  be 
threatened  with  destruction.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a hun- 
dred little  houses  planned  for  its  stately  lawn ! With  our 
proposed  organization,  alert  and  interested,  such  a sacrilege 
could  be  prevented. 

To  cherish,  save  and  mark  these  spots  is  an  obligation 
we  owe  our  own  selves,  our  State,  our  country.  The  time 
is  ripe,  the  urgency  is  great,  the  cause  an  honorable  one.  In 
doing  it  we  shall  not  only  win  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
thousands  of  interested  countrymen,  many  of  whom  trace 
their  descent  to  the  home  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,” 
but  even  more  will  our  children’s  children  and  their  children 
after  them  rise  up  in  thankful  appreciation  that  we,  while 
it  was  not  too  late,  rescued  from  oblivion  some  relic,  some 
fact,  some  bit  of  history,  that  will  grow  in  interest  as  the 
centuries  gather  round  it. 


Memories  of  Old  Germantown, 
Particularly  of  Market  Square 

By  ELLISTON  P.  MORRIS 

Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society, 
April  1 8th,  1902 


AS  a resident  of  Germantown  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
I have  much  to  remind  me  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  the  Green  Country 
Town  in  my  day.  I remember  well  when  it  was  made  a 
Borough;  our  first  Burgess  was  Samuel  Harvey,  who  was, 
for  so  many  years.  President  of  the  Bank  of  Germantown. 
He  was  one  of  the  older  school,  and  honored  by  all  for  his 
quiet  Christian  walk.  He  was  the  leading  man  of  the  old 
Methodist  meeting,  whose  place  of  worship  and  congregation 
v.  ere  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  that  of  the  Friends. 
The  other  leading  Elder  was  Father  Harmer  (familiarly 
called),  whom,  with  his  wife,  I always  met  on  their  way  to 
the  Methodist  gathering,  as  my  father  and  myself  were 
on  our  way  to  the  old  Friends’  meeting-house.  Main  and 
Coulter  Streets. 
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Their  house  stood  where  H.  Righter’s  plumbing  shop, 
No.  5424  Main  Street,  now  is.  Both  the  Methodist  and 
Friends’  meeting-houses  of  that  day  have  disappeared,  and 
new  and  more  commodious  ones  now  accommodate  much 
larger  congregations  in  each,  the  Methodists  having  erected 
the  beautiful  and  ornate  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
High  Streets. 

I am  old  enough  to  think  that  those  were  the  halcyon 
days  of  Germantown,  when  a horse-car  twice  a day  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad  was 
the  only  opportunity  of  going  to  the  city,  except  the'  four- 
horse  omnibus,  which  started  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  old  Rotterdam  Hotel,  on  Third  Street,  and 
returned  in  the  evening,  and  the  four-horse  Troy  coach, 
which  carried  the  mail  to  Bethlehem  and  passed  Market 
Square  and  my  father’s  house  about  six  o’clock  A.  M.,  at 
which  hour  I often  tumbled  out  of  bed  to  see  it  go  by;  the 
coach  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  Bethlehem,  taking 
the  mails  to  and  from  the  city.  Those  were  the  days  when 
every  one  knew  his  neighbor,  and  tramps  were  unheard  of; 
each  enjoyed  his  own  door-step  and  roof-tree,  and  in  the 
security  and  freedom  of  honest  living  the  open  door  of  the 
comfortable,  old-fashioned  homes  seemed  to  bid  a welcome 
to  the  passing  stranger. 

One  of  my  early  recollections  is  that  of  Benjamin  Chew, 
who  lived  at  “Cliveden,”  the  Chew  Mansion,  and  every 
Sabbath  drove  past  my  father’s  on  his  way  to  St.  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Church,  in  his  old-fashioned  Washingtonian  style 
coach,  driven  by  a colored  man,  whilst  on  the  rear  stood 
another  one  grasping  the  straps. 

Benjamin  Chew  was  the  last,  I think,  in  our  town  to 
wear  short  clothes,  with  low  shoes  and  buckles,  and  his 
hair  done  up  in  a queue.  Octogenarians  were  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  Ashmeads,  Merediths,  Masons,  Lehmans 
and  Emhardts  all  lived  within  a few  doors  of  the  hall  we 
are  now  in.  Old  John  Ashmead  lived  next  to  my  father 
and  nearer  the  city.  By  him  I,  as  a boy,  was  shown  the  spot 
where  he  saw  six  British  soldiers  brought  out  from  the 
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Academy  (which,  during  the  War  for  Independence,  was 
used  as  a hospital  after  the  battle  of  Germantown)  and 
buried  In  one  grave;  he  also  told  me  that  as  the  British 
forces,  headed  by  Lord  Howe,  marched  up  from  Stenton 
to  reinforce  those  engaged  at  the  Chew  House,  he  had  run 
to  their  cellar  window  to  see  them  pass;  afterward,  when 
the  fighting  was  all  over,  he  and  other  boys  saw  the  result 
of  the  battle  and  the  wounded  men.  Around  this  neighbor- 
hood there  is  much  of  interest.  How  different  is  the  old 
Market  Square  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood and  its  old  trees  all  but  one  are  gone ! That  one,  the 
fine  buttonwood,  still  stands;  and  it  is  about  this  tree  and 
the  other  trees  that  I have  been  asked  to  speak. 

My  father,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  was  one  of  the  earlier 
citizens  to  find  a quiet  home  In  Germantown.  He  removed 
here  In  1834,  having  purchased  the  property  from  the  estate 
of  his  father-in-law,  Elllston  Perot.  He  had  then  retired 
from  the  active  business  life  of  a shipping  merchant,  the  old 
firm  name  being  Wain  & Morris.  He  was  the  first,  per- 
haps, who  took  any  interest  in  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  old  Market  Square,  the  piece  of  ground  fronting  on 
Church  Lane  and  Main  Street,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  It  some  form  and  shape  by  the  use  of  shovel  and 
rake  and  generous  sowing  of  grass  seed,  then  planting  posts 
at  the  corner  to  keep  the  huckster  and  other  wagons  to  the 
side  next  the  house,  for  in  those  days  it  was  indeed  a com- 
mon, both  in  name  and  fact.  At  the  end  farthest  from  the 
city  stood  an  old-fashioned,  seldom-used  brick  pier  open 
market  house,  which  I think  was  far  anterior  In  date  to  the 
Fellowship  engine  house,  which  stood  by  its  side,  further 
back  from  the  Main  Street  and  facing  Church  Lane.  The 
latter  building  was  rather  attractive,  with  its  little  white  spire. 
There  was  housed  the  old  wooden-wheeled  hand-engine, 
brought  from  England  in  1764  (tradition  dates  its  building 
thirty  years  prior  thereto) , which  Is  now  In  charge  of  W.  H. 
Emhardt,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  Germantown 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  By  Its  side  stood  a larger 
hand-engine  of  much  later  date,  and  a bucket  wagon  filled 
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with  leather  buckets  and  a small  reel  of  hose.  On  the  front 
of  the  wagon  was  an  artistic  painting  of  a spread-eagle,  with 
a ribbon  in  its  mouth,  bearing  the  inscription,  “When  duty 
calls  it  is  ours  to  obey.”  To  my  boyish  eyes  this  was  a mar- 
vel, and  of  course  I adopted  the  claim  of  being  a Fellowship 
boy,  and  was  as  proud  of  its  active  service  and  prompt 
arrival  at  fires  as  any  of  its  members. 

But  I must,  as  desired,  give  a history  of  the  great  but- 
tonwood tree,  still  standing  on  Main  Street.  My  father 
planted  a row  of  trees,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number,  along 
the  curb,  and  protected  them  from  injury  by  horse  or  wheels 
by  placing  neatly-painted  wooden  tree-boxes  around  them, 
and  waited  for  the  time  of  leafy  spring.  But  the  old  adage 
of  “Boys  will  be  boys”  even  then  held  true,  and  so  a few 
nights  after,  whilst  we  were  at  the  supper  table,  frantic 
yells  of  boys  met  our  ears,  and  running  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  it  was  still  light  enough  to  discover  the  cause.  With 
the  idea  of  stirring  the  wrath  of  my  father,  the  gang  had 
upended  all  the  tree  boxes,  much  to  the  risk  of  the  trees 
being  broken,  and  then  run  away.  Not  knowing  what  bet- 
ter to  do,  my  father  replaced  them  next  day,  with  the  same 
result.  Almost  in  despair  of  his  cherished  plan  for  the 
shade  trees,  my  father  concluded  to  try  the  use  of  the  oiled 
feather,  and  so  one  evening,  about  the  time  of  the  usual 
onset,  he  secreted  himself,  unknown  to  the  boys,  behind  one 
of  the  large  brick  pillars  of  the  market-house,  and  just  as  the 
ball  was  about  to  open,  he  stepped  out  with  the  word, 
“Boys!”  Of  course  all  started  to  run;  but,  with  his  kind, 
persuasive  manner,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  them  about 
him,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  impending  harm.  He 
then  explained  his  having  planted  the  trees  and  protected 
them  by  boxes  and  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  their 
life;  that  it  was  not  for  himself  or  his  pleasure  alone,  but 
for  the  good  of  others  and  of  the  town ; that  he  would  soon 
pass  away,  but  that  they  would  live  to  see  the  trees  grow 
and  give  shade;  that  now  it  was  most  important  that  some 
other  should  care  for  them,  and  he  wished  to  put  the  trees 
under  their  care,  as  they  and  their  children  would  be  the 
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ones  to  walk  under  the  shade  of  their  branches.  With  a 
“Good-night”  he  left  the  boys  to  cogitate.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  trees  were  never  disturbed  afterwards;  they  grew  to  be 
noble  specimens,  and  fully  shaded  the  passers-by,  until,  in  an 
evil  day,  the  great  conveniences  of  telegraph  and  trolley- 
cars  made  their  appearance,  and  limb  after  limb  was  cut,  till 
death  in  one  case  after  another  ensued,  and  finally  this  one 
tree,  being  so  near  my  own  house,  was  left  to  tell  its  tale. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  I was  walking  on  the 
main  street,  and  was  joined  by  a gentleman  who  was  and 
still  is  one  of  the  foremost  mechanics  of  our  town,  and  as 
we  passed  beneath  this  tree,  he  said:  “I  often  think  of  your 
father  as  I walk  here;  you  remember  how  much  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  boys  when  he  planted  these  trees?  Well,  I 
was  one  of  those  boys;  and  as  I pass  I remember  him  and 
his  words.” 

Some  of  you  well  remember,  in  the  effort  for  supposed 
improvement,  the  iron  railing  around  the  square  was  demol- 
ished, and  this  old  tree  was  condemned  to  the  woodman’s 
axe,  but  it  still  stands  on  the  curb  in  front  of  the  square,  the 
fight  to  preserve  its  life  having  been  so  nobly  fought  by  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society.  There 
may  its  branches  long  wave  in  honor  of  the  noble  planter  and 
its  foster  parent ! 


Recollections  of  the 
School  House  Lane  Meeting 

By  HANNAH  ANN  ZELL 

Read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  April  l8th,  1902 

My  first  knowledge  of  this  Friends’  Meeting  House 
on  School  House  Lane,  was,  during  one  summer 
(the  year  I do  not  remember),  when  I accompan- 
ied my  mother  on  a visit  to  the  residence  of  Peter  Wright, 
on  School  House  Lane  and  he  proposed  that  we  should  visit 
the  new  meeting  house,  which  was  in  course  of  erection,  in 
which  he  was  much  interested,  and  to  which  he  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time,  that  it  was  jokingly  called  “St.  Peter’s.” 
He  took  great  pride  in  taking  us  over  It,  and  was  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. I think  it  was  completed  that  autumn. 

It  has  been  very  little  changed  since  then,  excepting 
that  the  partition  has  been  removed  and  the  floor  carpeted, 
which  was  considered  a great  innovation.  The  walls  have 
been  also  painted.  At  that  time  men  and  women  occupied 
separate  sides,  and  I remember  well  the  day  when  we  all 
decided  to  sit  together,  which  was  also  a great  departure. 

The  old  Meeting  House  was  on  the  same  ground  and 
very  near  the  road.  It  was  a small  building,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  house,  was  occupied  as  a school  house. 
The  children  of  most  of  the  members  attended,  and  some 
who  are  now  prominent,  received  the  rudiment  of  their  edu- 
cation there.  When  it  was  decided  to  build  the  new  school- 
house  on  Greene  Street,  the  old  one  was  torn  down,  and 
although  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  was  greatly  im- 
proved, yet  many  felt  a regret  to  see  the  old  landmark 
removed. 

The  Germantown  meeting  with  Frankford,  originally 
constituted  one  preparative  meeting  called  Frankford,  and 
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was  held  at  that  place.  After  1854  the  Preparative  Meeting 
was  held  alternately  at  Germantown  and  Frankford.  Twenty 
years  or  more  later,  the  meeting  was  constituted  Germantown 
Preparative  Meeting  as  It  Is  to-day. 

When  we  came  to  Germantown  to  reside,  during  the 
war,  the  old  school  house  was  still  there.  At  that  time  the 
meeting  house  was  always  full  on  First  Day  mornings,  all 
the  spaces  In  the  sheds  were  filled  with  carriages  and  others 
were  hitched  to  the  trees  and  fences. 

William  Dorsey  gave  us  his  most  instructive  sermons. 
By  his  side  was  the  benevolent  face  of  Jonathan  Rittenhouse, 
who  was  formerly  a member  of  theMennonist  Church.  Dr. 
Noble  was  also  there,  and  Samuel  Longstreth  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son Moore  and  William  Longstreth. 

On  the  women’s  side  was  Lydia  Longstreth,  full  of  love 
and  charity  and  great  kindness  of  heart;  Margaret  Long- 
streth, who  gave  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
discourses,  which  clothed  all  with  a mantle  of  love.  Peter 
Wright  has  been  called  from  works  to  reward,  but  his  widow, 
to  whom  It  was  a pleasure  to  do  a deed  of  kindness,  was  a 
constant  attender,  and  also  Letitia  Fisher,  with  her  sweet 
and  kindly  face,  and  Martha  Mellor,  who,  seated  under  the 
gallery,  was  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Occasionally  her  beau- 
tiful white  Spitz-dog  would  come  quietly  In,  and  He  down 
at  her  feet,  and  no  effort  could  drive  him  away.  Hannah 
Zell  was  a constant  attender  and  enjoyed  meeting  with  her 
friends;  Rachel  Moore,  who  also  was  prominent  in  deeds 
of  charity.  The  social  element  in  this  meeting  was  very 
strong. 

Howard  Williams,  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Washington 
Brown  were  also  present.  Occasionally  the  venerable  Debo- 
rah F.  Wharton  was  most  welcome,  and  Lucretia  Mott 
would  give  one  of  her  thrilling  sermons.  Lucretia  Mott 
resided  at  Road  Side,  on  Old  York  Road,  but  was  a mem- 
ber of  Race  Street  Meeting,  and  generally  attended  there. 

During  the  war  Friends  were  much  occupied  In  prepar- 
ing comforts  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  met  at  each 
others’  houses  to  sew.  Comfortables  were  much  needed, 
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and  for  the  convenience  of  a large  room  for  quilting,  the 
meeting  house  was  used  for  that  purpose.  Many  a nice 
warm  quilt  was  sent  to  the  field  hospital,  prepared  by  the 
loving  fingers  of  Friends  in  this  Meeting  House, 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  all  those  who  mingled  here  in 
sweet  communion.  Their  spirits  seem  to  hover  over,  and 
throw  a mantle  of  love  over  all. 


H ow  Grandmother  Dorothy  Meng 
Saw  the  Battle  of  Germantown 

By  HANNAH  ANN  ZELL 

Read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  May  29th,  1903 

My  grandmother,  Anna  Dorothea,  wife  of 
Hugh  Ogden,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Melchior  Meng,  or  Ming  — who  was 
somewhat  a conspicuous  person  in  Germantown,  being  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church  on  Market  Square,  and  one  of 
the  originators  and  trustees  of  the  Germantown  Academy, 
on  School  House  Lane.  An  old-time  saying  has  been  handed 
down — “Melchior  Meng,  the  bell  doth  ring, — Melchior 
Meng,  school  is  in.”  When  a descendant  of  his  in  after 
years  addresed  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harvey,  and 
told  her  of  his  relationship  to  Melchior  Meng,  she  said: 
“Oh!  he  was  a myth, — there  was  no  such  person.”  He 
resided  on  the  Main  Street  in  the  house  next  to  John  Wis- 
ter’s,  which  is  now  a tin  store,  having  been  altered.  There 
was  a house  adjoining  it  on  the  back,  which  is  now  torn 
down.  The  meadow  was  sold  to  John  Wister  to  build  his 


house  upon.  The  picturesque  old  spring  house,  belonging 
to  the  old  place,  and  the  running  spring,  have,  alas,  disap- 
peared. Melchior  Meng’s  lot,  like  all  the  lots  of  the  time, 
extended  beyond  Greene  Street,  and  was  divided  Into  town 
and  country  lot — and  the  apple  trees  planted  by  him  are  still 
standing  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Reed  A.  Williams.  He  was 
much  Interested  In  horticulture,  and  the  fine  large  tree  over- 
shadowing the  gateway  was  planted  by  him.  The  late 
Howard  Williams  told  me  that  he  remembered  seeing  him 
on  fine  afternoons,  leaning  on  his  gate  under  the  shadow  of 
this  tree — ^whlch  was  his  pride. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  my  grand- 
mother, Dorothy  Meng,  was  23  years  of  age,  being  born 
on  February  8th,  1754.  She  died  August  6th,  1844,  being 
90  years,  five  months  and  28  days  old,— and  she  told  me 
of  these  scenes  herself.  She  loved  to  relate  the  stories  of 
old  times.  Her  father,  Melchior  Meng,  was  thought  to 
be  a Tory  In  those  days,  and  he  hastily  left  with  his  most 
valuable  effects.  He  went  to  Chestnut  Hill,  leaving  his 
three  daughters  alone.  His  eldest  son.  Col.  Christopher 
Meng,  was  in  our  army,  was  Quartermaster-General,  Second 
Battalion  Philadelphia  Militia,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  while  his  younger  son,  Jacob,  was  arrested  as 
a spy.  His  crime  was  that  he  piloted  the  British  to  German- 
town. Thus  the  brothers  were  on  opposite  sides.  These 
young  girls  witnessed  the  fighting  as  the  soldiers  skirmished 
down  the  street.  The  house  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  and  used  as  a hospital,  on  account  of  the  vessels 
of  cider  stowed  in  the  cellar  made  into  vinegar  which  was 
used  to  dress  the  wounds  to  stop  bleeding.  The  officers 
told  them  if  they  would  stay  up  stairs  they  would  protect 
them,  which  they  did, — and  treated  them  most  kindly.  They 
saw  the  wounded  brought  in  and  she  remembered  Col.  Bird, 
a British  officer,  being  carried  and  laid  upon  the  porch.  I 
often  myself  look  up  at  those  windows  and  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  those  three  young  girls  as  they  looked  below  on  that 
bloody  scene,  and  their  father  a fugitive,  one  brother  fight- 
ing for  his  country  and  the  other,  who  was  soon  after 
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arrested  and  put  in  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  at  Front  and 
Market  Streets — at  the  same  time  as  Roberts  and  Carlyle. 
He  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age,  being  born  April  ist, 

1756. 

There  is  a romantic  incident  connected  with  them. 
Jacob  was  then  engaged  to  be  married  to  a daughter  of 
Roberts.  The  young  girl  and  my  grandmother  used  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  and  visit  the  prison  together  to  see  father, 
brother  and  lover.  Roberts  and  Carlyle  were  both  hung, 
but  Meng  was  reprieved  on  account  of  his  youth  and  there 
being  not  sufficient  evidence  against  him.  After  all.  Miss 
Roberts  jilted  him  and  married  Richard  Tunis.  Jacob  after- 
ward married  Miss  Page — died  and  was  buried  on  Long 
Island,  as  well  as  his  brother  Christopher,  who  was  stationed 
there  during  the  war.  They  were  men  of  unusual  culture 
and  refinement.  Mr.  Harvey  Thomas  is  one  of  Jacob’s 
descendants.  My  grandmother  married  Hugh  Ogden  and 
she  liked  to  tell  of  the  young  girls  sitting  in  the  evenings 
on  the  front  porches,  with  the  quaint  roofs,  waiting  for  the 
beaux — every  house  had  a porch  on  the  street.  She  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  lived  to  a great  age  in  full  possession 
of  her  faculties.  She  was  buried  in  the  Union  Field,  at 
Fisher’s  Lane,  where  her  father  and  grandfather  were  also 
buried.  I remember  one  Fourth  of  July  when  a young  girl, 
I ran  to  her  and  said,  “Come,  grandmother,  look  at  the  sol- 
diers.” “Oh!”  she  said  shaking  her  head,  “I  have  seen  one 
Fourth  of  July,  the  first  one,  and  the  others  are  nothing  to 
me  now.” 


Louisa  May  Alcott 

By  MRS.  FRANCIS  HOWARD  WILLIAMS 
Read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  April  i8th,  1902 

ON  the  Main  Street,  where  the  Masonic  Hall  now 
stands,  between  Coulter  and  Mill  Streets,  some 
seventy  years  ago  stood  a double  house,  white  in 
color,  with  a row  of  pine  trees  in  front,  and  to  this  house 
came  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  his  wife  and  one  child. 

Mr.  Alcott  came  to  Germantown  to  take  charge  of  a 
school,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a letter,  written  from 
that  house,  explain  its  historic  interest : 

Germantown,  November  29,  1832. 

Mr.  Alcott  to  Colonel  May: 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I announce 
to  you  the  birth  of  a second  daughter.  She  was  born  at 
half-past  12  this  morning,  on  my  birthday  (33),  and  is  a 
very  fine,  healthful  child,  and  has  a fine  foundation  for 
health  and  energy  of  character.  Abba  inclines  to  have  her 
called  Louisa  May,  a name  to  her  full  of  every  association 
connected  with  amiable  benevolence  and  exalted  worth.  I 
hope  its  present  possessor  may  rise  to  equal  attainment  and 
deserve  a place  in  the  estimation  of  society. 

Yours, 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

Little  did  the  fond  and  pleased  parent  suspect  that  this 
letter  announced  the  birth  of  the  most  popular  and  famous 
story-teller  of  her  generation.  As  the  papers  of  this  even- 
ing purport  to  relate  to  Germantown,  I wish  that  Louisa 
Alcott  had  lived  longer  in  the  Borough,  and  that  there  had 
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been  more  to  tell  of  her  life  in  this  place,  but  as  facts  stand, 
she  remained  here  but  two  years  and  left  her  native  place 
at  the  tender  age  of  two. 

When  nearly  forty-eight  years  after,  she  returned  for 
a week’s  visit,  she  was  taken  to  the  site  of  her  birthplace, 
when  she  exclaimed  with  her  characteristic  frankness:  “So 
this  is  my  birthplace;  I think  I should  thrill,  but  I don’t 
seem  to.”  However,  she  was  deeply  interested  in  her  own 
old  town  and  admired  it  to  her  and  our  hearts’  content. 

This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I suppose  there 
are  many  of  our  young  people  who  remember  the  delight 
that  they  experienced  in  meeting  the  authoress  of  “Little 
Women,”  and  the  boys  of  our  Germantown  Academy,  to 
W'hom  she  made  a short  speech,  followed  her  up  School 
House  Lane  with  cheers  and  cries  of  “Hooray,  Hooray, 
Hooray,”  for  the  authoress  of  “Joe’s  Boys”  and  “Little 
Men.” 

It  gives  a little  insight  in  the  lives  of  those  who  attain 
fame,  to  note  one  or  two  of  the  calls  made  upon  Miss  Alcott 
during  her  stay  in  Germantown.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
nine  girls  came  by  permission  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
then  famous  authoress,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  some 
doubtful  points  in  “Little  Women.”  Such  questions  as 
“Did  Beth  really  have  the  scarlet  fever?”  “Was  Laurie  an 
American  boy?”  “Why  did  he  not  marry  Joe?”  “Who  was 
Mr.  Laurence?”  “Was  Joe  really  literary,”  etc.,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed in  such  rapid  succession  that  Miss  Alcott  could  hardly 
find  voice  to  answer.  After  the  interview  she  was  a mental 
wreck  for  some  hours,  so  much  so,  that  there  was  scant  wel- 
come for  two  little  boys  who  called  in  the  evening. 

Unlike  their  feminine  predecessors,  they  modestly  and 
most  politely  sent  in  their  tiny  cards  to  the  hostess  with  whom 
Miss  Alcott  was  staying.  After  a few  monments’  conversa- 
tion, the  latter  returned  to  the  library  and  persuaded  Miss 
Alcott  to  go  to  the  parlor.  On  the  extreme  edge  of  two 
chairs  the  little  lads  were  perched,  each  awaiting  eagerly 
her  advent.  When  she  was  seated  and  they  had  gazed  their 
fill,  one  of  them  said: 
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“Please,  were  the  pillow  fights  real?” 

Miss  Alcott’s  face  relaxed,  as  she  replied:  “They  really 
were,  and  we  had  great  fun,  only  we  were  always  careful  to 
have  them  on  Friday  nights,  just  before  the  clean  cases  were 
put  on  for  Sunday.” 

Then  the  company  relapsed  in  a rather  dreary  silence, 
notwithstanding  the  hostess  begged  the  boys  to  ask  anything 
they  wanted  to  know. 

But  not  a word  more  was  desired,  and  slipping  off  their 
chairs,  they  made  their  acknowledgments  and  departed. 
Their  souls  satisfied,  the  pillow  fights  of  which  they  had  read 
and  dreamed  were  real,  vouched  for  by  Miss  Alcott  in  per- 
son. If  they  are  among  the  audience  to-night,  I hope  they 
will  forgive  the  liberty  I have  taken.  Some  years  afterwards 
Ellen  Terry  sat  at  a luncheon  table  in  Boston  with  Miss 
Alcott  and  a number  of  notable  women.  She  asked  for  the 
latter’s  fan,  and  she  wrote  on  the  sticks  of  it:  “My  ambition 
is  gratified;  I sit  at  the  same  table,  and  behold  with  my  eyes 
the  authoress  of  ‘Little  Women.’  ” So  the  great  English 
actress,  the  little  women  and  men  of  Germantown,  with 
thousands  of  others,  shared  in  common  a genuine  love  and 
admiration  for  this  fine  and  noble  woman,  this  unselfish  soul 
who  gave  of  her  own  life  so  much  to  bless  and  guide  others. 

Before  leaving  this  visit  of  Miss  Alcott’s,  I should  say 
that  after  her  death,  “Alcott  Days”  were  a feature  in  some 
of  the  schools,  and  as  a result  of  one  of  those  days,  some 
Germantown  girls  raised  a sum  of  money  which  gave  to  a 
hospital  an  “Alcott  Ward,”  in  memory  of  their  favorite 
authoress. 

Perhaps  few  other  literary  women  ever  had  to  contend 
w ith  hard  times  and  physical  depression  to  the  same  extent. 
Highly  imaginative,  longing  for  the  beautiful,  loving  her  fam- 
ily with  a whole-souled  abandonment,  she  had  from  child- 
hood a hand  to  hand  struggle  for  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life.  And  yet  through  it  all  she  never  succumbed  to  the 
common-place,  for  she  and  her  sisters  lived  in  a world  of 
romance  created  by  their  own  splendid  imaginations.  Her 
life  was  one  of  almost  unceasing  struggle;  she  never  refused 
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a decent  opportunity  to  earn  money ; she  worked  for  the  very 
lowest  wage  as  an  ordinary  servant  in  order  to  help  her 
family.  She  tried  being  companion  to  a fussy  old  woman. 
She  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  She  told  a friend  that  one  of 
her  ambitions  in  life  was  to  see  her  name  on  a play  bill,  but 
she  thrust  the  hope  away  and  taught  school  in  a barn,  al- 
though she  hated  the  work.  She  writes  in  her  journal  of 
August,  1850,  “School  is  hard  work,  and  I feel  as  though  I 
would  like  to  run  away  from  it,  but  my  children  get  on,  and 
so  I do  my  best.”  Always  the  same,  brave  spirit,  until  she 
had  achieved  her  goal;  at  forty  years  of  age  she  had  accom- 
plished the  task  she  set  for  herself  in  youth. 

By  unceasing  toil  she  had  made  herself  and  her  family 
independent;  debts  were  all  paid  and  enough  was  invested 
to  preserve  them  from  want.  And  yet,  wants  seemed  to 
increase  with  their  satisfaction,  and  she  felt  impelled  to  work 
enough  to  give  them  all  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  which 
were  fitted  to  them  after  the  necessaries  were  provided  for. 

But  hospital  fever  and  ceaseless  toil  had  done  their 
work,  and  shattered  nerves  refused  the  call  to  respond.  When 
honors  came  the  power  to  enjoy  them  was  almost  past,  as 
she  wrote  to  a friend:  “If  fame  is  due,  it  will  come,  though 
let  me  tell  you,  it  doesn’t  amount  to  much  when  you  have 
it.”  And  again  in  the  same  letter:  “I  am  obliged  to  lead 
a quiet  life,  or  take  to  my  bed  and  be  a whole  invalid  instead 
of  a half  one.” 

I believe  there  have  been  two  lives  written  of  this  splen- 
did woman — one  was  not  enough,  the  other  I have  never 
seen,  but  I am  quite  sure  no  words  of  book  or  pen  can  ever 
do  justice  to  her  heroic  life.  In  “Little  Women”  she  sends 
her  father  to  the  war,  but  in  truth  it  was  Louisa  who  went 
herself.  She  could  not  find  words  equal  to  her  appreciation 
of  her  mother,  who  undoubtedly  deserved  much,  but  it  was 
Louisa  who  was  her  mother’s  stay  and  prop  all  through  life, 
and  her  dying  cry,  “Stay  by — Louy  and  help  me  if  I suf- 
fer too  much,”  is  the  key-note  of  the  relation  between  them. 

And  then,  too,  her  friends  feel  that  she  sacrificed  more 
than  her  life  to  her  family,  for  in  her  everlasting  haste  she 
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had  to  make  waste  of  her  reputation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  genius  who  could  write  a successful  story  like  “Little 
Women,”  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  German 
and  Dutch,  and  is  well  known  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, could  have  achieved  something  much  finer  had  she  had 
quiet  leisure.  Then  those  who  admire  her  most,  do  not  pre- 
tend she  had  style  or  elegance.  She  loved  and  admired  both 
qualities  in  others,  and  fully  appreciated  their  value. 

But  the  demand  upon  her  was  unceasing,  and  she  in- 
variably responded  to  the  call.  In  the  daily  struggle  for 
bread,  literature  was  a means,  not  an  end,  and  she  always 
worked  at  high  pressure.  Her  pecuniary  success  is  certainly 
an  indication  that  in  her  own  line  of  work  she  was  unsur- 
passed. Her  American  publishers  estimate  that  they  have 
sold  of  her  various  works  over  a million  of  volumes,  and 
that  she  realized  from  them  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  in  England  her  works  have  been  re-pub- 
lished. 

This  slight  sketch  of  our  authoress  may  serve  to  bring 
her  still  nearer  to  us,  especially  when  we  realize  that  she  is 
one  of  our  very  own  people;  and  not  to  Boston,  nor  to  Con- 
cord, but  to  Germantown  belongs  the  honor  of  being  her 
birth-place. 


A Letter  of  John  Bechtel 

Dated  Germantown,  1745 


Mr.  ETHAN  ALLEN  WEAVER,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  in  his  possession  an  original  letter  written  by 
his  great-great-great-great-grandfather.  Rev.  John 
Bechtel,  of  Germantown,  to  Count  Zinzendorf  (otherwise 
Ludwig  von  Thurnstein) , of  Marienborn,  Germany. 

TRANSLATION. 

To  THE  Dear  Brother 

Ludwig  von  Thurnstein, 

IN  Marienborn. 

Germantown,  January  6th,  1745. 

Dear  and  fervently  loved  Brother  in  the  good  Lamb : 

I greet  you  heartily  and  kiss  your  hand.  I hope  this 
will  find  you  well  and  happy.  Since  your  departure  I have 
often  thought  of  you,  and  my  recollection  of  you  is  ever  a 
blessing  to  me.  The  good  Lamb  of  God  multiply  to  you 
His  mercies  and  your  faithful  care  for  His  concerns  in  the 
Church.  I believe,  dear  Heart,  that  you  still  think  of  poor 
Bechtel,  although  I am  not  worthy  of  it.  I know,  however, 
that  you  have  love  for  me.  Think  therefore  often  of  me 
and  mine  before  the  Lamb,  for  we  have  need  of  it.  I am 
a poor,  humble  sinner;  have  nothing  to  show  but  misery. 
I stand  abashed  before  the  great  mercy  and  forbearance 
which  the  dear  Saviour  has  hitherto  shown  me  and  my  house. 
I believe,  too,  that  he  will  not  allow  one  soul  of  my  family 
to  be  left  behind.  This  is  my  greatest  comfort,  that  we 
have  a Saviour  who  has  purchased  us  with  His  blood.  We 
shall  be  made  whole,  when  He  considers  we  are  prepared; 
for  we,  poor  and  wretched  as  we  are,  are  yet  of  and  belong 
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to  His  inheritance,  which  we  attain  through  His  precious 
blood.  This  was  His  Father’s  will,  that  he  gave  us,  with  all 
poor  sinners.  His  Son;  and  this  is  the  one  thing  that  glad- 
dens me,  and  in  which  my  heart  rejoices.  Besides  this  [the 
Saviour]  I have  in  Germantown  few  friends  in  whom  I can 
trust.  It  continues  to  be  my  lot,  that  I am  here  as  a stranger, 
and  I am  content  therewith,  for  I know  where  I belong.  I 
know  my  Shepherd  according  to  His  everlasting  compassion, 
and  this  is  sufficient  for  me.  I think  the  Saviour  will  so 
order  that  I and  my  wife  shall  finish  our  days  at  His  dear 
cross  and  blood  in  Bethlehem  [Pa.]  I long  heartily  for 
this,  yet  will  I wait  until  this  is  granted.  Will  yet  for  a 
while  worry  with  worldly  temporal  matters,  which  indeed 
are  a real  burden.  We  shall  go  when  the  time  comes. 

In  other  respects  things  here  in  Germantown  are  going 
on  as  usual,  and,  alas!  there  are  few  souls  who  are  in  real 
earnest  in  instructing  themselves  in  the  truth.  One  must 
look  on  and  be  silent.  May  the  dear  Saviour  not  weary  in 
compassion  over  Germantown,  but  may  knowledge  of  Him 
come  to  their  souls.  Indeed,  when  I returned  home,  after 
I had  been  in  Bethlehem,  I imagined  myself  in  a strange 
land.  Often  I must  bewail  these  things  before  my  Lord, 
when  I thus  think  of  His  Zion.  This  then  is  my  constant 
comfort;  I am  of  His  people,  and  He  will  at  last  take  me 
to  them. 

Dear  brother  of  my  heart,  I greet  you  and  kiss  you  very 
tenderly.  Forget  not  your  poor  Bechtel.  Keep  me  and 
mine  ever  near  in  your  memory  before  the  Lamb.  I remain, 
meanwhile,  in  much  love,  your  quite  poor  and  humble 
brother, 

JOHN  BECHTEL. 

I also  greet  most  heartily  your  worthy  wife,  although  I 
am  not  known  to  her  personally;  also  the  rest  of  your 
esteemed  family;  also  dear  Anna  Nitschmann,  dear  Benigna 
Rosina  Nitsch  [mann],  and  all  others  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  also  heartily  greeted  by  all  the  members  of  my 
household,  and  commended  to  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb. 


The  Billmeyer  House 

By  HORACE  HAVERSTICK 

Read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  February  7th,  1902 

At  the  northerly  corner  of  Germantown  Avenue  and 
Upsal  Street,  in  Germantown,  there  stands  a quaint 
old-fashioned  two-and-a-half-story  stone  building — 
now  occupied  as  two  separate  residences — known  as  “The 
Billmeyer  House,”  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  family 
who  have  owned  it  for  the  past  1 1 5 years. 

The  building — originally  one  dwelling — was  erected 
about  the  year  1730,  possibly  a year  or  two  earlier,  and  it 
IS  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now  standing,  not  only 
in  Germantown,  but  also  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of 
its  erection,  less  than  50  years  after  the  landing  of  Penn, 
it  must  have  stood  quite  alone,  surrounded  by  the  primeval 
woods.  The  Germantown  settlements,  except  for  possibly  a 
few  houses  scattered  along  the  highway,  could  not  have 
reached  that  far  north;  it  was  only  a year  or  two  before 
that  date  that  a bear  had  been  shot  in  Germantown  Main 
Street,  showing  how  sparsely  settled  was  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  March,  1727,  John  George 
Bensell  (or  Benzell)  by,  what  in  old-time  conveyancing, 
were  called  Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release,  purchased  from 
Griffith  Jones  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  house  is  built; 
the  Deeds  describe  it  as  being  situated  “in  the  adjacent  side- 
land  of  Germantown,”  and  contained  in  front  on  the  road 
II  perches  and  ii  feet,  and  extended  in  depth  140  perches, 
and  contained  10  acres;  the  Deed  is  recorded  at  Philadelphia 
in  Deed  Book  D,  No.  20,  page  447.  He  afterwards  built 
the  house  on  this  land,  and  as  he  purchased  the  property  for 
his  own  use  the  house  was  probably  built  very  soon  after 
the  purchase,  and  I have  always  heard  from  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  that  that  was  the  fact. 
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The  house  even  now,  altered  as  it  is  so  much  from  its 
original  appearance,  is  quaint  and  picturesque,  and  must 
have  been  quite  an  imposing  house  at  that  early  period  of 
our  history.  It  is  two-and-a-half-stories  in  height;  is  built 
of  stone,  the  front  being  of  dressed  stone;  there  is  also  a 
back  building,  likewise  of  stone,  extending  from  the  main 
building;  back  of  this  there  is  now  a frame  extension,  but 
that  is  evidently  modern;  over  the  first  story  on  the  front, 
there  is  a pent-roof-like  projection;  before  the  surface  of 
Germantown  road  was  cut  down,  the  ground  floor  or  first 
story  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  six  or  seven  steps  above 
the  sidewalk,  was  only  one  or  two;  and  there  was  no  doubt, 
originally,  a porch  or  stoop  at  the  front  door,  which  is  now 
removed,  and  in  place  of  one  entrance  door  into  a wide  hall, 
there  are  two  doors,  one  for  each  of  the  dwellings  into  which 
the  house  has  been  divided;  on  the  north  gable,  near  the 
front,  there  is  an  iron  ring  fastened  in  the  wall,  for  what 
purpose  I have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

John  George  Bensell,  or  simply  George  Bensell,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  the  builder  of  the  house,  was  a son  of 
Conrad  Benzell, — the  name  was  originally  spelled  thus — 
who  emigrated  from  Sweden  very  early  in  the  i8th  century, 
and  died  a resident  of  Germantown  in  1748.  He — Conrad 
— was  a son  of  Eric  Benzel,  a clergyman  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church,  who  was  ordained  a bishop  of  that  church 
and  was  finally  appointed  by  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Upsal,  the  principal  See  of  the  Swedish 
Church;  he  died  in  1709  and  was  succeeded  in  that  See  suc- 
cessively by  two  of  his  sons.  The  coincidence  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Benzell  family  with  Upsal,  and  the  naming 
of  the  street  opened  along  the  side  of  this  property  as  Upsal 
Street,  suggest  the  thought  that  the  street  was  so  named 
because  of  that  connection. 

George  Bensell,  when  he  purchased  the  property,  was 
a weaver,  probably  of  linen,  an  industry  as  is  well  known 
associated  with  Germantown  from  its  beginning.  He  was 
an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germantown,  and  in 
1734  became  one  of  “The  Associated  Brethren  of  Skippach.” 
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He  died  in  November,  1763,  aged  68  years.  One  of  his 
sons  was  Dr.  Charles  Bensell,  who  was  a well-known  physi- 
cian of  Germantown,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ger- 
miantown  Academy,  and  about  whom  many  stories  are  told 
by  Watson  and  other  historians.  He  lived  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Germantown,  where  he  died  in 

1795- 

George  Bensell,  as  has  been  said,  died  in  1763.  By  his 
will,  which  remains  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
Wills  at  Philadelphia,  he  devised  this  property  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  for  the  term  of  her 
life,  and  at  her  death  it  was  to  go  to  her  children. 

Elizabeth  Bensell  married  Anthony  Deshler.  He  was 
a son  of  David  Deshler;  the  latter  migrated  from  Baden 
early  in  the  i8th  century;  his  wife  was  Maria  Wister — or 
Wuster — and  a sister  of  John  and  Casper  Wister.  Another 
of  the  sons  of  this  David  Deshler,  also  named  David,  was  a 
well-known  merchant  of  Philadelphia;  he  lived  on  Market 
Street,  near  Third  Street.  About  the  year  1772  he  built  a 
handsome  house  for  himself  on  Market  Square,  in  German- 
town. In  this  house  Sir  William  Howe  for  a time  had  his 
headquarters.  Watson,  in  his  “Annals,”  says  that  during 
Howe’s  occupancy.  Prince  William,  afterwards  William  IV, 
of  England,  and  then  one  of  Howe’s  staff,  was  an  occupant 
with  him.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  it 
was  occupied  by  President  Washington.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  to  Samuel  P.  Morris,  and  is  now  known  as  the  “Morris 
House.” 

Anthony  Deshler,  the  husband  as  above  mentioned,  of 
Elizabeth  Bensell,  lived  on  Market  Street,  near  Third 
Street.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  some 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  After  his  death  his  widow 
purchased  a house  on  Second  Street,  near  Arch  Street,  and 
until  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1788,  she  alternated  in  her 
residence  between  this  Second  Street  house  and  her  German- 
town house,  raising  a family  of  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
living  a quiet,  peaceful  life  until  the  storms  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  broke  out  and  around  her.  When  the  war 
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broke  out,  her  son,  Charles  Deshler,  then  a young  man  23 
years  of  age,  at  first  entered  the  privateer  service  and  after 
a few  cruises  left  that  service  and  entered  the  army.  One 
of  Mrs.  Deshler’s  daughters — Mary  by  name — in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  married  William  Haverstick  (the  great-grand- 
father of  the  writer  of  this  sketch),  who  was  a son  of  Col. 
Michael  Haverstick,  of  Lancaster.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  William,  a youth  of  but  19,  enlisted  in  Capt.  Richard 
Peters’  company  of  Militia,  one  of  the  first  companies  raised 
In  Philadelphia,  and  was  commissioned  a sergeant  in  that 
company.  He  was  afterwards  commissioned  an  ensign  and 
subsequently  a lieutenant  in  the  Second  Battalion  of  Philadel- 
phia troop  of  cavalry,  and  in  this  troop  he  saw  field  service, 
among  others,  the  Trenton-Princeton  campaign.  Of  him, 
it  is  said,  that  his  father  wanted  him  to  become  a member 
of  one  of  the  three  learned  professions.  William  said  he 
was  not  “good  enough”  to  become  a clergyman,  the  law  was 
distasteful  to  him,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to 
study  medicine.  Bleeding  was  a great  part  of  the  practice 
of  those  days,  and  the  duty  of  the  student  was  to  hold  the 
basin  while  the  patient  was  being  bled.  A very  short  experi- 
ence of  this  was  enough  for  the  young  William,  and  after 
leaving  the  army  he  entered  commercial  life. 

On  that  fateful  October  morning  when  the  storm  of 
battle  raged  In  Germantown,  and  the  Chew  House  became 
the  centre  of  conflict,  and  the  fatal  mistake  was  made  of 
trying  to  dislodge  Col.  Musgrave  from  that  house,  it  was 
from  the  Bensell-Deshler  house  that  the  attack  was  made, 
and  there  were  at  that  time  no  intervening  houses  between 
the  two,  only  the  gardens  and  fields  attached  to  them.  In 
directing  the  attack,  Washington  stood  on  a block  beneath 
an  old  tree  that  stood  alongside  of  the  house,  remaining 
there  a short  time  and  then  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the 
field.  In  the  conflict  this  house  was  struck  a number  of 
times,  and  the  marks  of  the  bullets  are  still  to  be  seen. 

During  the  British  occupancy  of  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity, this  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  them,  and  some 
of  their  soldiers  were  quartered  there.  While  thus  in  pos- 
session of  it,  they  damaged  it  very  much;  all  or  nearly  all  of 
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the  woodwork  of  the  interior  was  used  for  fire  wood,  they 
probably  thinking  it  less  labor  to  chop  up  a balustrade,  or 
a door,  than  to  cut  up  a tree.  When  on  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  they  abandoned  the  house,  they  wantonly,  and 
out  of  malice,  defiled  and  destroyed  all  the  movables,  dining 
room  and  kitchen  ware,  etc.,  that  were  left.  After  the 
evacuation  upon  the  assessment  made  by  the  State  authorities 
of  the  damage  done  to  property  owners  by  the  British,  Mrs. 
Deshler’s  damage  was  assessed  at  £556.  Whether  solely 
for  the  damage  to  the  Germantown  house,  or  for  both  that 
and  her  Second  Street  house  also,  I cannot  say,  but  as  there 
was  comparatively  little  damage  done  by  the  British  to 
property  in  the  city,  the  probability  is  that  most  of  the 
amount,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  for  the  damage  to  the  German- 
town property  alone. 

Mrs.  Deshler  died  in  1788  and  according  to  the  will 
of  her  father,  the  property  became  vested  in  her  four  child- 
ren. For  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  among  themselves,  or 
rather  dividing  the  proceeds  of  a sale  of  it,  on  January  3, 
1789,  by  Deed  of  that  date,  they  conveyed  it  to  Jacob 
Schreiner,  a conveyancer  of  Germantown,  with  directions 
that  he  should  sell  within  two  years.  This  he  did  very 
quickly,  and  by  Deed  dated  February  7,  1789,  sold  and 
eonveyed  it  to  Michael  Billmeyer.  Both  of  these  Deeds 
are  recorded  in  Deed  Book  D,  No.  22,  pages  325  and  323, 
respectively.  The  price  at  which  it  was  sold  was  £750 
Pennsylvania  currency,  or  about  $2000;  a sum  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  heirs  were  anxious  to  get  their  money 
and  sacrificed  the  property  in  order  to  make  a quick  sale, 
because  in  1780  it  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  £1800,  or 
more  than  double  what  it  was  sold  for. 

The  old  house  has  thus  stood  for  175  years,  and  to  all 
appearance  is  capable  of  standing  that  much  longer,  and 
while  much  changed,  the  changes,  exteriorly  at  least,  have 
not  been  such  as  to  destroy  its  probable  original  appearance. 
But  Germantown  itself,  and  to  use  the  quaint  language  of 
the  old  Deed  to  Bensall,  “the  adjacent  sideland  of  German- 
town,” has  also  changed,  they  have  lost  their  rural  or  semi- 
rural  character,  and  are  also  rapidly  losing  many  of  those 
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peculiarities  which  made  them  unique  among  our  towns  and 
of  such  interest  to  an  antiquarian.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  memories  of  those  early  days,  and  of  the  places  “which 
have  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery  or  virtue,”  will 
always  remain  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Germantown,  and  that  they  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  encourage  them  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  forefathers. 


A Daughter  of  Germantown 

By  JOHN  M.  HARTMAN 

Read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  October  25th,  1902 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  German  Lutheran  Church,  of  this 
place,  was  known  of  old  hy  her  broad  spirits  of  Christi- 
anity. The  children  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
colored  parents  were  all  baptized  alike  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Among  the  records  we  find  that  of  Margaret  Metzler, 
daughter  of  John  and  Rosena  Metzler,  who  was  born  June 
I2th,  1752,  baptized  August  2d,  1752.  Parents,  German 
Reformed.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age  her  confirma- 
tion appears  on  the  books  of  the  Market  Square  German 
Reformed  Church.  Having  grown  to  womanhood,  she  was 
courted  by  and  married  to  Sebastian  Schreiber,  a Swiss  archi- 
tect, who  came  to  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Finding  the  climate  of  Germantown  less  rigorous  than  that 
of  Switzerland,  he  settled  here. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  employed  by 
General  Washington  to  build  the  hospital  at  Yellow  Springs, 
now  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa.  This  building 
stood  well,  and  was  used  as  a Sodliers’  Orphans’  Home,  until 
a year  ago,  when  it  was  burned  through  the  carelessness  of 
one  of  the  inmates.  Sebastian’s  health  failing,  he  went  on 
a hot,  dusty  August  day,  to  the  Yellow  Springs  to  recuperate. 
The  dusty  journey  was  fatal  to  him,  as  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards, and  is  buried  at  the  Organ  Church. 

During  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  1777,  they  lived  in 
a log-house  not  far  from  the  Chew  residence.  The  bullets 
whistling  through  the  house,  the  women  and  children  sought 
refuge  in  the  cellar.  A British  soldier  looted  the  house, 
and  went  to  the  cellar  for  food,  where  finding  the  women 
and  children,  he  threatened  to  knock  out  their  brains.  After 
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the  battle  was  over,  they  went  out  to  gather  up  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  care  for  them.  Margaret  was  wont  to  tell, 
in  after  years,  the  struggles  and  privations  of  the  women  to 
care  for  the  army,  by  knitting  and  making  clothing  for  the 
brave  soldiers. 

At  this  battle  occurred  one  of  those  instances  of  firm 
friendship  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  life.  Two  soldiers  of 
the  Chester  County  Militia,  Dempsey  and  McQuade,  were 
neighbors  and  warm  friends.  On  the  retreat  Dempsey  got 
over  the  fence,  and  was  going  on  when  he  heard  a cry, 
“Dimpsey,  Dimpsey,  they  have  got  me!”  Turning  around 
quick,  he  found  a British  soldier  had  run  his  bayonet  through 
his  friend’s  calf  as  he  was  crossing  the  fence,  and  pinned 
him  to  it.  In  the  long  years  after,  when  on  battalion  days 
everybody  was  making  merry,  they  would  try  to  get  Demp- 
sey to  tell  what  he  did,  the  only  reply  was,  “I  unloosened 
him  and  brought  him  away.”  The  dead  British  soldier 
could  not  tell  the  tale. 

Margaret  Schreiber,  left  a widow,  with  two  little  child- 
ren, John  and  William,  and  not  wishing  to  be  a burden  at 
home,  took  charge  of  the  home  and  dairy  of  two  old  bachelors 
by  the  name  of  Johns,  living  in  Charlestown,  Chester  County. 
Here  a German  major,  Peter  Hartman,  of  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion, of  Chester  County  Militia,  met  her  and  courted  her. 
They  were  married  about  1779,  when  she  moved  to  her  new 
home  in  Pikeland,  Chester  County,  taking  along  her  two 
boys.  They  and  the  Major’s  son,  George,  were  brought  up 
together.  They  also  brought  up  George  and  Ann  Metzler, 
orphans,  and  other  children. 

She  became  a member  of  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church, 
Pikeland,  and  remained  an  active  member  all  her  days. 
These  people  were  all  Germans,  not  a word  of  English  was 
spoken.  Margaret,  with  her  good  temper,  soon  made  friends, 
among  them  Dempsey  and  McQuade,  of  the  Battle  of  Ger- 
mantown. McQuade  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  was  fond 
of  whiskey  and  tobacco.  He  is  buried  at  the  Grove  Church, 
Chester  Valley.  Dempsey,  with  his  strong  characteristics, 
retained  his  integrity  and  lived  to  a good  old  age.  After 
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his  death  the  citizens  erected  a fine  marble  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  Charlestown  Presbyterian  Cemetery.  This 
cemetery  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  graves  are  not  recog- 
nizable, but  this  monument  stands  a silent  witness  of  a 
patriot’s  grave,  and  the  noble  sentiment  that  inspired  its 
erection.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  should  remove  it  to 
Valley  Forge,  where  Dempsey  spent  so  many  days  among 
the  suffering  soldiers.  To  Margaret,  busy  in  the  cares  and 
duties  of  life,  time  fled  swiftly  and  happily.  John  becom- 
ing of  age,  courted  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Hezekiah  Jones, 
of  Chester  Valley,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  gained  her 
consent,  but  the  Colonel  forbade  the  match. 

The  young  couple  eloped,  came  to  Philadelphia,  were 
married,  and  went  to  the  Ship  Tavern,  or  Ship  House,  now 
No.  6338  Germantown  Road,  kept  by  George  Peters,  who 
was  an  uncle  of  John,  the  bridegroom.  Here  the  bride, 
thinking  of  what  she  had  done  in  running  away,  broke  down 
and  cried  nearly  all  night  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  good 
Aunty  Peters  to  pacify  her.  This  old  Ship  House  is  still 
standing,  and  has  the  ship  on  the  gable  end  as  of  old.  From 
this  place,  George  Peters,  with  a gray  horse,  started  in  a 
small  way  the  first  stage  line  between  Germantown  and  Phila- 
delphia. Out  of  this  grew  the  great  stage  lines  running 
through  Pennsylvania  and  managed  so  well  by  Jacob  Peters, 
his  son.  After  the  honeymoon,  John  Schreiber  and  his  wife 
settled  to  housekeeping  in  Chester  County.  Eventually  they 
became  proprietors  of  the  well-known  White  Horse  Hotel, 
in  the  Chester  Valley,  on  the  line  of  all  western  travel.  The 
hostess  became  well-known  and  was  noted  for  her  skill  in 
political  conversation.  William  Schreiber,  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  with  a double 
team  to  lay  in  a stock  of  groceries,  rum,  etc.,  for  the  harvest 
hands,  of  which  there  were  many,  the  farm  containing  three 
hundred  acres.  The  horses  were  fine  ones  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  a man  at  the  tavern  where  he  stopped,  who 
wished  to  buy  them.  William  told  him  they  were  not  for 
sale,  and  took  one  of  them  to  ride  to  Germantown  and  call 
on  his  uncle,  George  Peters,  at  the  Ship  House.  Returning 
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the  next  morning  he  found  the  other  horse  stolen.  Borrow- 
ing another  horse,  he  finished  his  purchases  and  returned 
home.  Fearing  the  wrath  of  his  stepfather,  he  packed  up 
his  clothes  and  ran  off.  As  days,  weeks  and  months  rolled 
by  his  poor  mother  was  nearly  heart-broken,  nothing  being 
heard  from  him,  her  hopes,  her  prayers  were  not  realized. 
To  John  and  his  wife  was  born  a daughter,  Christina. 
When  the  child  was  about  six  months  old  the  young  mother, 
longing  to  see  her  mother  and  her  home,  decided  to  visit 
them  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might. 

Arriving  at  home  with  the  baby,  the  mother  was  over- 
joyed to  meet  her  daughter;  the  father  was  away.  The 
baby,  able  to  sit  alone,  was  placed  on  the  floor  and  given 
some  playthings.  Happy  in  each  other’s  presence  the  min- 
utes fled  quickly.  Presently  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  a 
military  footstep  was  heard  crossing  the  porch.  The  mother 
and  daughter  fled  upstairs,  forgetting  the  child.  Entering 
the  room  the  Colonel  saw  the  child,  walked  around  it,  and 
called  out:  “Mother!”  No  response. 

“Mother!” 

“Yes,  I am  coming!”  Arriving  in  the  room  the  Col- 
onel called  out: 

“In  the  name  of  God,  whose  beautiful  child  is  this?” 
“If  you  will  not  scold  I will  tell  you.” 

“Whose  child  is  it?” 

“Our  daughter’s.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Upstairs.” 

“Bring  her  down.” 

The  presence  of  that  speechless  child  accomplished 
what  no  one  else  could  have  done.  This  child,  grown  to 
womanhood,  died  at  eighty-six,  a beauty,  her  clear  com- 
plexion, bright  black  eyes  and  red  cheeks  were  the  same  as 
in  childhood.  In  the  meantime,  one,  two,  three,  four  years 
rolled  away  and  no  tidings  of  William,  but  the  good  mother, 
with  a hopeful  heart,  went  about  her  daily  duties  and  her 
nightly  prayers  were  for  her  son.  One  day  in  harvest  two 
sailors  appeared  at  the  farmhouse  and  asked  for  the  men. 
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“They  are  out  in  the  harvest  field.”  J ll  'lCo’-U 

“Which  one?” 

They  were  directed  to  the  right  one.  The  sailors  be- 
ing jolly  good  fellows  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
hands  and  helped  to  bind  up  the  sheaves  as  the  wheat  fell 
before  the  sickles,  until  the  ten  o’clock  piece  came  out  for 
the  hands,  when  the  sailors  were  invited  to  partake. 

Wrestling  in  those  days  was  a favorite  amusement. 
After  the  piece  the  men  tried  wrestling  with  the  sailors,  but 
were  thrown.  One  of  the  hands  then  bantered  the  sailors 
to  swallow  mice,  as  they  had  just  found  a nest  of  them. 
Taking  a mouse  he  would  apparently  drop  it  in  his  mouth, 
but  by  a trick  of  legerdemain  the  mouse  disappeared,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  sailors.  They  worked  together 
until  noon,  when  with  the  old-time  hospitality  they  were 
asked  to  go  to  the  farmhouse  for  dinner.  One  of  the  sailors 
was  William  Schreiber.  Grown  to  manhood  and  having  a 
full  beard  no  one  recognized  him,  he  had  to  make  himself 
known.  The  good  mother’s  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  her  son’s  return.  He  had  enlisted  and  had  gone 
on  a four-years’  cruise  to  China,  Canton  and  the  East.  This 
trip  made  him  a good,  broad-minded,  liberal  man,  and  a 
thorough  sailor.  He  settled  at  Newville,  Cumberland 
County,  and  was  always  in  demand  for  barn-raising  and  other 
heavy  hoisting  which  his  sailor  life  made  him  proficient  in. 

His  services  were  always  free.  His  descendants  are  well- 
known  people  in  Perry  and  Cumberland  Counties.  As  years 
passed  by  Margaret  bore  eight  children  to  her  second  hus- 
band. Her  greatest  sorrow  was  the  death  of  one  of  their 
sons  from  drinking,  a good  man,  but  weak  on  this  point.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  have  liquor  on  the  table  at 
every  meal,  for  any  to  take  as  they  saw  fit.  After  his  death 
Peter  and  Margaret  banished  it  from  their  table  and  ordered 
it  off  the  tables  of  all  their  children,  which  was  obeyed,  and 
for  four  generations  there  has  been  no  drinking  among  their 
descendants.  Whenever  Margaret  got  an  opportunity  she 
returned  to  Germantown  to  visit  parents,  friends,  the  Ship 
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House,  and  the  Peters’  family.  These  were  red-letter  days 
to  her,  and  took  the  preference  of  a visit  to  the  city. 

Germantown  had  one  language  and  one  fatherland, 
the  German,  which  bound  the  people  together,  making  them 
homogeneous.  While  some  differences  of  belief  existed, 
there  was  not  the  broad  line  of  distinction  that  existed  in 
Philadelphia  between  the  English  Quakers  and  Episcopalians, 
German  Lutherans,  Welsh  Baptists,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians. The  Germans  with  their  peaceful  ways  laid  their 
plans  slow  and  sure,  accomplishing  great  results.  The  Ger- 
man brain  is  slow,  but  profound.  As  a consequence  there 
existed  at  that  time  in  Germantown  a higher  religious  tone 
than  was  found  elsewhere.  After  the  death  of  her  second 
husband,  Margaret  made  her  home  among  her  children,  a 
welcome  guest  wherever  she  went.  Sitting  by  the  wood- 
fire’s  blaze  at  the  chimney-place  knitting,  for  she  was  never 
idle,  she  told  her  grandchildren  of  her  happy  girlhood  days, 
of  the  Indians,  of  spinning  and  weaving,  of  the  great  work 
done  in  the  Christian  Church  by  Germantown  and  of  the 
terrible  struggles  of  the  Revolution.  She  left  in  their  memo- 
ries a rich  storehouse  of  facts  to  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations.  Her  heart  was  centred  in  her  children,  and  her 
grandchildren  testified  of  her  sweet  disposition  and  tender 
feeling  for  them.  Her  sunny  face  and  disposition  exists 
to-day  among  some  of  her  descendants. 

She  died  November  14,  1829,  leaving  behind  a life  and 
name  worthy  of  her  German  parents.  She  is  buried  in  Pike- 
land  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

They  who  are  nurtured  on  the  German  mother’s  breast 
learn  in  after  years  to  know  the  depth  of  the  love  and  care 
ill  the  heart  beating  beneath  it. 
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EARLY  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  GERMANTOWN 

By  NAAMAN  H.  KEYSER,  D.  D.  S. 

Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society, 

April  1 8th,  1902. 


RANSPORTATION  and 
roads  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated that  we  can  hardly 
consider  one  without  re- 
ferring to  the  other.  Ac- 
customed as  we  of  this 
generation  are  to  journey 
by  speedy  railroads,  and 
along  well-lighted  avenues^ 
we  but  little  appreciate  the 
inconveniences,  the  difficulties  and  the  danger  associated  with 
travel  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  when  transit  facili- 
ties were  of  the  most  primitive  character.  When  the  early 
settlers  came  to  Germantown,  they  made  use  of  the  narrow 
Indian  trail.  The  burdens  at  that  time  were  borne  upon 
the  backs  of  men,  horses  and  cattle.  One  of  the  early 
writers  tells  us,  “They  brought  their  grist  on  men’s  backs, 
save  one  man,  who  had  a tame  bull,  which  performed  the 
labor.’’ 

As  the  settlement  grew  in  population,  roads  were  first 
opened  for  convenient  access  to  the  mills  in  the  vicinity,  as 
they  were  established  on  the  various  nearby  creeks. 

The  earliest  road  or  cross  street,  as  it  was  called,  was 
laid  out  to  Townsend’s  mill,  built  on  a branch  of  the  Wingo- 
hocking  Creek,  in  1683.  Subsequent  to  this  other  mill 
roads  were  opened  and  named  after  the  owners  of  the  mills. 
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the  names  of  the  roads  changing  with  the  ownership.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Townsend’s  Mill  Road  became  Lukens’  Mill 
Road,  now  Church  Lane,  on  account  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  on  the  Market  Place  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
There  was  also  a Church  Road  opened  by  Pastor  Muhlen- 
burg  to  connect  a church  circuit.  This  road  still  exists  and 
in  good  repair,  running  through  Ogontz. 

We  have  had  mill  roads,  church  roads,  limekiln  roads 
and  the  Schuylkill  Ferry  Road,  which  led  to  Fort  St.  David’s, 
now  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  where  there  was  a ferry.  It  is  bet- 
ter known  as  Indian  Queen  Lane,  after  the  hotel  that  stood 
on  the  corner  of  the  Main  Street;  it  is  now  known  as  Queen 
Street.  Robeson’s  mill  road  followed  in  part  the  original 
Indian  trail  that  led  from  the  Wingohocking  to  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Creek.  It  was  later  called  Ashmead’s  Lane  and  Ben- 
sel’s  Lane,  and  is  now  known  as  School  House  Lane.  When 
the  paper  mill  was  erected  on  Monoshone  Creek  by  William 
Rittenhouse,  a road  was  opened  to  Germantown.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Poor  House  Lane,  after  the  Borough 
Almshouse  that  was  erected  upon  it.  It  is  now  Rittenhouse 
Street.  Fisher’s  Lane  is  the  old  mill  road  that  led  to  Hay’s 
Mill;  the  part  of  the  road  within  Germantown  is  now  known 
as  East  Logan  Street.  The  old  Limekiln  Road  is  the  pres- 
ent Mermaid  Lane. 

In  April,  1751,  Nicholas  Scull,  Surveyor  General,  made 
a survey  and  prepared  a map  of  such  roads  as  were  then 
opened.  He  gave  a complete  description  of  each,  together 
with  their  length  in  perches.  A copy  of  this  map  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson. 

It  was  over  these  old  roads  that  the  early  inhabitants 
traveled  to  and  from  the  town.  When  the  old  liberty  bell 
took  its  first  journey  to  Allentown  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  it  passed  up  the  Main  Street  of  Germantown 
and  over  the  road  that  had  been  opened  to  Bethlehem.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a train  of  Conestoga  wagons  and 
guarded  by  cannon.  The  bell  was  mounted  upon  a heavy 
truck,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  taken  up  and  down 
the  hills. 
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How  very  different  from  its  last  journey  to  St.  Louis, 
when  it  was  placed  on  a specially  constructed  iron  car  and 
drawn  easily  and  rapidly  over  steel  rails  by  an  American 
built  locomotive. 

The  establishment  of  post  roads  was  the  first  step  in 
opening  direct  communication  between  towns  and  villages. 
Previous  to  this,  the  Indian  trails,  or  the  “blazed”  paths, 
were  laboriously  followed  by  the  aid  of  guides,  or  the  wan- 
derers depended  upon  the  compass,  the  stars  or  the  sun,  in 
order  to  find  their  way. 

Later  on,  as  the  requirements  of  trade  demanded,  these 
rude  trails  Avere  made  more  passable,  and  were  cleared  of 
obstructions  and  made  more  direct.  Bridges  Avere  built, 
high  hills  were  leveled  and  deep  valleys  filled  in.  At  con- 
venient distances  houses  of  entertainment  were  erected,  and 
as  increasing  trade  called  for  more  and  more  prompt  and 
regular  communication,  the  CommonAvealth  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  established  “post  roads.”  The  more  important 
of  these  were  gradually  improved,  until  from  being  passable 
only,  “when  weather  permitted,”  they  became  well-built 
highways  that  could  be  traveled  upon  both  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  by  day  or  by  night.  Three  of  these  great  high- 
ways led  into  Philadelphia,  one  directly  from  New  York 
and  one  from  Lancaster,  which  drained  that  extensive  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Another  “great  road”  out  of  Philadelphia  passed 
through  Germantown.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  township 
it  branched  off,  one  road  leading  to  Reading,  the  other  to 
Bethlehem. 

At  these  points  they  met  roads  Avhich  followed  the  Tul- 
pehocking  Valley,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware,  the  Lehigh 
and  Wyoming  Valleys,  where  large  numbers  of  early  pioneers 
had  settled,  the  Wyoming  Valley  being  peopled  by  the  Mora- 
vians, who  were  massacred  by  Mohawk  Indians,  led  by 
Tories,  during  the  Revolution. 

The  history  of  turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia began  in  1792,  by  the  building  of  Lancaster  Road. 
Upon  its  completion,  toll  gates  Avere  established.  This 
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road  is  credited  with  being  the  first  turnpike  in  the  United 
States. 

A few  years  after,  in  1 800-1 8oi,  the  Germantown  and 
Perkiomen  Pike  was  established.  This  road  commenced 
near  Second  Street,  and  was  in  a wretched  condition,  until 
the  turnpike  company  took  it  in  hand.  No  wheeled  vehi- 
cles could  safely  use  it  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and 
horses  and  men  sometimes  foundered  in  the  quicksands  at 
Fairhill. 

It  is  related  that  Reuben  Haines,  who  lived  at  “Wyck,” 
when  the  road  was  in  this  condition,  would  saddle  his  horse 
to  visit  a neighbor,  who  lived  only  across  the  street.  It  was 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Casper  Haines,  a son  of 
Reuben  Haines,  that  this  turnpike  was  built. 

The  following  list  of  subscribers  was  printed  by  Michael 
Billmeyer  in  October,  1802  : 

Names  of  Stockholders  in  the  Germantown  and  Perkio- 
men Turnpike  Road  Company: 


John  Ashmead 
Alexander  Armor 
Harriet  Andre 
Frederick  Andre 
Thomas  Allibone 
George  Bensell 
Engle  Bensell 
Elias  Boudinot 
Isaac  Bringhurst 
Samuel  Bringhurst 
Joseph  Bullock 
Charles  Browne 
Peter  Brown 
Patrick  Byrne 
William  Bell 
Redmond  Byrne 
Boiler  and  Jordan 
John  Bleakeley 
Thomas  Billington 
Samuel  Blair 
Samuel  Blair,  Jun. 
Thomas  Biddle 
Wm.  M.  Biddle  & Co. 
Maria  Brownhultz 
John  R.  Baker 
William  Y.  Birch 
I.  Erich  Bollman 
Rebecca  Bass 
John  Bohlen 
John  Barclay 


Joseph  Bacon 
Benjamin  Chew,  Jun. 
Ann  Correy 
Jacob  Clerk 
Hugh  Christy 
Thos.  & Hugh  Cooper 
Daniel  W.  Cox 
William  Coats 
Alexander  Cooke 
William  Chancellor 
Lewis  Clapier 
John  Connelly 
Josiah  Dawson 
George  Davis 
Edward  Dunant 
Andrew  Douglas 
Florandine  Dusart 
Godfrey  Dorfeuille 
William  Davis 
Thomas  Dobson 
John  Dorsey 
Stephen  Dutilh 
Rachel  Dawson 
Joseph  Donath 
George  Dobson 
Elizabeth  Dunant 
Eliz.  Donnell,  widow 
John  N.  D’Arcey 
Charles  Engle 
Susannah  Engle 


Jacob  Emrey 
Ra  Eddowes 
Robert  Evans 
John  Fromberger 
Henry  Fraley 
Joseph  Ferree 
Charles  Francis 
Joshua  Fisher 
Mary  Forbes 
Thomas  Fisher 
Isaac  Franks 
Samuel  W.  Fisher 
George  Fox 
Conrad  Gerhard 
Stephen  Girard 
Johsua  Gilpin 
Samuel  Gatliff 
Abr.  M.  Garrigues 
Frederick  Goul 
Mary  Godly 
C.  W.  Haines  Estate 
Lawrence  Herbert 
Joseph  Huddell 
Hannah  Haines 
William  Hogg 
Matthew  Huston 
Andrew  Heath 
Jacob  Hawn 
James  Hart 
Elizabeth  Helm 
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Godfrey  Haga 
John  Harland 
Conrad  Hanse 
William  Holby 
John  M.  Hartly 
George  Hoppel,  Jun. 
Robert  Hare 
Fred.  Aug.  Haas 
Abel  Humphreys 
Jared  Ingersoll 
John  Johnson,  Sen. 
John  Johnston 
John  Johnson 
Samuel  Johnson 
Klicken  Johnson 
Justus  Johnson 
John  Jones 
Joseph  Jacobs 
John  Inskeep 
Daniel  King 
Peter  Keyser 
Abraham  Keyser 
John  Keyser 
John  Keyser,  Jun. 
Jacob  Keyser 
Michael  Keyser 
George  Logan 
Peter  Leibert 
Thomas  Loyd 
John  Leamy 
Hannah  Lewis 
Hannah  Lewis,  Jun. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis 
Thomas  Leiper 
William  Long 
Frederick  Limeback 
Samuel  Mechlin.  Jun. 
Martin  Mehl 
Michael  McGrath 
Jacob  Morgan 
Maher  & Macdermuth 
William  Montgomery 
Joseph  Miller 
Thomas  Morgan 
Hannah  Merrick 
Isaac  W.  Morris 
John  McPherson 
John  McPhail 
James  McPhail 
James  McDowell 
John  Maybin 
Anthony  Morris 
Richard  Hill  Morris 


Mary  & L.  McFerran 
John  McRoy 
Samuel  Mifflin 
James  Moyer 
Benjamin  W.  Morris 
John  Morton 
Christ.  Marshall 
Cath.  W.  Morris 
Richard  Neave 
Jacob  Naice 
James  Nice 
Jos.  P.  Norris 
Thomas  Norton 
Philip  Nicklin 
Samuel  Noble 
Henry  Nagle 
Margaret  Nagle 
Robert  Oakley 
N.  Pryor,  Jun. 
Alexander  Provest 
Edmund  Physick 
Chris.  Peifter 
Chand.  Price 
Robt.  L.  Pitfield 
James  Proudfit 
Samuel  Price 
Henry  Pratt 
William  Page 
Andrew  Pettit 
Pettit  & Bayard 
John  Palmer 
Clem.  Remington 
John  & B.  Rex 
Gar.  Rittenhouse 
Levi  Rex 
George  Rex 
Robert  Ralston 
Thomas  Rogers 
Josiah  Roberts 
Bernard  Baser 
Hugh  Roberts 
James  Stokes 
Daniel  Suttler 
Summerl  & Brown 
Joseph  Spencer 
John  Shoemaker,  Jun. 
John  Smith 
John  Stuckert 
Jacob  Sommer 
William  Shippen 
Benj.  Shoemaker 
Jacob  Shuler 
John  Smith,  Jun. 


John  D.  Steele 
Christian  Snyder 
Samuel  Salter 
Samuel  Sterling 
Crooke  Stevenson 
James  Sproat 
Casper  Schneider 
Smith  and  Wood 
Thomas  Smith,  NA. 
James  Smith,  Jun. 

John  Savage 
Robert  Smith 
Joseph  Stride 
Andrew  Summers.  Jun. 
John  Starr 
Joseph  Swift 
John  Taylor 
Noce.  Townshend 
Daniel  Thomas,  Jun. 

L.  A.  Tarascon 
John  Taggart 
Henry  Toland 
John  Teany 
John  Travis 
Daniel  Thunn 
Jesse  Tyson 
Christ.  F.  Tachman 
Taylor  and  Newbold 
James  Vanuxem 
Samuel  Wheeler 
Enoch  Wheeler 
Mary  Wheeler 
Nicholas  Wain 
Jacob  S.  Wain 
William  Wain 
Charles  West 
William  West 
Hannah  West 
Ann  West 
Richard  H.  Wilcock 
James  Smith  Wilcock 
Chamless  Wharton 
Samuel  Williamson 
Z.  and  W.  C.  Whitall 
William  White 
Philip  Wager 
John  Wagner 
Frederick  Wolbert 
J.  Wachmuth 
G.  Wachmuth 
William  Wister  Estate 
Simon  Walker 


Sam.  Wetherill  & Sons 

After  the  roads  were  opened  through  the  State,  the 
usual  means  of  conveyance  were  the  stage  coach  and  Cones- 
toga wagon.  The  “Conestoga,”  as  it  was  called,  was  used 
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for  general  transportation,  such  as  collecting  skins  for  the 
tanners,  furs,  flour  and  produce,  exchanging  them  for  hard- 
ware, sugar,  coffee,  tea,  seeds,  dry  goods,  shoes  and  other  mer- 
chandise. The  widely  separated  communities  of  Pennsylva- 
nia first  suggested  a vehicle  with  great  freight  carrying 
capacity.  One  of  these  wagons,  with  a team  of  six  horses, 
was  able  to  carry  10,013  pounds  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. 

These  vehicles  were  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
draught  horses  were  high  bred  animals,  raised  in  the  Cones- 
toga Valley  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  wagon  was  long, 
canoe-shaped,  with  a decided  curve  in  the  bottom  to  obviate 
any  slipping  of  the  contents  in  transit  up  and  down  hill.  The 
harness  was  of  superior  manufacture. 


“It  was  an  animating  sight  to  see  five  or  six  high-bred 
horses,  half-covered  with  bear  skins,  or  decorated  with  gau- 
dily fringed  housings,  surmounted  with  a set  of  finely-tuned 
hells,  with  bridles  adorned  with  loops  and  red  trimming, 
moving  over  ground  with  brisk,  elastic  step,  as  if  half  con- 
scious of  their  superior  appearance,  dragging  their  heavily 
laden  caravan  swiftly  over  the  uneven  roads.” 

Germantown,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  State,  began  to  do  a thriving  business 
with  the  teamsters  of  these  large  wagons,  many  of  them 
preferring  to  trade  with  the  merchants  of  Germantown 
rather  than  run  any  risk  with  the  quicksands  and  marshes 
between  Germantown  and  Philadelphia.  General  stores 
were  opened  all  along  the  Germantown  Road. 

About  1800  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  one 
thousand  Conestoga  wagons  running  out  of  Philadelphia. 
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James  Stokes,  somewhere  about  1812,  counted  in  one  day 
more  than  five  hundred  wagons  on  the  Germantown  Road, 
many  of  them  Conestogas.  Among  the  early  roadside  store- 
keepers we  notice  such  familiar  names  as  Rex,  Stoneburner, 
Miller,  Adams,  Frey,  Bockius  and  Ashmead.  One  of  this 
family,  William  Ashmead,  was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called 
Germantown  wagon,  a light  vehicle  which  was  a great  im- 
provement over  the  heavy,  cumbersome  imported  coaches  of 
those  early  days. 

The  Germantown  wagon  was  really  a development  out 
of  the  light  market  wagon  called  a calf  wagon,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  skill  of  the  wheelwright  and  blacksmith. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  John  Bringhurst,  a cousin 

of  William  Ashmead,  is  the 
real  inventor,  on  account  of 
his  occupation  as  a wheel- 
wright, but  as  William  Ash- 
mead was  a blacksmith,  and 
his  son  John,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business, 
was  a wheelwright,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  this 
celebrated  vehicle  was  a 
product  of  their  shop.  This  reputation  no  doubt  was  con- 
ferred upon  Bringhurst  on  account  of  his  subsequent  success 
as  a maker  of  Germantown  wagons  and  coaches.  When 
General  Washington  was  conducting  his  campaign  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  he  wrote  to  his  Deputy  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, John  Mitchell,  who  was  then  stationed  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  date  of  March  20, 

1780,  the  following  letter,  in 
part:  “You  do  me  a favor  by 
enquiring  & letting  me  know,  as 
soon  as  possible,  if  any  good 
coach  maker  in  Philadelphia  or 
German  Town  (Bringhurst,  for 
instance)  will  engage  to  make 
me  a genteel,  plain  chariot,  with 
real  harness,  for  four  horses,  to  vvagon. 


GERMANTOWN  WAGON. 
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go  with  two  postilions.  I wish  to  know  the  terms,  and  in 
how  short  a time  it  can  be  done,” 

Ten  days  after  this  he  writes  in  another  letter:  “In 
case  you  should  purchase,  please  to  have  my  arms  and  crest 
properly  disp’d  of  on  the  chariot.” 

The  following  reply  was  sent  to  General  Washington 
by  Mitchell:  “This  day  I went  to  Germantown  & have  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Bringhurst  to  let  you  have  a chariot  he  has  in 
hand, — it  appears  to  be  good  work  & well  seasoned  timber, 
the  size  is  3 feet  inches  high,  and  3 feet  10  inches 
wide. — & I will  have  a very  good  second  cloth,  or  better, 
if  to  be  got,  this  will  be  ready  in  6 weeks.” 

The  price  agreed  upon  was  £210,  and  Bringhurst  was 
to  allow  £27  for  the  old  coach.  There  was  some  delay  in 
finishing  it,  and  Washington  sent  an  impatient  letter,  to 
which  Bringhurst  curtly  replied  that  if  it  did  not  suit  him 
when  finished,  he  need  not  take  it. 

On  June  26th  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  to  Washington: 
“Mrs,  Washington  is  very  well  and  expects  to  sett  off  for 
Virginia  on  Sunday  next; — the  chariot  will  be  finished  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  next,  & I believe  will  please  your  Lady.” 
The  coach  Washington  used  on  his  later  visits  to  Ger- 
mantown was  built  by  G.  W.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  This 
is  the  coach  he  probably  had  in  Germantown  while  a resi- 
dent here  in  1793. 

Thomas  Bringhurst  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business. 
The  copper  plate  from  which  he  printed  his  cards  is  still 
extant  and  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bockius.  The  place  of  business  was  on 
Main  Street,  near  Bringhurst  Street,  and  the  6-mile  stone 
stood  opposite,  in  front  of  “Conyngham,”  now  No.  5214 
Main  Street. 

Christopher  John  Junkurth,  a prominent  manufacturer 
of  these  light  wagons  (Germantown),  made  so  many,  and 
his  name  became  so  closely  associated  with  their  development 
that  he  was  also  credited  with  being  their  inventor.  Thomas 
P.  Cope  still  owns  one  of  the  first  of  these  wagons.  He  also 
built  stage  coaches,  which  were  very  often  shipped  to  Beth- 
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lehem  and  elsewhere  for  sale.  Jake  Peters  and  William 
Stadleman,  drivers  of  stage  coaches,  would  haul  these 
coaches  for  him  on  their  stage  trips  up  the  State.  During 
the  civil  war  Junkurth  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
army  ambulances. 

It  was  not  long  before  stage  lines  were  established 
throughout  the  State.  There  was  a stage  line  running  from 
a tavern,  on  Dock  Street,  near  Second,  out  Second  street, 
and  Germantown  Road  to  Cox’s  Tavern,  on  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Manheim  Street.  Other  lines  ran  to  Chestnut 
Hill,  Bethelehem  and  Reading. 

Three  famous  stopping  places  of  the  stages  are  still 
standing — Donat  Tavern,  Sadler’s  Arms  (Green  Tree)  and 


King  of  Prussia.  The  “Wayne’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians’’ 
(Ship  House),  another  famous  stopping  place,  was  razed 
in  December,  1906. 

The  first  means  of  conveyance  in  the  Germantown 
Township  was  the  two-wheeled  cart,  which  occasionally  had 
a covered  top  of  canvas.  These  vehicles  remained  in  use  by 
the  bakers  of  the  town  as  late  as  1840. 

About  1829  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Germantown 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  a railroad  to  Philadelphia.  Several 
gentlemen  who  had  visited  the  gravity  railroad  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  gave  a glowing  account  of  it  at  this  meeting.  The 
company  was  organized  and  received  its  charter  February 
17,  1831,  under  the  name  of  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and 
Norristown  Railroad  Company.  The  intention  was  to  build 
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the  road  on  the  west  side  of  che  town,  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Thomas  R.  Fisher,  of  “Wakefield,”  the  route  was 
changed  to  run  on  the  east  side.  This  necessitated  bridging 
Germantown  Road.  The  work  on  the  abutments  was  done 
by  a prominent  mason  of  our  town,  Alexander  Provest. 
Although  heavy  iron  work  has  replaced  the  light  superstruc- 
ture then  used,  the  stone  abutments  are  still  standing  and 
in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The  bridge  is  known  as 
the  Turnpike  Bridge.  The  road  started  at  Poplar  Street, 
and  terminated  at  Cedar  Hill,  the  elevation  between  Bring- 
hurst  Street  and  Shoemaker’s  Lane. 

On  June  6,  1832,  the  road  was  opened  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  President,  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  had  invited  the 
Councils  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  present.  The  cars 
were  made  in  Baltimore,  and  were  drawn  by  horses.  Six 
trips  a day  being  made.  The  fare  at  first  was  2 5 cents,  but 
in  1834  it  was  reduced  to  i2>4  cents,  or  as  the  coin  was  then 
called,  a Levy. 

On  November  23,  1832,  the  first  locomotive  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  “Old  Ironsides,”  made  by 
MathiasW.  Baldwin,  was  placed  on  the  road.  The  contract 
price  for  the  machine  was  $4000.  It  was  of  an  ingenious 
design  and  beset  the  builder  with  many  difficulties  in  its 
construction,  but  as  it  varied  slightly  from  the  specifications, 
the  railroad  company  insisted  on  a reduction  of  $500.  The 
making  of  this  locomotive  led  to  the  founding  of  Baldwin’s 
Locomotive  Works  which  now  is  able  to  produce  nine  loco- 
motives daily.  In  tbe  early  part  of  1907  this  company  com- 
pleted its  30,000th  engine.  Baldwin  had  so  much  trouble 
with  the  first  locomotive  that  he  vowed  he  would  never  build 
another.  His  second  venture,  however,  was  more  successful 
and  he  afterwards  made  considerable  money,  building  him- 
self a mansion  on  Chestnut  Street,  where  Keith’s  Theatre 
now  stands. 

The  old  engine  is  described  as  follows:  “Old  Ironsides 
was  a four-wheeled  engine,  modeled  on  the  English  practice 
at  that  time,  and  weighed,  in  running  order,  something  over 
5 tons.  The  rear,  or  driving  wheels,  were  54  inches  in 
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diameter,  on  a crank  axle  placed  in  front  of  the  firebox.  The 
cranks  were  39  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The  front 
wheels,  which  were  simply  carrying  wheels,  were  45  inches 
in  diameter,  on  an  axle  placed  first  back  of  the  cylinders.  The 
cylinders  were  9>4  inches  in  diameter  by  18  inches  stroke, 
and  were  attached  horizontally  to  the  outside  of  the  smoke- 
box,  which  was  D-shaped,  with  the  sides  receding  inwardly, 
so  as  to  bring  the  centre  line  of  each  cylinder  in  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  crank.  The  wheels  were  made  with  heavy 
cast  iron  hubs,  wooden  spokes  and  rims,  and  wrought  iron 
tires.  The  frame  was  of  wood,  placed  outside  the  wheels. 
The  boiler  was  30  inches  in  diameter  and  contained  72  copper 
flues  lYz  inches  in  diameter  and  7 feet  long.  The  tender 
was  a four-wheeled  platform,  with  wooden  sides  and  back, 
carrying  an  iron  box  for  a water  tank,  inclosed  in  a wooden 
casing,  and  with  a space  for  fuel  in  front.  The  engine  had 
no  cab.  The  valve  motion  was,  at  first,  given  by  a single 
loose  eccentric  for  each  cylinder,  placed  on  the  axle  between 
the  crank  and  the  hub  of  the  wheel;  on  the  inside  of  the 
eccentric  was  a half-circular  slot,  running  half  way  around. 
A stop  was  fastened  to  the  axle  at  the  arm  of  the  crank,  ter- 
minating in  a pin  which  projected  into  the  slot.  The  engine 
was  reversed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  eccentric  on  the 
axle  by  a lever  operated  from  the  footboard.  This  form 
of  valve  motion  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  changed, 
and  a single  fixed  eccentric  for  each  cylinder  substituted.  The 
rock  shafts  which  were  under  the  footboard,  had  arms  above 
and  below,  and  the  eccentric  straps  each  had  a forked  rod, 
with  a hook,  or  an  upper  and  lower  latch  or  pin  at  their 
extremities  to  engage  with  the  upper  or  lower  arm  of  the 
rock  shaft.  The  eccentric  rods  were  raised  or  lowered  by 
a double  treadle,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  upper  or  lower 
arm  of  the  rock  shaft,  according  as  forward  or  backward 
gear  was  desired.  The  exhaust  of  the  Old  Ironsides  was 
so  arranged  that  there  was  only  a single  straight  pipe  run- 
ning across  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other,  with  an  opening 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  midway  between  the  cylinders, 
to  which  was  attached,  at  right  angles,  the  perpendicular 
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pipe  into  the  chimney.  The  cylinders,  exhausting  against 
each  other,  were  found,  after  the  engine  had  been  put  in  use, 
to  be  seriously  objectionable.  This  defect  was  afterwards 
remedied  by  turning  each  exhaust  pipe  upward  into  the  chim- 
ney, practically  as  is  now  done.  The  steam  joints  were  made 
with  canvas  and  red  lead,  as  was  the  practice  in  English  loco- 
motives, and  consequently  trouble  was  caused  from  time  to 
time  by  leaking.” 

In  the  newspapers  it  was  stated  that  the  engine  would 
run  daily  in  fair  weather,  and  on  rainy  days  horses  would 
be  used.  The  wet  rails  on  the  turns  were  too  much  for  the 
engine.  One  of  our  old  inhabitants  afterwards  related  that 
he  was  on  the  first  trip,  and  that  about  half  way  the  engine 
broke  down,  and  the  passengers  had  to  walk  home. 

In  March,  1833,  the  road  was  authorized  to  extend  the 
single  track  on  Ninth  Street  as  far  south  as  Vine  Street,  and 
to  continue  it  to  the  terminal  in  Germantown,  one  hundred 
yards  west  of  Main  Street,  the  road  having  extended  no  fur- 
ther south  than  Spring  Garden  Street.  When  it  was  carried 
to  Main  Street,  the  tracks  ran  up  alongside  of  Shingle’s 
Tavern.  Reeder’s  Tavern  was  north  of  it,  about  where 
Parker’s  store  (Goodwin’s)  now  is. 

During  Henry  Clay’s  contest  for  the  Presidency,  the 
Shingles,  who  were  his  partisans,  erected  a pole  alongside  of 
the  tracks  with  a signboard  upon  it  displaying  a picture  of 
Henry  Clay  with  a sack  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  lettered, 
“The  Farmer  Boy  of  Ashland.”  Some  years  after  this  the 
Main  Street  depot  was  erected  on  this  site. 

The  rails  of  the  first  road  were  set  on  stones  fastened 
with  iron  saddles,  the  spikes  which  held  the  cradles  being 
soldered  firmly  in  the  stones.  A number  of  these  stones 
were  used  In  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Main  Street  station, 
and  could  be  seen  when  the  areaway  was  open  in  front  of  the 
building.  When  excavations  were  made  In  Vernon  Park  for 
the  Carnegie  Library,  William  H.  Emhardt  recovered  one 
of  these  stones  and  an  iron  cradle,  and  placed  them  in  the 
Site  and  Relic  Society  Museum,  in  the  Concord  School 
House. 
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The  second  locomotive,  named  “Rocket,”  was  built  in 
England  in  1837,  Braithwaite  & Company,  of  London. 
It  went  into  commission  in  March,  1838.  It  weighed  5M 
tons.  In  a short  time  the  company  had  several  locomotives 
built.  They  were  named  “Comet,”  “Meteor,”  “Fort  Erie” 
and  “Superior,”  and  ran  their  trains  more  frequently.  The 
experiences  of  some  of  the  first  employes  who  worked  on 
the  road  are  very  interesting.  The  crew  that  ran  the  last 
train  out  of  Philadelphia  in  the  evening,  to  get  back  to  the 
city,  where  they  lived,  would  push  a coal  car  out  from  one 
of  the  coal  yards,  get  in  and  run  the  car  by  gravity  to  Ninth 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  where  they  would  push  the  car 
into  one  of  the  yards  in  the  vicinity,  then  go  home,  returning 
on  a passenger  train  in  the  morning,  taking  their  train  back 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  two  conductors  appointed  on  the  road  were 
Joseph  Kite  and  Daniel  Dungan.  There  was  no  conductor 
on  the  first  train  down  in  the  morning,  so  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers would  collect  the  fares  and  turn  in  the  money  and 
tickets  on  arrival  at  Ninth  and  Green  Streets,  Hillary 
Krickbaum  collected  these  fares  so  often  that  the  company 
finally  appointed  him  conductor  of  the  road.  This  was  the 
third  appointment.  John  Markley  was  engineer  of  “Old 
Ironsides.”  All  the  coal  dealers  of  the  town  had  to  handle 
their  own  coal  cars.  They  were  obliged  to  take  their  horses 
and  draw  the  coal  cars  up  from  Nicetown  planes,  and  when 
discharged,  send  them  back  by  gravity.  After  the  track  was 
extended  to  Chestnut  Hill,  for  a long  while  there  was  no 
telegraph  communication,  and  should  an  accident  or  break- 
down occur,  one  of  the  trainmen  was  dispatched  to  German- 
town on  foot  to  notify  the  Superintendent.  The  company 
intended  extending  the  road  from  Germantown  to  Norris- 
town, and  had  so  far  progressed  that  they  made  numerous 
excavations.  A deep  cut  was  made  west  of  Main  Street,  on 
the  Wister  property  opposite  the  station.  There  is  also  one, 
still  in  evidence,  back  of  Robert  Moffley’s  grounds,  on  Wayne 
Street,  and  there  was  another  near  the  Wissahickon  Creek. 
They  had  gone  thus  far  when  the  project  was  abandoned. 
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because  the  ei>gineers  declared  it  to  be  impracticable  to  build 
a bridge  for  railroad  purposes  over  the  Wissahickon.  The 
excavation  on  the  Wister  property  remained  there  until  the 
city  secured  it  for  park  purposes.  It  was  in  the  part  of  the 
grounds  that  was  allowed  to  grow  wild,  so  as  to  shield  the 
stables  and  back  buildings  on  the  north  from  view  of  the 
house.  Creeping  vines  ran  over  it,  tall  trees  added  to  the 
beauty  and  dogwood  grew  in  and  around  it. 

The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Wissahickon  were  finally 
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overcome.  The  engineers  found  a point  near  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  where  a bridge  might  be  built  at  an  elevation  of 
about  seventy-five  feet.  It  was  a wooden  structure,  473  feet 
in  length,  and  was  the  highest  of  any  bridges  built  up  to  that 
period.  The  road  was  opened  to  Manayunk  on  October 
18,  1834. 

In  1839  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  Company 
was  formed.  They  built  a line  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  with  a terminal  on  Broad  Street,  near  Race.  The 
first  engine  on  this  road,  strange  to  relate,  was  not  run  out 
of  Philadelphia,  but  was  taken  to  Reading  on  a canal  boat. 
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and  there  transferred  to  the  tracks.  The  “Gowan  Marx,” 
as  it  was  called,  rweighed  1 1 tons.  On  its  first  run  to  Phila- 
delphia it  carried  besides  6o  passengers,  1635  barrels  of 
flour,  Reading  at  that  time  being  a great  milling  centre. 
There  were  also  75K  tons  of  bloom  (pig  iron),  2 hogsheads 
of  whiskey,  and  6 tons  of  coal,  not  for  the  engine’s  own  use, 
as  the  furnace  was  still  supplied  with  wood.  The  total 
weight  was  379  tons,  but  now  there  are  many  engines  that 
weigh  half  the  entire  weight  of  this  train.  The  Philadel- 
phia & Reading  Company  very  soon  secured  control  of  the 
roads  to  Germantown  and  Norristown. 

One  of  the  first  anthracite  coal  burning  locomotives, 
the  “Hiawatha,”  an  invention  of  James  Milholland,  was 
placed  on  the  road  in  1859;  it  was  characterized  by  the 
smokestack  broadening  out  at  the  top.  This  type  of  engine 
was  used  as  switching  engines  in  the  seventies.  They  were 
a familiar  sight  around  the  car  yards.  The  “Rocket”  was 
in  use  until  1879,  and  its  performance  was  310,164  miles. 
This  record  is  considered  remarkable.  The  engine  is  still 
in  good  running  order,  and  during  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893, 
ran  to  Chicago  under  its  own  steam.  It  is  now  in  the  Field’s 
Museum,  at  Chicago.  “Old  Ironsides”  was  considered  a 
national  curiosity,  and  was  placed  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  but  unfortunately  was  lost  when  that  insti- 
tution’s building  was  burned. 

In  September,  1863,  the  historic  old  Robeson  Mill, 
known  in  Revolutionary  days  as  the  Vanderen  Mill,  which 
stood  directly  underneath  the  Wissahickon  bridge,  caught 
fire  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  and  with  it  the  bridge 
was  destroyed.  It  was  the  day  on  which  the  119th  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  were  sworn  in,  and  as  their 
march  was  out  Ridge  Road  to  their  camp  grounds,  they  were 
able  to  assist  the  firemen  in  fighting  the  fire.  The  old  bridge 
was  replaced  with  a plain  truss  bridge  on  wooden  girders. 
The  railroad  company  has  since  erected  on  the  same  site 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  stone  viaducts  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

About  1858  the  horse  car  line  was  established  on  Ger- 
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mantown  Road  as  far  as  Church  Street.  These  cars  ran 
south  on  Fourth  Street.  About  1872  there  was  a competing 
line  of  coaches,  known  as  the  Herdic  coaches,  that  took  pas- 
sengers south  on  Broad  Street,  landing  them  in  a more  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city.  A dummy  line  was  projected  on  the 
plank  road,  now  Wayne  Street,  with  a terminal  on  Chelten 
Avenue,  in  front  of  where  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  now 
stands.  It  was  a financial  failure.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made,  the  Indian  footpath,  of 
which  I first  spoke,  has  been  transformed  into  a well-paved 
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and  well-lighted  avenue,  nine  miles  long,  commencing  at 
Laurel  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  ending  at  the  County  Line, 
Chestnut  Hill,  and  now  known  as  Germantown  Avenue. 

The  old  railroad,  with  its  six  trains  a day,  horse-drawn 
in  rainy  weather,  has  been  transformed  into  a well-equipped 
road  running  trains  every  fifteen  minutes,  at  a speed  of  about 
30  miles  an  hour.  With  this  and  a competing  line  on  the 
west  side,  and  three  direct  trolley  lines  with  numerous  con- 
nections, in  place  of  the  old  stage  and  horse  car,  we  see  the 
marvelous  strides  the  passing  years  have  made  in  the  matter 
of  transportation,  furnishing  to  Germantown  facilities 
equalled  by  few  suburban  towns  in  the  United  States. 


THE  CONCORD 
SCHOOL  HOUSE 


By  ROMAINE  KEYSER 

Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society, 

March  29th,  1903 

IT  was  my  purpose  to  closely  confine  this  paper  to  the  facts 
contained  in  the  book  of  record,  but  at  the  very  outset  I 
am  tempted  to  put  this  resolution  aside,  for  a moment 
only,  and  consider  why  the  Concord  School  was  so  called. 
Some  of  our  local  historians  insist,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason,  that  Germantown  was  a Tory  town,  and  any  con- 
nection between  the  name  of  the  school  and  that  event  in 
New  England  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. While  I will  not  take  issue  with  them,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  state  a fact  and  draw  a conclusion.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1775,  the  following  hand  bill  was  distributed 
in  Germantown: 
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“ To  the  Inhabitants  of  Germantown: 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  repeated  Expresses,  that 
have  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  King’s  Forces  and  the 
Bostonians  were  in  actual  engagement,  which  makes  it  highly 
incumbent  for  Persons  who  have  any  Regard  for  their  Coun- 
try, their  Liberty  and  Property,  to  meet  and  enter  on  such 
Measures  as  may  be  a Means  to  avert  the  impending  Ruin 
that  threatens  our  Country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  friend 
to  America,  Freeholders  and  others,  will  attend  at  the  Union 
School-house  in  said  Town,  on  Monday,  the  First  Day  of 
May  next,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  enter  on  such 
measures  as  may  seem  most  proper  in  the  present  emergency.’' 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  the  people 
of  Germantown,  who  were  patriotic  enough  to  issue  that 
call,  were  so  dead  to  every  other  sentiment  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  shot  that  was  “heard  round  the  world?”  It  is 
true  that  some  of  them  were  Tories;  it  is  true  that  some  of 
them  refused  “for  conscience’s  sake”  to  come  out  of  their 
cellars  and  fight  for  their  country,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
when  they  did  come  out  they  took  the  silver  buckles  from 
the  officer  lying  dead  at  their  door,  as  your  Guide  Book 
says.  It  is  not  true  that  patriotism  languished  in  German- 
town in  those  trying  days — there  were  a number  who  were 
quick  to  understand  and  eager  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  heroic  deeds;  and  how  better  than  in  the  name  of  a school ! 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  Concord  School. 

At  this  point  I leave  personal  opinion  and  cling  closely 
to  historic  facts,  giving  extracts  from  the  original  and  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
Concord  School  and  building.  The  first  entry  in  the  Minute 
Book  reads  as  follows: 

“Be  it  hereby  remembered  that  whereas  a number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  end  of  Germantown,  taking 
into  consideration  the  distance  and  particular  inconvenience 
through  the  winter  seasons  of  sending  their  children  to  the 
Lower  School,  and  seeing  the  number  of  children  continually 
increasing,  and  the  rooms  rented  for  the  schools  in  that 
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neighborhood  mostly  too  small  and  Inconvenient.  When 
the  building  of  a school  house  in  that  part  of  the  town  was 
purposed  by  way  of  subscription : In  consequence  whereof  a 
meeting  was  appointed  in  order  to  obtain  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 
When  agreeable  to  the  appointment  a number  of  the  inhab- 
itants met  on  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1775,  in 
order  to  promote  the  building  and  erecting  a convenient 
school  house,  and  establishing  an  English  school  in  that  part 
of  the  town.  When  the  plan  of  the  house  and  the  spot  of 
ground  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  being  that  part  of 
the  Burying  Ground  Lot  at  the  Upper  End  of  Germantown, 
formerly  intended  for  that  purpose  by  one  Paul  Wolf,  the 
original  grantor  of  the  said  Burying  Ground  Lot,  and  in 
order  therefore  that  the  said  building  might  be  carried  on 
expeditiously,  Jacob  Engle,  Peter  Keyser,  Peter  Leibert  and 
Jacob  Knorr  were  unanimously  chosen  to  be  the  Managers 
of  the  said  building,  (by  whom)  Is  was  carried  on,  and 
nearly  completed  by  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  same  year 
fit  for  school,  which  was  first  opened  and  kept  by  John 
Grimes,  Schoolmaster.” 

The  following  list  of  contributors  contains  a few  names 


that  still  survive : 

Elizabeth  Ax 

John  Dedier 

George  Hoffman 

Frederick  Ax 

Jacob  Engle 

George  Hass 

Daniel  Beck 

John  Engle 

Deterich  Hassinger 

John  Beck 

Charles  Engle 

William  Houlgate 

Martin  Beck 

Paul  Engle 

Casper  Heft 

John  Bowman 

Ludwig  Engelhart 

Peter  Heisler 

John  Bringhurst 

Frederick  Eplin  (2) 

William  Heisler 

Christian  Benner 

Thomas  Forrest 

John  Johnson,  Sr. 

Michael  Billmeyer 

John  Gorgas,  Sr. 

John  Johnson,  Jr. 

Henry  Bruner 

Christian  Green 

Joseph  Johnson 

Blair  McClenichan 

Jacob  Gominger 

Anthony  Johnson 

Henry  Cress 

Conrad  Good 

Samuel  Johnson 

Benjamin  Chew 

John  Grimes 

Christian  Jacobs 

Jacob  Colman 

Jacob  Hall 

John  Jones 

Philip  Care 

Christian  Hergesheimer 

Peter  Keyser 

Peter  Care 

Christian  Huber 

Jacob  Keyser,  Jr. 

Frederick  Colby 

Jacob  Horter 

Jacob  Keyser,  Sr.  (2) 

Jacob  Clemens 

George  Hesser 

John  Keyser 

Godfrey  Deal 

John  Hesser 

Joseph  Keyser 

Peter  Diddier 

John  Hesser  (Saddler) 

Michael  Keyser 

Christian  Duy 

Leonard  Hesser 

Derrick  Keyser 

Abraham  Davis 

Christian  Hernitze 

William  Keyser 
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Benjamin  Keyser 
Jacob  Knorr 
Mathias  Knorr 
John  Knorr 
John  Leibert 
Peter  Leibert 
Ullery  Lollinger 
Godfrey  Lehman 
Christopher  Ludwig- 
Joseph  Miller 
Sebastian  Miller 
Michael  Milberger 
Samuel  Mechlin 
Henry  Moyer 
Jacob  Moyer 
Michael  Marsteller 
Charles  Nice 
Winard  Nice 
Nicholas  Olliver 


Dan’l  Pastorius 
George  Peters 
Mathias  Roop 
Elizabeth  Raser 
Mathias  Raser 
George  Schreiber 
Nathaniel  Schreiber 
Christian  Schneider 
Godlibend  Schneider 
Henry  Sharpnack 
Martin  Showacker 
John  Starr 
William  Spira 
Peter  Smith 
Frederick  Smith 
Leonard  Stoneburner 
Michael  Simon 
Jacob  Unrad 
Parson  Weinland 


George  Wuner 
Jacob  Welker 
Philip  Weber 
Martin  Weber 
John  Weaver  (2) 

Kiliam  Wice 
George  Walter 

First  Contribution: 

John  Bowman  & John 
Knorr,  Executors  of 
the  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament of  Catharine 
Rife,  late  of  Gernjan- 
town,  deceased,  paid 
out  of  the  discression- 
ary  part  of  her  Estate 
—50  pounds. 


The  War  of  the  Revolution  spread  its  blighting  influ- 
ence over  this  effort  to  establish  a school  so  that  the  minutes 
are  sadly  silent  for  eight  years,  when  the  work  is  again  taken 
up,  as  the  following  entries  will  show: 

“Be  it  hereby  further  remembered  that  a number  of 
the  contributors  to  the  said  Concord  School-house  met  at 
the  said  school-house  agreeable  to  an  appointment  on  the 
Fifteenth  day  of  April,  1783,  in  order  to  choose  Trustees 
for  the  said  school,  and  agree  upon  and  stipulate  the  author- 
ity of  the  Trustees  in  the  management  of  the  school  therein 
to  be  kept,  and  also  to  fix  the  annual  elections  hereafter  to 
be  held  for  choosing  Trustees,  annually,  for  the  said  school. 
Which  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  in  manner  following, 
that  is  to  say,  viz. : 

“First,  that  the  contributors  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed or  may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  value  or  sum  of 
fifteen  shillings  or  upwarcis,  either  to  the  use  of  the  said 
building  or  to  the  repairs  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
right  of  voting  or  be  voted  Trustees  for  the  said  school. 

“Secondly,  that  the  Trustees  shall  be  chosen  annually 
by  ballot  on  Whitsuntide  Monday,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  by  the  contributors  so 
entitled  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  number  of  the  said  Trus- 
tees shall  be  at  least  five,  and  no  more  than  seven. 
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“Thirdly,  that  the  said  Trustees  or  a majority  of  them 
shall  be  empowered  and  authorized  to  choose  and  agree  with 
school  masters  from  time  to  time  for  the  said  school,  and 
upon  the  reasonable  cause  to  them  appearing  to  dismiss  and 
discharge  them,  and  to  dismiss  unruly  scholars  who  shall 
not  submit  to  the  orderly  rules  of  the  said  school. 

“Fourthly,  that  at  least  three  of  the  said  Trustees  shall 
visit  and  inspect  the  said  school  and  school-house  once  in 
every  quarter. 

“And  conclusively  Jacob  Engle,  Peter  Keyser,  Peter 
Leibert,  Jacob  Knorr,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  Winard  Nice 
were  duly  chosen  to  be  the  Trustees  of  the  school  for  the 
ensuing  space  of  time  between  said  Fifteenth  day  of  April 
and  the  annual  day  of  election.” 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  annual  meeting  and  elec- 
tion of  Trustees  is  carefully  noted  each  year  in  the  Minute 
Book  from  1783.  Sometimes  the  same  group  of  men  were 
re-elected  for  many  years;  then  death  would  make  rapid 
changes  and  the  disturbance  continue  for  a year  or  more, 
only  to  settle  again  upon  a new  generation  of  men. 

1784 —  At  an  election  held  for  Trustees  at  the  school- 
house  Whitsun  Monday,  the  31st  of  May,  1784,  Peter  Key- 
ser, Jacob  Engle,  Peter  Leibert,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  Jacob 
Knorr  and  John  Keyser  were  duly  chosen  Trustees  of  the 
school  for  the  ensuing  year. 

1785 —  The  1 6th  day  of  May — same. 

1788 —  The  1 2th  day  of  May — Jacob  Knorr,  John 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Jacob  Engle,  Peter  Engle,  Peter  Keyser, 
Mathias  Raser  and  John  Leibert. 

1789 —  The  1st  day  of  June — Jacob  Engle,  Peter  Key- 
ser, John  Johnson,  Jr.,  Jacob  Knorr,  Mathias  Raser,  John 
Leibert  and  Michael  Keyser. 

1790 —  The  24th  day  of  May — same. 

1791 —  The  13th  day  of  June — Peter  Keyser,  Jacob 
Knorr,  Jacob  Engle,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  Mathias  Raser, 
Michael  Keyser  and  John  Keyser. 

1792 —  The  28th  day  of  May — same. 

1793 —  The  20th  day  of  May — same. 
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1794 —  The  9th  day  of  May — Jacob  Knorr,  Peter  Key- 
ser,  Michael  Keyser,  Mathias  Raser,  John  Keyser,  Jacob 
Unrad  and  William  Keyser. 

1795 —  The  25th  day  of  May — Jacob  Knorr,  William 
Keyser,  John  Keyser,  Mathias  Raser,  Michael  Keyser,  Jacob 
Unrad  and  Frederick  Ax. 

1796— 1798 — The  same  as  in  1795. 

1799 —  The  13th  day  of  May — Jacob  Knorr,  John  Key- 
ser, Michael  Keyser,  John  Johnson,  William  Keyser,  Jacob 
Unrad  and  Frederick  Ax. 

1800 —  The  2d  day  of  June — Jacob  Knorr,  Peter  Key- 
ser, Michael  Keyser,  John  Johnson,  William  Keyser,  Jacob 
Unrad  and  Frederick  Ax. 

1801— 1804 — The  same  as  in  1800. 

1805 — The  3d  day  of  June — Peter  Keyser,  John  John- 
son, Michael  Keyser,  Jacob  Keyser,  Jacob  Unrad,  Frederick 
Ax  and  William  Keyser. 

1809 —  The  22d  day  of  May — Wm.  Keyser,  Michael 
Keyser,  Jacob  Knorr,  Frederick  Ax,  Jacob  Keyser,  John  Lei- 
bert  and  Jacob  Bowman. 

1810 —  The  iith  day  of  June — William  Keyser,  Fred- 
erick Ax,  Jacob  Bowman,  Jacob  Knorr,  George  Peters,  Jacob 
Unrad  and  Jacob  Keyser. 

18 1 1 —  The  3d  day  of  June — William  Keyser,  Jacob 
Clemens,  George  Peters,  Jacob  Unrad,  Frederick  Ax,  Jacob 
Keyser  and  John  Engle. 

1812 —  The  1 8th  day  of  May — same. 

1813 —  The  7th  day  of  June — William  Keyser,  Jacob 
Keyser,  Jacob  Clemens,  Jacob  Bowman,  George  Peters, 
John  Engle  and  Frederick  Ax. 

1816 —  The  3d  day  of  June — Jacob  Keyser,  William 
Keyser,  Jacob  Bowman,  Jacob  Clemens,  George  Peters,  John 
Engle  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

1817 —  The  26th  day  of  May — same. 

1820 — The  22d  day  of  May — same. 

1822 — The  27th  day  of  May — Jacob  Keyser,  William 
Keyser,  Jacob  Bowman,  George  Peters,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Jacob  Clemens  and  Samuel  Weaver. 
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1824-1831 — The  same  as  in  1822, 

1832 —  The  nth  day  of  June — William  Keyset,  Jacob 
Keyset,  Jacob  Clemens,  Jacob  Bowman,  Samuel  Weavet, 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Chatles  Bockius. 

1833 —  The  27th  day  of  May — same. 

1834 —  The  19th  day  of  May — William  Keyset,  Jacob 
Keyset,  Jacob  Bowman,  Samuel  Weavet,  Chatles  Bockius, 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Samuel  Keyset. 

1835 —  The  8th  day  of  June — same. 

1836 —  The  23d  day  of  May — Jacob  Keyset,  William 
Keyset,  Jacob  Thomas,  Samuel  Weavet,  Chatles  Bockius, 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Samuel  Keyset. 

1837 —  The  15th  day  of  May — same. 

1843 —  Whitsun  Monday — Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel 
Keyset,  Samuel  Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  Albettus  King,  Elijah 
Houpt  and  Jacob  B.  Thomas. 

1844 —  The  27th  day  of  May — Samuel  Johnson,  Sami. 
Keyset,  Samuel  Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  Gideon  Keyset,  Wil- 
liam Bennet,  Jacob  B.  Thomas. 

1845 —  The  1 2th  day  of  May — Samuel  Johnson,  Sam- 
uel Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  William  Bennet,  William  Rose 
and  Gideon  Keyset. 

1846 —  The  I St  day  of  June — Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel 
Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  Samuel  Keyset,  Gideon  Keyset,  Wil- 
liam Bennet  and  Joshua  R.  Johnson. 

1848 —  The  1 2th  day  of  June — Samuel  Keyset,  Samuel 
Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  William  Bennet,  Gideon  Keyset, 
Chatles  G.  Bockius  and  J.  R.  Johnson. 

1849 —  The  28th  day  of  May — same. 

1850 —  The  29th  day  of  May — same. 

1851 —  The  9th  day  of  June — same. 

1852 —  The  31st  day  of  May — Samuel  Keyset,  Samuel 
Weavet,  Samuel  Nice,  Gideon  Keyset,  William  Bennet, 
Joshua  R.  Johnson  and  Elijah  Haupt. 

1853 —  Samuel  Keyset,  Samuel  Nice,  J.  R.  Johnson, 
Samuel  Weavet,  Henty  Fteas,  William  Bennet  and  Gideon 
Keyset. 
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1854 —  The  5th  day  of  June — same. 

1855 —  The  28th  day  of  May — same. 

1856 —  The  1 2th  day  of  May — Samuel  Keyser,  Samuel 
Nice,  Samuel  Johnson,  William  Benner,  John  C.  Channon, 
Gideon  Keyser  and  Henry  Freas. 

1857— 1863 — Same  each  year. 

1864 —  The  1 6th  day  of  May — Samuel  Keyser,  Samuel 
Nice,  Samuel  Johnson,  William  Benner,  Gideon  Keyser,  John 
C.  Channon,  Henry  Freas,  Joshua  R.  Johnson. 

1865 —  The  4th  day  of  June — Samuel  Keyser,  Samuel 
Nice,  Joshua  R.  Johnson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Gideon  Keyser, 
John  Channon,  William  Benner,  Daniel  L.  Keyser,  Henry 
Freas. 

1866 —  The  2 1 St  day  of  May — (Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  seven  members  additional) — Sam- 
uel Keyser,  William  Benner,  Samuel  Nice,  J.  R.  Johnson, 
Gideon  Keyser,  Henry  Freas,  Daniel  L.  Keyser  and  Frank- 
lin Kirk. 

1867 —  The  9th  day  of  June — Gideon  Keyser,  William 
Benner,  Samuel  Nice,  Joshua  R.  Johnson,  John  C.  Channon, 
Daniel  L.  Keyser,  Samuel  Johnson,  Franklin  Kirk,  Ellwood 
Johnson. 

1868 —  The  ist  day  of  June — same. 

1869 —  The  17th  day  of  May — same. 

1870 — The  5th  day  of  June — Gideon  Keyser,  William 
Benner,  Samuel  Nice,  J.  R.  Johnson,  Ellwood  Johnson,  Danl. 
L.  Keyser,  B.  F.  Kirk,  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Channon, 

1871 —  The  29th  day  of  May — same. 

1872 —  The  20th  day  of  May — same. 

1873 —  The  I St  day  of  June — same. 

1874 —  The  25th  day  of  May — Gideon  Keyser,  Wil- 
liam Benner,  Samuel  Nice,  J.  R.  Johnson,  E.  Johnson,  B.  F. 
Kirk,  John  Channon  and  D.  L.  Keyser. 

1875 —  The  17th  day  of  May — Gideon  Keyser,  S.  Nice, 
William  Benner,  J.  R.  Johnson,  B.  F.  Kirk,  D.  L.  Keyser 
and  Ellwood  Johnson 
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1876 —  The  5th  day  of  June — Gideon  Keyser,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Samuel  Nice,  William  Benner,  Daniel  L.  Keyser, 
Ellwood  Johnson  and  Dr.  Robert  S.  Woodrup. 

1877- 1883 — ^The  same  annually. 

1884 —  The  2d  day  of  June — adjourned  without  busi- 
ness on  account  of  death  of  William  Benner. 

1885 —  The  22d  day  of  May — Romaine  Keyser  elected 
to  fill  vacancy  of  Daniel  L.  Keyser,  deceased;  Jacob  Keyser 
in  place  of  William  Benner,  deceased;  David  C.  King  in 
place  of  Samuel  Johnson,  deceased. 

1885 — The  25th  day  of  May — Gideon  Keyser,  Samuel 
Nice,  Dr.  Robert  S Woodrop,  Ellwood  Johnson,  David  C. 
King,  Jacob  Keyser,  Romaine  Keyser. 

1884 — The  14th  day  of  June — Gideon  Keyser,  Ellwood 
Johnson,  Sami.  Nice,  Jacob  Keyser,  David  C.  King,  Edward 
T.  Johnson  and  Romaine  Keyser. 

1887 — The  30th  day  of  May — same. 

1 8 8 8 — Whit-Monday — same. 

1889 —  The  loth  day  of  June — Samuel  Nice,  Ellwood 
Johnson,  Jacob  Keyser,  David  C.  King,  Romaine  Keyser, 
Edward  T.  Johnson  and  William  Norton  Johnson,  M.  D. 

1890 —  Whitsun  Monday — same. 

1891 —  The  1 8th  day  of  May — Ellwood  Johnson,  Jacob 
Keyser,  David  C.  King,  Romaine  Keyser,  Edward  T.  John- 
son and  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Johnson. 

1892— 1902 — The  same  each  year. 


Presidents 

Samuel  Johnson 1842-1847 

Samuel  Keyser 1848-1866 

Gideon  Keyser 1867-1889 

David  C.  King 1889- 

Vice-President 

William  Benner 1866-1875 

Treasurers 

Jacob  Knorr 1775-1801; 

William  Keyser 1805-1818 
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Jacob  Keyser 1818-1839 

Charles  Bockius 1839-1842 

Samuel  Weaver 1842-1851 

Samuel  Nice 1851-1884 

Ellwood  Johnson 1885- 

Secretaries 

Jacob  B.  Thomas 1842-1845 

William  Rose 1845-1846 

Joshua  R.  Johnson 1846-1855 

1864-1875 

H.  Freas 1856-1863 

Daniel  L.  Keyser 1876-1883 

Ellwood  Johnson  (pro  tern)  . 1884-1885 
Romaine  Keyser 1885- 

The  original  subscription,  and  those  made  in  1785  and 

1788  amounted  to 245  pounds — i — 2 

Less  Continental.  ...  2 pounds 


243  pounds — I — 2 

Subsequently  enough  was  collected  to  bring  the  amount 
on  June  4,  1794,  to  246  pounds — 16 — 2.  In  1808  Samuel 
Johnson  paid  15  shillings.  In  1809  Jacob  Knorr  paid  15 
shillings.  In  1809  John  Engle  paid  15  shillings.  And  the 
last  recorded  subscription  was  June  ii,  1810,  John  Dedier, 
15  shillings. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  itemized  as  follows : 

Materials 118  pounds — 12 — 6 

Carpenter  work,  including  table  and 

bench  45  pounds — 12 — 6 

Painting  and  glazing.  i pound  — 13 — 5 

Mason  and  plastering 39  pounds — 19 — i 

Total  cost  of  School  Building 239  pounds — 3 — 3 

Subsequently  every  expenditure  is  itemized.  “To  Cash 
paid  for  this  book,  3 shillings,”  “A  light  of  glass,”  “A  step 
for  the  front  door,”  “Posts  and  boards  for  fence.”  I think 
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the  boys  must  have  been  very  mischievous  in  those  days.  This 
entry  frequently  occurs,  “i  light  of  glass  and  putty,  i shil- 
ling.” On  February  21,  1798,  is  this  entry,  “Total  amount 
of  subscription  towards  sinking  the  well  and  pump  at  school- 
house  handed  to  me  by  William  Keyser,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  Collector,  58  pounds — 16 — 3.”  On  the  other  side 
of  the  account  is  this  entry,  “Total  amount  of  expense  for 
sinking  well  and  pump  of  the  school-house,  exhibited  by  Wil- 
liam Keyser,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  business,  60  pounds 
— 14 — 1034.”  And  those  of  us  who  know  the  character  of 
the  rock  there  can  understand  why  it  cost  so  much. 

How  long  John  Grimes  remained  schoolmaster  we  do 
not  knov/,  but  on  December  9,  1797,  Nathaniel  Major  is 
credited  with  i pound — 13 — 9 towards  that  part  of  the 
school  salary  allotted  for  defraying  expenses,  etc. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  August  26,  1797,  it  was 
“agreed  that  the  salary  for  schooling  from  this  present  time 
forward  shall  be  fixed  at  one  and  a half  dollars  per  quarter 
for  each  scholar.  One  shilling  3 pence  of  the  said  quarterly 
salai'y  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  by  the  master,  as  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  collect  the  same  for  the  use  of 
repairs.” 

The  last  entry,  in  the  old  account,  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  occurred  March  29,  1804,  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  cash  account;  and  this  very  sad  entry  on  the  credit  side 
under  date  of  December  12,  1800: 

“By  drawback  of  Nathaniel  Major,  5 pounds — 5 — 3 
being  all  he  was  able  to  recover  of  the  last  6 pounds  5 
shillings.” 

And  with  this  entry  the  old  account  closes. 

In  1805  William  Keyser  was  appointed  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  and  charges  himself  with  5 pounds — 19 — 9.  In 
1807  the  accounts  were  “examined”  by  Michael  Keyser  and 
Jacob  Unrad.  Do  not  think  that  they  lacked  any  of  the 
spirit  of  progress.  Under  date  of  March  28,  1806,  the 
Treasurer  paid  7 shillings — 6 for  “Advertisment,”  and  again 
on  September  17,  and  so  on  until  1809. 
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April  13,  1806,  Martin  Hocker  commenced  keeping 
school  at  12  shillings — 6 per  quarter  for  common  tuition, 
and  out  of  that  he  was  to  pay  i shilling — 3 per  scholar  to 
the  Trustees  for  contingent  expenses. 

For  Grammar  scholars  he  is  to  get  15  shillings  per 
quarter. 

March  27,  1809,  the  Treasurer  received  2 pounds — 12 
— 6 from  the  master,  return  of  money  lent  him  to  buy  i cord 
of  oak  wood. 

January  23,  1810,  the  books  speak  of  Master  Young. 

August  13,  18 1 1,  Mr.  Wiley  was  Master. 

March  27,  1812,  Mr.  Rizer  drew  money  for  fire  wood. 

About  this  time  the  Exchequer  was  in  a very  poor  con- 
dition. 

May  22,  1809,  the  accounts  of  William  Keyser,  Clerk 
and  Treasurer,  were  examined,  and  showed  a “balance  of 
I pound — 7 — y2."  “Kept  back  what  I owed  Hocker  for 
schooling,  including  my  black  boy’s  tuition,  2 pounds — 3.” 
I am  glad  to  know  that  there  was  some  thought  for  the 
black  man  even  at  that  early  day. 

The  examination  of  the  accounts  this  year  was  made 
by  Michael  and  Jacob  Keyser. 

June  17,  1813,  the  accounts  change  to  dollars  and  cents. 

William  Kulp  is  now  Head  Master,  and  yields  to  Jacob 
Kulp  in  1817. 

The  Auditing  Committee  found  but  8 shillings  in  the 
Treasurer’s  hands  on  June  3,  18 ii.  This  condition  was 
somewhat  improved  later. 

In  1818  it  was  found  necessary  to  refurnish  and  put  on 
a new  roof.  It  required  some  financing  to  accomplish  this 
with  only  $60.61  in  the  treasury.  Jacob  Keyser  was  elected 
Treasurer  this  year. 

William  Keyser  was  “Treasurer  of  the  Grave  Yard,” 
as  they  called  it,  and  offered  to  loan  the  Trustees  of  the 
school  $109.00  without  interest,  to  be  repaid  whenever  it 
was  wanted  for  repairs.  This  loan  was  carried  until  May 
27,  1843,  when  it  was  finally  paid,  having  run  a few  days 
over  24  years. 
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In  1822  they  were  again  in  need  of  funds,  and  William 
Keyser  advanced  $350.00,  for  which  he  took  the  Trustees’ 
note,  which  ran  until  May  15,  1837.  In  paying  this  note 
it  was  customary  to  pay  all  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  William  Keyser,  leaving  the  school  treasury 
empty.  So  small  were  the  payments  that  1 5 years  were 
required  to  liquidate  this  debt. 

In  the  years  1818-19-20  they  raised  $527.00.  Messrs. 
Slocumb,  Duval  and  Chew  contributed  $20.00.  The  Trus- 
tees, acting  as  collectors  (William  and  Jacob  Keyser,  30.00; 
Jacob  Clemens,  $150.00;  Jacob  Clemens  and  George  Peters, 
$76.75),  raised  $256.75. 

In  1821  the  use  of  the  second  story  room  was  given 
to  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  81,  Masonic  Order,  they  to  con- 
tribute $25.00  a year. 

In  May,  1825,  William  Kulp  again  became  schoolmas- 
ter. He  was  highly  regarded  as  a teacher  and  disciplina- 
rian. Examples  of  his  artistic  penmanship  are  still  extant; 
the  transcript  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  into 
this  book  was  made  by  him.  I have  the  knife  with  which 
he  used  to  make  quill  pens;  it  was  quite  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  died  in  1835,  “much  esteemed  for  his  uprightness 
of  life.” 

February  28,  1825,  the  school  was  modernized  by  the 
purchase  from  Samuel  Johnson  of  a stove  and  coal  for 
$25.00. 

In  1835  the  Treasurer  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
$42.70  from  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  funds  for 
paving  the  front,  and  building  a wall. 

In  1836  $2.75  was  received  of  Charles  Bockius  for  bell 
subscription.  (The  only  mention  in  the  book  of  the  bell.) 

May  15,  1837,  50  cents  was  paid  for  painting  black- 
board. November  iith  of  the  same  year  paid  Samuel 
Johnson:  For  coal,  $14.10;  hauling  same,  $3.28;  breaking 
and  carrying  in,  $1.30;  cord  dry  hickory  wood,  $4.00. 

If  we  judge  by  the  following  entry,  our  condition  on 
the  coal  question  has  not  changed  very  much:  In  1838,  2d, 
3d  and  4th  months,  2 tons  of  coal  and  hauling,  $14.50. 
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Under  same  date,  rope  for  bell,  91  cents. 

On  June  4,  1838,  Kirby  Spencer,  teacher,  was  paid  for 
fuel  and  institution  fees,  $25.37. 

September  10,  1839,  was  necessary  to  advertise  for  a 
teacher. 

In  1840  the  township  contributed  $20.00  through  Wil- 
liam Summers,  Supervisor,  and  the  school  began  a new  life 
with  Charles  Hanford  as  teacher. 

The  account  this  year  showed  a balance  of  $110.00  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  Bockius,  Treasurer,  and  at  once  the 
expenses  began  to  grow. 

December  i,  1840,  paid  James  Murter  37^4  cents  for 
leveling  the  schoolhouse  yard. 

October  19,  1840,  cash  received  from  Naaman  Keyser, 
Director  of  Public  School,  by  the  hand  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
one  quarter’s  rent  for  the  lower  room  of  the  schoolhouse, 
due  January  7,  1841,  $8.75. 

We  can  hardly  undrstand  how  these  modest  men  could 
on  January  ii,  1841,  pay  P.  R.  Freas  & Co.,  for  advertis- 
ing proceedings  of  Trustees,  50  cents. 

April  18,  1843,  received  of  Jacob  B.  Thomas,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Directors  of  the  Public  School,  on  account  of 
rent,  $33-73- 

Charles  Bockius  resigned  as  Treasurer  that  year,  and 
Samuel  Weaver  was  elected  Whitsun  Monday,  1842. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  Samuel  Keyser  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  a settlement  with  the  late  Treasurer, 
which  was  done,  and  the  committee  reported  at  a special 
meeting  October  2,  1843,  that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty, 
and  found  him  indebted  to  the  Trustees  to  the  extent  of 
$5.63,  and  his  accounts  correct. 

This  year  (1843)  the  minutes  show  the  Trustees  or- 
ganized in  true  corporate  style.  The  report  of  the  election 
held  Whitsun  Monday  for  Trustees  was  read  as  follows: 
That  Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Keyser,  Samuel  Weaver,  Sam- 
uel Nice,  Albertus  King,  Elijah  Houpt  and  Jacob  B.  Thomas 
were  duly  elected. 


(Signed) 


JOHN  O.  BLYTHE,  Judge. 
LUKE  M.  JOHNSON,  Clerk. 
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The  Board  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  when  Samuel  Johnson  was  duly  elected  President; 
Jacob  B.  Thomas,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  Weaver,  Treasurer; 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Samuel  Keyser,  Committee  on  Accounts; 
Samuel  Keyser  and  Samuel  Weaver,  Committee  on  Repairs. 

William  Rose  was  Secretary  in  1845,  1846 

Joshua  R.  Johnson  held  the  position.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
President,  and  Samuel  Weaver,  Treasurer. 

In  1847  the  schoolhouse  was  rented  to  the  “American 
Society”  for  v$40.oo  per  annum.  This  was  Reliance  Coun- 
cil, No.  40,  Senior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  7th  month  27th, 
1847,  Samuel  Nice  (for  the  Committee  on  Property)  re- 
ported the  house  painted,  and  half  of  the  lower  part  and 
garret  converted  into  a dwelling  and  rented  to  a schoolmaster 
for  $40.00  per  annum,  a pay  day  school  to  be  opened  on  the 
1 6th  of  August.  Joshua  R.  Johnson  and  Samuel  Nice  were 
to  negotiate  a “loan  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  bills.” 
The  Bank  of  Germantown  discounted  their  note  for  $i  1 5.00. 

On  May  17,  1853,  Washington  Council,  No.  i.  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  was  organized  in 
this  building.  From  this  place  there  has  gone  out  such  far- 
reaching  influence  that  the  order  to-day  is  known  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

A special  meeting  held  12th  month  17th,  1853,  to  con- 
sider an  application  by  the  Borough  Council  to  rent  the 
schoolhouse  for  a police  station.  A committee,  composed  of 
William  Benner,  Gideon  Keyser  and  Henry  Freas,  was 
named  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  at  a future  meeting, 
which  was  held  ist  month  14th,  1854.  The  foregoing  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  rent  the  house  for 
the  aforesaid  purpose,  the  neighbors  having  generally  remon- 
strated against  it. 

In  1855  the  Charter  Oak  Library  Association  rented 
the  upper  room,  which  they  still  occupy.  This  association, 
composed  of  young  men  48  years  ago,  has  almost  passed 
out  of  existence;  the  few  who  still  meet  at  irregular  inter- 
vals have  grown  gray,  and  wish  only  to  retain  the  privileges 
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of  this  room  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  life  for  them. 
Out  of  this  group  of  young  men  quite  a number  went  into 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  never  to  return.  Some  who  did 
return  were  battle  scarred,  and  only  survived  a short  time. 
One  or  two  remain  who  bear  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of 
the  dreadful  conflict. 

In  1875  the  Trustees  celebrated  the  Centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  school. 

In  1876  the  city  improvements  cost  $329.67. 

This  hurried  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  brings 
us  down  to  our  own  time  and  almost  the  present  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Five  generations  of  men  have  been  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  modest  school. 

On  May  25,  1885,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Ellwood  Johnson,  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  minutes : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Concord  Schoolhouse 
of  Germantown  desire  to  testify  their  full  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  three  of  their  members  lately  deceased.  In 
the  death  of  Daniel  L.  Keyser,  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  we  lose  the  assistance  of  one  deeply  interested  in 
all  good  works,  a representative  citizen,  a true  friend,  an 
honorable,  upright  man,  whose  place  in  our  community  will 
be  hard  to  fill,  and  whose  kindly  words  and  pleasant  smile 
will  be  greatly  missed  amongst  us. 

“William  Benner,  another  of  our  members,  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious, yet  worthily  filling  his  place  amongst  his  fellow 
men,  has  also  quietly  gone  out  from  us,  respected  and  re- 
gretted; also 

“Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  oldest  members,  who  was 
elected  in  place  of  his  father  nearly  forty  years  ago.  He 
served  the  Board  faithfully.  He  died  at  his  home  near  the 
schoolhouse,  March  24th,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

ELLWOOD  JOHNSON, 

Secretary  Pro  Tern.” 
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Some  time  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  at  din- 
ner a commander  who  had  rescued  at  great  peril,  in  mid- 
ocean, the  crew  of  a sinking  ship.  He  was  asked  to  tell  the 
story,  and  when  he  arose  a storm  of  applause,  that  continued 
some  time,  greeted  him,  much  to  his  embarrassment.  He 
could  not  understand  why  he  was  so  much  honored.  He 
said,  “I  have  only  done  my  duty.” 

That  thought  is  still  in  mind,  and  comes  to  me  forcibly. 
No  doubt  these  plain  and  modest  men  of  a century  ago 
thought  they  were  only  doing  their  duty  when  they  founded 
this  school.  But  the  little  seed  of  public  education  then 
planted  has  grown  throughout  the  States  into  the  splendid 
tree,  “the  leaves  of  which  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation.” 

I have  no  doubt  if  we  could  look  backward  into  their 
faces,  we  would  find  them  much  surprised,  to  know  that  we 
honored  them,  by  recalling  their  names,  simply  because  they 
did  their  duty,  and  handed  on  to  us  the  little  school  building. 
It  is  representative  of  the  substantial  character  of  its 
founders. 

There  is  not  a crack  in  its  walls,  not  a stone  out  of 
place;  the  sill  at  the  doorway  has  been  worn  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  never  will  return,  whose  memories  are  still  dear 
to  us;  and,  although  we  remember  the  birch  rod,  we  still 
think  tenderly  of  the  old  school  and  its  childhood  associa- 
tions. 

The  same  old  stones  are  in  the  wall; 

The  bell  swings  to  and  fro; 

Its  music  just  the  same,  dear  friends, 

’Twas  many  years  ago. 
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The  Dramatic  Features  of 
Pennsylvania  History 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I assure  you  that 
it  gives  me  much  personal  pleasure  to  be  called  upon 
to  address  a Society  animated  by  a patriotic  and 
public-spirited  purpose.  I intend  to  talk  in  a simple  and 
familiar  way  about  matters  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
all  citizens  of  this  great  State.  When  I received  your  invi- 
tation I was  at  a loss  for  a familiar  theme,  but  about  ten  days 
ago,  when  asked  to  state,  for  public  announcement,  my  exact 
subject,  I recalled  that  I had,  but  the  day  before,  performed 
a most  interesting  official  duty — the  supervision  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  Capitol  Commissioners  and  the  famous 
artist,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  a 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  just  completed  the  coronation 
portrait  of  King  Edward  VII — a contract  which  will  require 
Mr.  Abbey  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  four  years  to  the 
painting  of  pictures  for  the  decoration  and  adornment  of 
our  new  State  Capitol.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I might 
put  into  words  some  of  the  subjects  familiar  to  most  students 
of  Pennsylvania’s  history,  which  Mr.  Abbey  will  probably 
select,  assisted  as  he  will  be,  by  the  suggestions  of  that  able 
and  most  learned  of  Pennsylvania’s  scholars.  Governor 
Pennypacker,  Hence  I have  entitled  my  subject,  “The  Dra- 
matic Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History.”  Strange  to  say, 
we  are  too  loath  to  take  up  seriously  the  study  of  the  history 
of  our  own  Commonwealth,  yet  we  turn  much  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  pass  over  with  indifference  and  with  censurable 
inattention  those  events  which  make  this  a Commonwealth 
of  which  all  can  be  justly  and  honestly  proud. 
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I asked  that  a map  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  hung  up 
here  so  that  I might  indicate,  in  a general  way,  some  of  the 
features  upon  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell.  The  State  is 
very  happily  situated  geographically;  it  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  on  the  eastern  side,  terminating  in  a 
great  bay  below  which  gives  it  access  to  the  ocean ; it  reaches 
on  the  northwestern  corner  to  Lake  Erie,  and  is  provided 
with  an  outlet,  so  far  as  our  western  commerce  is  concerned, 
by  the  great  rivers  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela, 
which  united  make  the  Ohio  and  give  us  communication 
with  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  it  is  bisected  in  the  north 
and  centre  by  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  and  these  unit- 
ing flow  through  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Nature  provided  waters  which  constituted 
for  many  years  natural  highways  upon  which  military  and 
commercial  movements  took  place  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  this  accounts  for  much  in 
our  history. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  a hard  struggle  there  was  to 
maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
before  coming  to  that  I must  deal  with  introductory  scenes, 
and  the  first  picture  which  deserves  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
historic  canvas  relates  to  the  explorations  instituted  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Trading  Company  in  search  of  a north- 
west passage,  and  to  the  commission  given  to  Henry  Hudson 
to  discover,  if  he  could,  a northwest  passage  to  China.  The 
Dutch  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  entered  into  keen  competi- 
tion with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  which  at  that  time 
were  the  two  leading  exploring  and  colonizing  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  their  efforts  to  find  a more  direct  and  expedi- 
tious passage  to  China,  the  Dutch  Company  sent  out  this  ad- 
venturous Englishman,  Henry  Hudson,  whose  life  in  itself 
is  full  of  romance,  in  order  to  discover,  if  he  could,  some 
direct  route  by  which  the  ocean  voyage  to  the  Orient  might 
be  considerably  shortened.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware Bay  in  a little  ship  called  “The  Half  Moon,”  and  al- 
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though  he  did  not  penetrate  very  far  on  account  of  the  sand 
bars,  he  afterwards  entered  the  North  River,  as  it  was  then 
called, — the  Delaware,  in  contrast,  being  for  many  years 
called  the  South  River — yet  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered 
a new  and  noble  bay  was  borne  in  remembrance,  and  led 
other  enterprising  explorers — notably  Captain  Mey,  whose 
name  is  now  inseparably  attached,  though  with  a difference  in 
the  spelling,  to  the  southern  cape  of  our  sister  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  interesting  log  kept  by  Hudson  and  published 
both  in  Amsterdam  and  London  caused  subsequent  explora- 
tions to  be  made  somewhat  in  the  same  direction,  and  led  to 
the  sad  discovery  that  the  last  and  closing  scene  in  Henry 
Hudson’s  life  was  on  the  wintry  and  desolate  shores  of  the 
great  body  of  water  always  to  be  known  by  his  name — Hud- 
son’s Bay.  In  a series  of  historical  pictures,  a front  place 
should  be  given  to  some  one  of  these  incidents  as  a proper 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

A later  effort  in  the  way  of  exploration,  resulting  in 
actual  settlement,  was  undertaken  by  Queen  Christina,  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  the  great  Swedish  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  her  Chancellor  Oxenstierna  was  the  most 
enlightened  statesman  of  his  day.  The  settlements  of  the 
Swedes  were  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  Delaware,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lewes,  then  known  by  the  picturesque  name 
of  the  “Valley  of  the  Swans,”  and  New  Castle  and  Christi- 
ana, now  known  as  Wilmington.  A colony  was  planted  where 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  encouraged. 
A little  later  than  this  Dutch  settlers  established  themselves 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware  at  Old  Fort  Nassau  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  town  of  Gloucester  below 
the  city  of  Camden.  For  more  than  forty  years  the  sov- 
ereignty was  divided  and  a bloodless  warfare  ensued,  the 
Dutch  capturing  Christiana  from  the  Swedes,  the  Swedes  re- 
capturing it,  the  Dutch  resuming  possession,  and  still  later 
Dutch  and  Swedish  power  came  under  English  sovereignty 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  vice-governor  was  then  es- 
tablished at  New  Amsterdam,  now  known  as  the  City  of 
New  York. 
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The  second  series  of  historical  pictures  would  properly 
relate  to  the  period  of  struggle  between  the  Swedes,  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  resulting  in  the  final  and  peaceful  es- 
tablishment of  English  rule  upon  both  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. 

The  third  great  series  of  pictures  will  properly  relate 
to  the  coming  of  William  Penn.  I venture  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Abbey  might  well  place  upon  canvas  a conference  be- 
tween William  Penn,  John  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney  and 
John  Locke,  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a proper  frame 
of  government  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  nowhere  seen  the  fact  stated  in  print  that  such  a con- 
ference took  place,  yet  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  It  is  well  known  that  William  Penn  was  a 
student  at  Oxford  and  there  met  John  Locke.  It  is  well 
known  also  that  he  often  talked  with  John  Milton,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Areopagitica,  or  the  essay  upon  unlicensed  print- 
ing; that  he  discussed  with  Pym  and  Hampden;  that  he  fre- 
quently exchanged  views  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the 
probability  of  the  four  men  conferring  together  is  enforced 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  deposited  the  original  chart  of  the  framework  of 
Government  for  Penn’s  colony  in  the  handwriting  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  with  interlineations  in  the  handwritng  of  both 
Sidney  and  Locke,  thus  furnishing  authentic  documentary 
evidence  quite  as  reliable  as  the  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  handwriting  of  Jefferson  with 
interlineations  in  the  handwriting  of  Franklin  and  John 
Adams. 

I may  remark  in  passing  that  although  John  Locke — 
one  of  the  profoundest  intellects  of  his  day,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  civil  liberty,  and,  in  a certain  sense,  the  master  mind 
of  his  day — drafted  a constitution  for  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  yet  it  proved  a dismal  failure,  while  Penn’s  draft  of 
a constitution  for  Pennsylvania  has  proved  to  be  an  immortal 
success.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  class  Penn  among  the  builders 
and  founders  of  empires,  a man  who  may  fitly  rank  with 
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those  whom  Lord  Bacon  called  the  ^‘conditores  imperiorutn.” 
It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  Bradford,  of  Winthrop,  of  Miles 
Standish,  of  Carver,  of  Roger  Williams,  of  Stuyvesant,  of 
Fenwick,  of  Byllynge,  of  Cecil  Calvert,  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  of  James  Oglethorpe,  but 
we  can  fairly  challenge  the  admirers  of  any  of  those  founders 
of  other  States,  whether  in  New  England  or  in  the  South,  to 
point  to  any  chart  or  draft  of  government  comparable  to  the 
government  written  by  Penn — whether  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  philosophy  or  of  practical  statesmanship. 

The  preparation  of  Penn  for  his  grand  work  was  cer- 
tainly peculiar  and  complete.  Besides  being  a student  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Saumur,  he  had  studied  law  at  Lincolns  Inn,  and 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  Magna  Charta  and  the  most 
famous  statutes  which  constituted  the  basis  of  British  liberty, 
as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  son  of 
an  admiral  who  had  successfully  contested  with  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Reuter  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  a soldier  as  well  as 
a courtier,  Penn  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  a learned  scholar,  speaking  several  lan- 
guages and  trained  in  the  court  as  well  as  in  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  was  fitted  to  consider  the  various  rights  and 
claims  of  the  different  classes  of  society  to  freedom  of 
conscience  as  well  as  freedom  of  action.  Political  literature 
contains  no  more  concise  definition  of  popular  government 
than  Penn  expressed  in  a single  sentence.  “Any  government 
is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  may  be  the  frame, 
where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a party  to  those  laws, 
and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  or  confusion.” 
Again  he  said,  “Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  mo- 
tion that  men  give  to  them,  and  as  governments  are  made 
and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  are  they  ruined;  wherefore, 
governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments. Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government  can  not  be 
bad,  for  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it;  but  if  men  be  bad  and 
government  be  good,  they  will  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their 
turn.” 
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When  Penn  landed  at  Old  Chester  there  was  already  a 
Swedish  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  vast  province  which  came  originally 
under  his  control,  and  to  understand  the  history  of  what  fol- 
lowed we  must  picture  to  our  minds  the  character  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  province,  which  extended  315  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  in  a westerly  direction  and  158  miles 
north  and  south.  The  southeastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania 
embraces  at  the  present  time  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Ches- 
ter, Montgomery,  Delaware,  Bucks  and  a small  portion  of 
Northampton,  as  well  as  Philadelphia  county — embracing, 
as  you  will  observe  by  looking  at  the  map,  but  a tiny  fraction, 
perhaps  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  domain  of 
the  State.  It  represents  a rolling  country,  not  very  much 
above  the  sea  level,  watered  by  the  great  river  Delaware  and 
its  main  tributaries,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  the 
lower  portion  traversed  by  the  large  streams  known  as  the 
Brandywine  and  Christiana,  both  of  them  emptying  into  the 
Delaware.  You  will  observe  that  to  the  north  and  the  west 
of  the  territory  thus  described,  the  mountains  of  New  York 
State  spring  from  the  base  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  entering 
the  State  at  the  northeast  corner,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  cut  off  by  their  ranges, 
running  in  a southwesterly  direction,  the  whole  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  State  which  was  easily  accessible  to  the  early  set- 
tlers under  Penn.  It  is  important  to  observe  this,  because 
much  of  the  history  of  the  State  is  due  to  the  lack  of  topo- 
graphical homeogeneity,  a feature  existing  at  the  present  day, 
accounting  in  part  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  that  unity  of  spirit,  of  enterprise  and  of  purpose 
which  results  frequently  in  divided  councils  and  distracted 
energy.  The  range  of  mountains  to  which  I have  alluded  is 
not  a high  one,  to  be  sure,  in  comparison  with  other  moun- 
tain ranges,  but  it  constitutes  the  first  decided  physical  break 
in  the  integrity  of  Pennsylvania’s  territory. 
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To  guard  the  portion  of  the  province  in  the  possession  of 
Penn  and  his  settlers  from  the  incursions  of  Indians,  it  was 
necessary  to  post  at  all  the  mountain  gaps  certain  forts,  and 
of  these  a long  line  extended  from  the  Kittanning  Mountains 
in  the  northeast  to  Fort  Bradford  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  town  of  Huntingdon,  with  the  intervening  forts  at 
the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  along  the  line  of  the  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Harrisburg,  down  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  into  the  State  of  Maryland.  Thus  were  the  western 
boundaries  of  Penn’s  settlement  guarded  at  the  gateways  by 
structures  which,  while  lacking  the  dignity  of  feudal  castles 
in  the  ancient  times,  played  a no  less  important  part  in  secur- 
ing to  the  Quaker  and  German  inhabitants  peace  and  quiet 
while  developing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  fertile  val- 
leys under  their  control. 

The  forts  were  afterwards  extended  up  the  valleys 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  north  and  west, 
and  the  great  Valley  of  the  Wyoming,  afterwards  the  scene 
of  the  Indian  Massacre,  was  as  little  known  to  the  settlers 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  as  Alaska  was  prior  to  its 
purchase  from  the  Russians.  Beyond  the  first  range  of  the 
mountains  which  I have  described,  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  extending  over  one-third  of  the  State,  was  a series  of 
fertile  valleys  and  table-lands,  cut,  it  is  true,  by  a series  of  hills 
and  traversed  by  many  rivers,  but  which  constitute  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  most  fertile 
region  of  the  globe.  Beyond  these  valleys  we  have  the  up- 
lift of  the  Alleghenies,  rising  to  a height  of  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet,  and  then  we  descend  the  western  slopes  by  way 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Conemaugh  and  reach  the  foothills  of 
an  average  height  of  one  thousand  feet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  you  that  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Susquehanna  rises  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  that  the  Allegheny  itself  rises  in  the  south- 
western part  of  New  York,  and  you  see  at  once  the  natural 
highways  which,  at  that  time,  were  controlled  by  the  French 
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and  the  Indians  who  were  under  French  dominion,  and  you 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  it  is  that  the 
French  and  Indian  wars  were  so  largely  fought  upon  Penn- 
sylvania’s soil.  , 

Turning  now  from  the  mere  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical view  of  the  matter  to  what  may  be  called  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  question,  as  it  was  embraced  within  the  lim.its 
of  Penn’s  charter,  we  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  struggle 
for  the  territorial  integrity  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  I al- 
luded at  the  outset  of  this  address.  There  was  a famous  con- 
troversy between  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  which  Penn  was 
obliged  to  take  before  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England,  a circumstance  which  accounts  for  his  long 
absence  from  the  province.  The  line  now  known  as  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  divides  Maryland  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Had  the  line  been  drawn  as  far  north  as  Cecil 
Calvert  contended,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  have  been 
well  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
you  can  easily  see,  by  looking  at  the  map  and  projecting  a 
line  north  of  Philadelphia — starting,  say  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bristol  and  running  out  to  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
State — how  large  a portion  of  the  fertile  counties  of  the 
southern  tier  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  part  with;  not 
Philadelphia  alone,  but  Chester  and  historic  Gettysburg,  as 
well  as  Chambersburg,  and  the  famous  historic  soil  in 
Fayette  county  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  us. 

The  second  claim  which  Penn  disputed  was  that  of  Vir- 
ginia claiming  that  her  land  extended  upon  the  west  as  far 
north  as  the  top  of  the“Pan  Handle”  and  so  far  east  as  to  em- 
brace what  is  now  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  with  her  sister-city  of 
Allegheny.  Had  this  claim  prevailed  we  would  have  lost, 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  an  outlet  to  the  Mississippi  and 
been  robbed  of  the  most  productive  manufacturing  centre  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  third  claim  which  Penn  was  obliged  to  dispute  was 
that  put  forward  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  had  Con- 
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necticut  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  claim  she  would  have 
taken  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  State  immediately 
north  of  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  cities  of 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston,  Franklin  and  the  rich 
oil-producing  counties  would  have  been  lost  to  us.  Had 
New  York  prevailed  in  her  claim  to  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  State,  where  the  City  of  Erie  is  now 
situated,  and  which  constitutes  a little  projection  known 
as  the  “smokestack,”  we  would  have  been  deprived 
of  an  outlet  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Thus  Pennsylvania  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a narrow  strip  of  land  in  which  Har- 
risburg, Reading,  Lancaster  and  Johnstown  would  have  been 
the  only  important  towns. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  dramatic,  when  considering 
what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  this  Commonwealth, 
viewed  as  a possible  anticipation  of  the  future,  than  the  at- 
titude of  Penn  standing  really  on  the  defensive,  but  forced 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  his  neighbors  into  the  attitude  of 
a plaintiff,  in  order  to  hold  the  territory  awarded  to  him 
under  his  charter  as  a recognition  of  the  admirable  services 
which  his  father.  Admiral  Penn,  had  performed  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  It  is 
strange  that  Penn  though  a peaceful  man  in  principle  and 
practice  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  contend  as  a litigant 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  recognition  of  his 
title,  and  it  is  but  a slight  stretch  of  metaphor  to  point  to  his 
well-known  portrait  in  a suit  of  armor  to  fitly  indicate  one 
of  the  conspicuous  features  of  his  restless,  and,  in  a certain 
sense,  stormy  career. 

We  talk  of  Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  we  are 
prone  to  imagine  that  because  of  the  good  faith  with  which 
that  famous  compact  was  kept  on  both  sides — a compact  of 
which  Voltaire  said  that  it  was  the  only  treaty  in  the  history 
of  the  world  never  written  and  never  broken — that  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania  was  free  from  Indian  ravages.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene  of  as  many 
bloody  strifes  as  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  the  scalping 
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knife  and  the  torch  were  more  familiar  to  the  early  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania  than  to  any  of  the  southern  colonies  and  but 
little  exceeded  by  the  experiences  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  In  truth,  the  critical  battles  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  were  fought  on  Pennsylvania’s  soil,  and  from  what  I 
said  a few  moments  ago  about  the  topography  of  the  State 
you  can  perceive  the  reason.  Superimpose  upon  this  map  of 
Pennsylvania  a map  of  the  United  States : I call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  right  hand  upper  corner  appears 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  long  stretch  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  running  in  a northeasterly  direction,  con- 
necting with  the  great  chain  of  lakes  beginning  with  Ontario 
and  ending  with  Superior — Lake  Erie  located  at  the  front 
of  the  territory  on  the  northwest  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant links.  Following  the  lines  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  shores  of  the  Lakes,  a magnificent  body  of  water  extend- 
ing for  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  we  find  the  whole 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  with  forts  extending  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal  and  from  Montreal  to  Detroit.  These 
forts  were  not  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
alone,  but  extended  along  the  southern  shores  of  Ontario 
and  of  Erie,  and  at  Presque  Isle,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  City  of  Erie  there  was  a fort.  The 
French,  with  a talent  for  engineering  quite  remarkable,  ex- 
tended their  line  of  forts  down  the  Valley  of  the  Allegheny 
River  to  the  immediate  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg, 
the  fort  being  known  as  Fort  Duquesne.  Thus  you  will  ob- 
serve that  Penn’s  territory  on  the  north  and  west  were  in  the 
hands  of  foes.  The  French,  with  their  allies  the  Indians, 
were  able  to  glide  down  the  Valley  of  the  Allegheny  and 
throw  their  forces  through  the  mountain  passes  upon  the 
peaceful  settlements  made  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  and  many  were  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  excited 
Indians  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Indian  Chief  Pon- 
tiac. The  contests  were  frightful  and  sanguinary  when  view- 
ed from  the  standpoint  of  that  day.  But  it  was  Colonel 
Bouquet  at  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run  who  wrested  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  from  Indian  depredations. 
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Observe  now  that  you  come  to  the  consideration  of  a 
fact  of  supreme  importance — the  fact  that  two  great  na- 
tions, the  English  and  the  French,  are  facing  each  other  on 
Pennsylvania’s  soil  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  upon  this 
continent,  the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle  being  on  the  western 
border.  Turn  again  to  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
tending your  vision  from  New  England  to  Georgia  you  ob- 
serve that  the  English  line  of  settlement  is  confined  almost  to 
the  sea  coast — in  point  of  fact  it  did  not  extend  much  farther 
into  the  wilderness  than  200  miles;  it  ran  from  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Maine  to  Georgia,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a con- 
tinuous line.  Communication  was  cut  up  and  broken  by  the 
natural  and  serious  physical  obstructions  which  bays  and 
rivers  and  swamps  interposed.  New  England  had  no  easy 
communication  with  New  York,  because,  although  the  Hud- 
son River  might,  from  one  point  of  view,  constitute  an  easy 
line  of  communication,  yet  the  approaches  to  the  descent 
from  the  New  England  side  were  broken  by  the  Green 
Mountains.  New  England  was  not  in  easy  communication 
with  Pennsylvania,  even  if  you  consider  that  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Delaware  River  might,  under  modern  circum- 
stances, constitute  accessible  highways,  for  I am  speaking  of 
days  when  roads  did  not  exist;  when  railways  and  steam- 
boats were  unknown ; when  travel  was  by  horseback,  and  at- 
tended by  danger.  Communication  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  was  also  difficult,  because  of  numerous  rivers 
and  the  broad  arm  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  still  further 
to  the  south  communication  was  interrupted  by  that  desolate 
tract  of  swamp  known  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  extending 
through  so  large  a portion  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  English  grasp  upon  this  continent  was  to  be  maintained. 
The  colonies  were  separated  from  the  Mother  Country  by 
three  thousand  miles  of  water  on  the  east  untraversed  by 
steam,  and  upon  the  west  a trackless  wilderness  of  a thousand 
miles  spread  itself  out,  and  that  wilderness  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  French,  because  gliding  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
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down  the  Valley  of  the  Allegheny,  thence  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  you 
perceive  a point  of  vantage  In  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  you  cannot  wonder  at  the  dream  of  Louis  XIV  of  making 
a vast  empire  upon  this  continent,  opposed  only  by  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  planted  on  a narrow  strip  of  the  sea  coast, 
surrounded  by  savages  and  forests;  but  thank  God  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas  prevailed,  and  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  through 
the  victory  of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm  this  continent  was 
saved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  critical  period  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a well-seasoned 
man  of  forty-three,  was  engaged  at  Albany  with  his  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  colonies  in  opposition  to  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  George  Washington,  a young 
Virginian,  had  three  times  penetrated  our  western  wilder- 
ness, first  as  a mere  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age  as  the  agent 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  next  as  the  representative  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle  to  warn  back  the  invading  soldiers  of  France, 
and  the  third  time  as  a Colonel  of  Virginia  Militia  under 
the  command  of  Braddock;  so  that  here  again  we  see  that  on 
Pennsylvania’s  soil  was  being  worked  out  the  problem  as  to 
whether  this  continent  should  be  English  or  French,  and 
Washington  showed,  by  his  military  conduct,  that  French 
and  Indians  could  be  better  fought  by  American  soldiery 
than  by  British  Grenadiers ; that  American  riflemen  could  be 
better  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  peril  than  regulars  who  had 
fought  under  Clive  in  India. 

And  so  It  was  that  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  its 
geographical  and  Intermediate  position,  became  the  real  bat- 
tle ground  on  which  contending  forces  fought  for  mastery,  a 
conflict  terminating  only  by  the  death  of  Montcalm  and  the 
triumph  of  Wolfe,  and  then  it  was  that  there  forever  passed 
away  the  dangerous  ascendancy  of  the  French. 

By  this  time  Pennsylvania  had  assumed  a position  of 
sufficient  strength  and  Integrity  to  enable  her  to  guard  the 
rivers  upon  her  western  border,  and  there  was  finally  placed 
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at  Fort  Pitt  a structure  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  in  check 
all  the  movements  which  threatened  our  western  boundary. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  the  question: 
Where  were  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Revolution 
fought?  But  where  was  the  critical  struggle  and  on  what 
soil  did  it  take  place?  It  is  no  idle  boast  that  it  was  upon 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that  the  hostilities  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out  first  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  vicin- 
ity, but  the  capture  of  Boston  by  the  British  after  the  Battle 
of  BunkerHill  meant  little  or  nothing  in  the  wayof  a perman- 
ent British  occupation,  and  when  Washington  taking  pos- 
session of  Dorchester  Heights  drove  the  British  from  Bos- 
ton, the  question  was  not  settled,  for  Sir  William  Howe 
showed  fight  and  captured  the  city  of  New  York  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island.  He  had  not  been  there 
very  long,  however,  before  he  perceived  that  his  occupation 
of  New  York  was  by  no  means  of  sufficient  importance  to 
enable  him  to  suppress  the  so-called  Rebellion.  He  was  able 
to  separate  New  England  from  Pennsylvania,  but  as  long  as 
Pennsylvania  was  able  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  he  could  not 
subjugate  Virginia,  and  to  vanquish  Pennsylvania  he  was 
obliged  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  territory;  and  hence 
the  critical  struggle  during  the  Revolution  looked  to  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  Delaware.  The  first  effort  of 
Sir  William  Howe  was  to  approach  Philadelphia  directly 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  here  he  was  met  by 
Washington  with  a display  of  tactical  skill  which  has  at  no 
time  been  fully  recognized.  Washington,  after  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  instead  of  falling 
back  upon  the  hills  and  thus  exposing  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  to  the  south  to  British  capture,  he  saw  with  military 
sagacity  the  importance  of  throwing  himself  on  the  line 
which  separated  Philadelphia  from  New  York.  His  men  were 
much  demoralized  by  the  defeat  at  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
retreat  across  the  Jerseys,  company  after  company  dropped 
from  the  ranks,  while  Cornwallis  led  the  pursuit,  and,  flushed 
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with  victory,  was  pressing  rapidly  on.  By  a masterly  move- 
ment Washington  threw  his  forces  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  and  halted.  The  British  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  south  on  the  eastern  shore  wavered  and  became  uncertain 
in  their  movements,  and  Washington  reinforced  by  fifteen 
hundred  troops  from  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  recross  the 
Delaware,  making  his  celebrated  attack  in  December  upon 
the  Hessians,  and  then  instead  of  continuing  his  retreat 
fought  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  forcing  the  British  back  in 
the  direction  of  New  York,  and  then  falling  back  upon  the 
hills  surounding  Morristown  was  able  to  shut  up  the  British 
during  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  baf- 
fled all  their  movements.  Thus  did  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  British  to  secure  Philadelphia  meet  with  complete  frus- 
tration. Sir  William  Howe  then  decided  to  reach  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  a thought  suggested  to  him 
it  is  said,  upon  creditable  evidence,  by  Charles  Lee,  who  had 
been  made  a prisoner  by  the  British  while  he  idled  away  his 
time  and  refused  to  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington  prior 
tothebattle  of  Trenton.  The  British  landed  about  the  edge  of 
the  Elk  River  and  approached  Philadelphia;  a battle  seemed 
imminent  at  Pipe  Clay  Creek,  but  was  subsequently  fought 
at  Brandywine.  This  action,  while  resulting  in  a defeat  for 
Washington,  did  not  prove  a disaster,  and  although  the 
British  subsequently  occupied  Philadelphia,  as  the  result  of 
the  movements  in  the  great  Chester  Valley  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paoli  and  Malvern  and  the  crossing  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Swedes  Ford,  yet  Washington  undaunted  in  spirit 
planned  with  uncommon  skill  the  attack  upon  Germantown, 
and  nothing  but  unforseen  circumstances  and  a too  strict  ad- 
herence to  military  rule  prevented  him  from  defeating  Lord 
Howe.  When  Washington  withdrew  to  Valley  Forge  he 
was  able,  during  the  whole  of  that  winter  of  starvation  and 
distress,  to  play  the  part  of  a sentinel  of  liberty  upon  the 
Holy  Hills,  and  time  and  again  his  troopers  harried  the 
region  round  about,  cutting  off  the  British  supplies  and  mak- 
ing the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  so  difficult  that  it  was 
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finally  determined  to  withdraw  from  Philadelphia  and  march 
back  across  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  Thus  was  Washing- 
ton by  his  masterly  tactics,  by  his  watchfulness  and  sagacity, 
by  his  indomitable  perseverance  able  to  baffle  the  best  laid 
plans  of  Howe  and  Cornwallis  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
Delaware,  and  did  time  permit  me  I might  go  into  that  series 
of  brilliant  engagements  which  took  place  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  at  Fort  Mifflin  and  at  Red  Bank,  which 
make  so  much  of  history  for  our  State  as  well  as  for  New 
Jersey. 

But  not  alone  in  the  field  of  battle  was  Pennsylvania 
conspicuous.  The  chief  events  in  the  political.  Congressional 
and  Constitutional  life  of  the  infant  nation  were  enacted 
upon  our  soil;  it  was  at  the  State  House  In  Philadelphia  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  framed;  this  was  the 
city  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  only  during  the  brief 
period  the  British  occupied  It  was  that  body  absent  from  that 
Sacred  Hall,  and  then,  in  the  interim,  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress were  held  at  Lancaster  and  at  York.  Again,  it  was  at 
the  State  House  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed,  and  Philadelphia  for  ten  years  was  the  national 
capital  under  the  Constitution  then  recently  adopted.  Both 
of  Washington’s  administrations  and  that  of  John  Adams 
are  associated  with  Philadelphia’s  history. 

Passing  from  scenes  of  violence  and  of  political  strug- 
gles to  the  dreams  of  philosophers,  we  find  the  poets  Love- 
lace, Shelley  and  Southey  attempting  to  create  a pantisocracy 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna,  just  as  Harrington  in 
days  on  the  eve  of  the  Commonwealth  had  dreamed  of  an 
Oceana;  just  as  Sir  Thomas  More  had  dreamed  of  an 
Utopia  and  Lord  Bacon  of  the  New  Atlantis.  The  friends 
of  Shelley  had  sung  to  men  of  a spot  where  liberty 
could  be  realized  amidst  the  charms  of  nature  and  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  beautiful  valleys  and  the  wooded  hills 
which  surrounded  the  waters  of  our  noblest  river. 

In  the  meantime  a struggle  of  much  interest  and  of  no 
little  importance  took  place  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State. 
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I have  spoken  of  the  claim  made  by  Connecticut  overlapping 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  seeking  to 
fasten  itself  upon  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. Penn  had  resisted,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Con- 
necticut claim,  but  for  thirty  years  actual  warfare  took  place 
between  Pennsylvania’s  settlers  coming  from  points  west  and 
north  of  Sunbury  and  Yankees  entering  the  Wyoming 
Valley  from  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  this  struggle 
was  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies — it  was  in  the  nature  of  in- 
ternecine strife.  You  all  recall  Thomas  Campbell’s  beauti- 
ful poem  of  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  where,  with  a strange 
ignorance  of  geography  and  ornithology,  Campbell  speaks  of 
palmetto  trees  in  the  latitude  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  bright 
■w'inged  flamingoes  illuminating  the  swamps.  The  Indian 
massacre  which  took  place  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  struggles  which  took  place  during  the 
Pennamite  wars.  No  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  State  is  to  be  found  than  that  recorded  in  Miner’s  His- 
tory of  Wyoming,  and  it  is  easy  for  any  visitor  to  the 
City  of  Wilkes-Barre  at  the  present  day  to  find  old  men  and 
old  women  who  recall  listening  in  their  childhood  to  the  tales 
of  grandsires  who  had  participated  in  the  Pennamite  wars. 
The  trouble  was  finally  settled  by  referring  it  to  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  adjust  disputed 
boundary  lines  between  contending  States.  There  were 
several  of  these,  notably  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  at  that  time  not  claiming  separate  sovereign- 
ty. There  was  also  a struggle  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  but  the  Connecticut  Claim,  as  it  was  called, 
excited  more  interest  because  of  the  persistent  warfare  which 
had  actually  been  waged  even  during  the  dangerous  times  of 
the  Revolution.  The  claim  was  heard  by  a committe  sitting  at 
Trenton,  presided  over  by  William  Ellery,  and  the  case  was 
argued  in  behalf  of  Pennsylvania  by  no  less  a man  than 
James  Wilson,  a Scotch  lad  who  came  in  his  early  years  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  as 
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one  of  the  most  famous  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
selected  by  Washington  as  the  law  preceptor  of  his  nephew, 
Bushrod  Washington;  a man  whose  name  appears  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  over  the  signature  of  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent, and  who  was  the  first  law  professor  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Wilson’s  argu- 
ment defeated  the  Connecticut  Claim. 

Passing  now  from  struggles  for  the  integrity  of  our 
State — struggles  against  foes  without  and  from  foes  within 
— Pennsylvania  presents  a greater  variety  and  diversity  of 
human  activities  than  any  other  Commonwealth  in  the 
Union.  We  have  in  many  parts  purely  agricultural  interests; 
in  others  those  of  coal  and  iron;  not  long  ago  there  were 
vast  timber  tracts  and  the  lumber  interests  were  of  magni- 
tude; we  have  oil  fields  and  gas  fields;  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Lehigh  we  have  slate  and  marble;  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Allentown  deposits  of  cement,  with  a capital  invested  in  that 
industry  alone  of  more  than  $50,000,000;  great  kaolin  beds, 
and  railway  interests  of  vast  importance,  so  that  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  within  a small  compass  the  State  pre- 
sents a battle  ground  for  contending  industrial  forces. 
Again,  it  a matter  of  surprise  to  those  outside  of  our  borders 
that  Pennsylvanians  do  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  unanim- 
ity of  sentiment.  Massachusetts  men  are  largely  united, 
Virginians  are  united,  and  Ohio  men  are  united.  The  ex- 
planation, as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  that  owing  to  the 
topography  of  the  State  many  portions  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  not  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  City  of  Erie,  it  is  in  close  contact  with  Buffalo 
on  the  east  and  Cleveland  on  the  west,  in  closer  contact  with 
both  of  these  than  with  Philadelphia  or  with  Pittsburg;  the 
reason  being  that  it  is  easy  to  glide  along  the  level  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  in  either  direction,  while  it  is  difficult  to  climb 
to  the  height  of  a thousand  feet  in  order  to  overcome  the 
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elevation  which  cuts  off  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State 
from  that  lying  to  the  south  and  southeast.  Besides  this., 
Pennsylvania  was  not  settled  by  people  of  one  blood  or  of  one 
religion.  New  England  was  settled  by  people  of  one  blood, 
and  whether  they  called  themselves  Pilgrims  or  Puritans, 
they  were  practically  of  one  creed  and  of  one  church,  and 
these  circumstances  account  largely  for  the  superb  spirit  of 
self-reliance  so  characteristic  of  all  New  England.  I am 
often  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  New  England,  for  she 
has  gone  great  lengths  in  adopting  and  claiming  as  her  own 
things  done  by  Pennsylvania,  the  most  notable  incident  being 
the  Massachusetts  appropriation  of  the  resolutions  known  as 
the  “Tea  Tax  Resolutions.”  The  resolutions  are  frequently 
quoted  and  talked  about,  but  no  word  is  ever  spoken  of  the 
preamble.  The  fact  is  that  thirty  days  before  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  relating  to  tea  in  Boston,  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  had  forbade  the  landing  of  tea  in  Philadelphia, 
and  had  passed  a series  of  resolutions,  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  and  sent  north  and  south,  and  the  preamble  which 
the  New  Englanders  overlook  is  couched  in  these  words: 
^''Whereas,  the  sense  of  the  town  of  Boston  can  not  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  worthy  and  judicious  resolves 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Philadelphia;  Therefore  Be  It 
Resolved,”  and  then  they  adopted  our  resolutions  word  for 
word,  line  for  line,  and  punctuation  mark  for  punctuation 
mark  without  any  other  ascription  of  their  authorship.  The 
spirit  of  New  England  is  best  exemplified  by  a characteristic 
resolution  adopted  in  their  early  days,  when  men  finding  that 
they  had  to  clear  the  land,  cut  down  trees  and  build  houses, 
and  were  without  leisure  for  a meeting  of  the  Legislature  or 
a town  meeting,  came  together  in  an  open  glade  and  passed 
this  characteristic  resolution : “Resolved,  That  we  will  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  God  until  we  have  time  to  make 
something  better.”  I do  not  know  anything  which  better 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  New  England  or  her  history. 

I must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  desiring  in  the 
slightest  sense  to  underrate  anything  that  New  England  has 
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accomplished.  At  critical  times  New  England  has  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Pennsylvania,  and  I cannot  forget 
that  when,  in  the  hour  of  deadly  peril  to  the  nation,  the  great 
effort  of  the  Confederacy  was  made  upon  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg in  Pickett’s  charge,  rising  like  a billow  with  a crimson 
crest  and  dashing  itself  against  the  rock-ribbed  Cemetery 
Ridge,  that  while  it  was  a Pennsylvanian  who  commanded 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  that  hour  of  dread,  and  while  it 
was  a Pennsylvanian  who  commanded  on  the  Ridge,  and 
while  it  was  a Philadelphia  brigade  which  stood  in  the  Bloody 
Angle;  yet  Massachusetts  stood  by  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
right,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  ignoring  local  dis- 
tinctions and  rising  simply  to  the  supreme  thought  of  the 
Nation’s  danger.  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
at  one  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  integrity  of  the  Nation 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  the  home  of  many  of  the  most 
renowned  exiles  from  foreign  lands.  Priestly  was  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  men  of  his  day  and  he  made  his  home  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  exiles  from  Ireland 
fleeing  from  British  tyranny  found  a home  in  our  midst,  and 
many  of  Napoleon’s  defeated  officers  at  Waterloo,  not  for- 
getting the  great  Moreau  who  came  earlier — a little  earlier 
— became  settlers  in  our  midst.  In  works  of  science  and  in- 
vention Pennsylvania  has  always  been  pre-eminent.  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  accomplished  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  sufficiently  indicates  what  has  been 
done  by  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  in  subduing  Nature 
and  in  emancipating  the  human  mind.  It  is  here,  too,  that 
the  first  printing  establishment  was  set  up  in  all  the  colonies; 
it  was  here  that  the  Bible  was  first  printed  in  German 
and  in  English;  it  was  here  that  the  first  copy  of  the 
Magna  Charta  and  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  ap- 
peared; it  was  here  that  the  transit  of  Venus  was 
first  observed  by  an  astronomer  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  it  was  here  that  Bartram,  the  foremost  of 
American  botanists,  lived;  it  was  here  that  the  first  life  in- 
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surance  company  was  established;  it  was  here  that  the  first 
manufactory  of  printers’  type  was  founded;  it  was  here  that 
the  first  charter  was  granted  for  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts ; it  was  here  that  the  first  fire  insurance  company  was  es- 
tablished; it  was  here  that  the  first  experiments  in  the  way  of 
navigating  waters  by  steamboats  were  attempted;  it  was  here 
that  the  first  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Arctic  exploration, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  Sextant  and  the  Oxy-hydrogen  blow 
pipe  were  invented.  Our  great  men  have  walked  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  Their  daring  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  science  and  their  activities  cultivated  every 
field  of  energy.  We  should  study  the  history  of  our  State, 
not  in  a spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
sustain  the  truth  that  Penn’s  great  Commonwealth  has,  at 
all  times,  been  worthy  of  her  founder;  and  if  our  sons  and 
daughters  will  only  properly  appreciate  the  accomplishments 
of  their  sires  and  yield  themselves  willingly  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  the  ambition  of  the 
founder,  they  will  leave  to  their  children  and  to  their  chil- 
dren’s children  a State  whose  name  will  aways  sparkle  with 
inextinguishable  glory  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
in  the  galaxy  of  Republics. 
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A BACKWARD  VISION  AND 
A FORWARD  GLANCE 


Composed  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  and  read  at  the 
Opening  of  the  new  home  of  the  Site  and  Relic 
Society  in  the  Wister  Mansion  in  Vernon 
Park,  Friday,  October  25th,  1907. 


Gathered  within  this  newly  hallowed  fane. 

We  feel  the  uplifting  spirit  that  endows 
Each  soul  with  aspiration,  and  again 
To  meet  Athena’s  kiss  we  lift  our  brows. 

A Presence  seems  to  dwell  within  these  walls 
Which  now  we  dedicate  to  uses  high; 

Across  the  centuries  float  clarion  calls. 

Pronouncing  names  that  were  not  born  to  die. 

We  close  our  eyes  and  see  as  in  a dream 

The  good  ship  Hopewell,  bearing  o’er  the  sea 
Those  serious,  stout-hearted  men  who  seem 
Embodiments  of  faith  and  constancy. 

Pale  Kelpius,  seeking  refuge  from  the  stress 
Of  this  fair  world’s  alluring  comradeships. 

Where  the  sad  woman  in  the  wilderness 
Waited  her  radiant  Lord’s  apocalypse; 

Koster  and  Falkner — he  of  Saxony — 

Seelig  of  Lemgo,  Ludwig  Biedermann; 

And  later,  Witt  and  Matthias,  set  free 
By  callings  of  the  Spirit;  white  and  wan 
With  long  night  vigils,  Daniel  Geissler  came. 

The  bearer  of  the  mystic  casket  hence; 

And,  close  united  in  the  Holy  Name, 

The  sturdy  Lutke  and  the  stern  Lorenz. 

Pastorius  the  learned  and  austere. 

Bringing  his  gift  of  tongues  to  quell  each  strife. 
And  with  his  words  of  comfort  oft  to  cheer 
The  grim  privations  of  a pilgrim’s  life. 

So  from  the  pages  of  the  storied  past 
We  glean  the  lesson  of  work  well  begun. 

And,  as  our  lives  a longer  shadow  cast. 

Learn  deeper  reverence  for  the  men  who  won 
From  hard  Inhospitable  rocks  the  means 
To  rear  the  hearthstones  of  our  stalwart  sires 
And  plant  a standard  mid  earth’s  shifting  scenes 
And  life’s  elusive  and  inconstant  fires. 
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We  stand  to-day  upon  the  sacred  soil 
Trodden  of  patriot  feet  when  war’s  alarms 
Flung  their  rude  summons  on  the  ears  of  toil 
From  far  across  the  brown  and  sunlit  farms; 

And  still  there  seems  an  echo  in  the  air 
Of  Musgrave’s  volleys  and  the  iron  roar 
Of  Conway’s  guns  pounding  their  answer  there 
On  window  barred  and  barricaded  door; 

And  still  the  roadways  of  the  startled  town 
Seem  bright  with  bayonets,  glinting  in  the  sun, 

And  still  we  hear  the  horsemen  charging  down. 

Obedient  to  the  word  of  Washington. 

Time’s  chariot  wheels  have  kept  their  pauseless  flight, 

And  Learning  soars  on  ever  swifter  wings. 
Philanthropy  has  seen  the  human  right 
To  lift  the  human  soul  to  nobler  things. 

In  teeming  cities  of  our  bounteous  land. 

In  hamlets  dotting  many  a dreamy  mead, 

The  fair  memorials  of  a generous  hand 
Bear  silent  witness  to  a generous  deed; 

And  though  the  mists  of  gathering  years  many  blot. 

Or  haply  dim,  the  lustre  of  this  fane. 

No  noble  word  is  ever  quite  forgot. 

Nor  any  high  ideal  wrought  out  in  vain. 

All  gratitude  and  honors  manifold 
To  him  who  in  the  van  of  life  hath  stood. 

Whose  agile  brain  transmuted  steel  to  gold. 

Whose  human  heart  transmutes  his  gold  to  good. 

Oh!  that  of  all  life’s  leaders  we  might  say: 

“He  wrung  from  Mammon  to  enrich  the  mind. 

He  forced  the  world  its  sordid  toll  to  pay. 

And  used  its  tribute  to  uplift  mankind.” 

No  carven  shaft  or  bright  entablature 
Can  bring  an  added  lustre  to  his  fame. 

While  through  our  country’s  length  and  breadth  endure 
These  walls  which  bear  his  honorable  name. 


GRUMBLETHORPE 

Written  for  the  Site  and  Relic  Society 
By  EDWIN  C.  JELLETT 


Those  of  us  who  have  frequented  our  main  street  for 
a generation  or  more,  may  remember  its  sinuous  lines 
once  perhaps  a little  more  distinct  than  now,  swerv- 
ing from  left  to  right,  “up  hill  and  down  dale,”  Its  bottom 
oft  a muddy  stream,  its  protected  banks  In  places  resem- 
bling walled  wharves.  Its  footways  reminding  one  of  a 
Venetian  water-landing,  and  yet  though  never  from  home, 
may  not  be  able  to  recall  the  completeness  of  the  change. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  railway  tracks  by  “grace”  were 
present,  in  rainy  weather  unseen.  In  dry  weather  at  many 
points  elevated  high  above  the  roadway  bed,  and  extending 
southward  from  the  terminus  of  the  ‘‘horse-car-depot”  near 
“Carpenter’s”  to  the  first  obstruction  at  “old  curiosity  shop” 
toll-house  gate  near  RIttenhouse  Street,  over  which  Enos 
Springer,  Its  “lord  and  master,”  ruled  with  indulgent  sway, 
and  by  which  solitary  infrequent  cars  after  emerging  sleep- 
ily from  their  snug  retreat,  like  a caravan  upon  a “Sabbath 
day’s  journey”  moved  slowly  cityward  towards  “Turn-pike” 
bridge,  from  thence  to  lose  themselves  from  “sight”  though 
not  from  “memory  dear”  in  their  passage  from  the  classic 
shades  of  “Roberts’  meadow”  to  the  farther  settlements  of 
the  east,  “Rising  Sun  Village,”  “Three-mile  Run,”  “Fair- 
hill  Meeting,”  and  the  seemingly  hazy  region  of  far  be- 
yond. 

In  those  days,  the  days  were  all  day  long,  and  Reu- 
ben Derr,  perched  high  upon  his  stool,  had  time  to  nod 
to  Enos  as  he  passed,  or  with  favoring  luck  to  halt  long 
enough  to  enjoy  from  an  apparently  inexhaustible  store, 
a good-natured  joke  for  which  the  genial  wag  was  famed. 
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The  world  then,  if  it  did  not,  at  least  seemed  to  move  more 
slowly.  Friends  had  time  to  greet  each  other  when  they 
met,  and  men  regardless  of  conditions  took  time  to  become 
acquainted,  and  enjoy  each  other’s  company.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  was  in  our  own  time,  and  quite  as  strange, 
physical  and  social  changes  with  equal  pace,  have  onward 
moved  as  one. 

Now  the  ancient  roadway  is  improved.  Main  Street 
“lots”  have  vanished,  the  “village  street”  like  Penn’s 
“Greene  country  towne”  has  passed  through  life  to  his- 
tory, a dusty  ill-used  pike  has  retreated  before  a studded 
road  “girt  with  iron  bands,”  Frey’s  rural  corner  has  be- 
come a surging  exchange,  cars  “few  and  far  between”  have 
given  way  to  others  of  newer  type  exasperatingly  frequent, 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  “Franklinville”  to  Mar- 
ket Street  has  been  reduced  by  half,  and  with  more  time 
theoretically,  we  have  used  every  development  to  increase 
our  capacity,  and  with  practically  no  leisure  at  all,  the 
world  in  inconsiderate  haste  moves  on,  and  we  perforce 
move  with  it,  or  neglecting,  are  thrust  aside  to  grovel  in 
obscurity. 

But  though  these  changes  environ  us,  the  best  of  our 
past  continues  in  spirit  unaltered,  and  stands  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  life  of  days  long  dead,  to  remind  us,  not 
that  “all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,”  but  to  emphasize  a truth, 
that  whatever  glitters  has  no  permanent  worth. 

So  am  I impressed,  as  I go  about  our  beloved  town, — 
unique  in  its  position,  hallowed  by  its  memories,  blessed  by 
a wealth  peculiarly  its  own,  its  cumulative  richness  ap- 
proached by  no  other  American  colonial  village  settlement 
— and  marvel  at  the  abundance  of  which  it  is  possessed. 
Out  of  this  superabundance  let  us,  as  our  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity permits,  present  Grumblethorpe,  one  of  its  oldest 
homesteads,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy  representatives. 

Historically,  Grumblethorpe  has  been  made  known  to 
us  by  John  Fanning  Watson,  by  Townsend  Ward,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Hotchkin,  and  by  several  others.  Mrs.  Alice 
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Morse  Earle  in  “Old  Time  Gardens”  has  given  us  a peep 
by  illustration  of  its  floral  adornments,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  J.  Wister,  no  writer  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge covers,  has  presented  Grumblethorpe  as  a whole,  and 
this,  though  the  limits  force  it  to  a superficiality,  is  the 
pleasant  work  we  have  by  request,  essayed. 

Grumblethorpe,  as  we  doubtless  know,  is  the  name  of 
a substantial  plastered  stone  structure  of  colonial  type, 
standing  on  Main  Street,  opposite  “Riter’s  Lane,”  some- 
times “Indian  Queen  Lane,”  now  known  as  plain  Queen 
Street,  and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  J.  Wister,  son 
of  the  last  occupant,  and  of  the  same  name,  who  “chris- 
tened” the  place  in  a spirit  of  jest,  but  which  becoming 
known,  is  religiously  preserved. 

The  Wister  family  was  German,  the  parents  of  the 
first  American  immigrants  being  Hans  Casper  and  Anna 
Katerina,  who  dwelt  at  Hillspach,  near  Heidelberg.  Of 
their  children,  two  sons  came  to  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
son,  Caspar,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  by  the  ship  “William 
and  Sarah”  in  September,  1717.  The  second  son,  Johann, 
reached  the  same  port  in  May,  1727.  Both  brothers  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Penn,  prospered,  and  as  time  progressed, 
became  heads  of  important  houses  whose  names  are  now 
familiarly  known.  Though  of  great  interest,  we  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  in  a satisfac- 
tory way  this  has  been  done  by  Townsend  Ward  in  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,  Vol.  5,  page  384,  to  which  all  inter- 
ested are  referred  and  also  to  the  more  complete  “Memoirs 
of  Charles  J.  Wister,”  written  by  Charles  J.  Wister,  Jr. 

It  was  John  Wister,  the  second  son  and  second 
immigrant,  who  built  “Wister’s  big  house,”  a mansion  and 
estate  which  in  time  came  to  Daniel,  the  eldest  son  of  John, 
born  February  4,  1738-39,  “on  Sunday  afternoon  precisely 
at  half-past  3 o’clock,  when  the  planets,  the  sun  and  Jupi- 
ter were  in  the  sign  of  the  steer,”  as  the  quaint  record  of 
a superstitious  custom  most  pleasantly  preserves.  Charles 
J.  Wister,  the  son  of  Daniel,  succeeded  to  the  property, 
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and  his  son,  Charles  J.  Wister,  Jr.,  now  in  possession, 
faithfully  treasures  the  trust  transmitted  through  an  hon- 
ored line. 

Wister’s  house  was  built  of  stone  quarried  at  “Cedar 
Hill,”  a localism  almost  lost,  but  once  a well  known  point 
now  occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
at  the  east  end  of  Bringhurst  Street.  The  woodwork  was 
of  oak  from  trees  hewn  in  W,ister’s  wood,  and  the  house 
was  the  first  in  Germantown  designed  to  be  used  for  a 
“summer  residence,”  its  builder  and  owner  living  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  Philadelphia,  his  garden  there,  as  Jacob  Hiltz- 
heimer  informs  us,  backing  against  the  burial  grounds  of 
“Arch  Street  Meeting,”  and  his  house,  numbered  325,  being 
celebrated  as  the  first  upon  which  a lightning  rod  conductor 
was  erected. 

This  Germantown  mansion  was  a 2^2 -story  house  built 
in  the  substantial  manner  of  the  period.  It  had  a main 
entrance  centrally  placed,  with  tv/o  windows  to  the  right, 
and  a smaller  door  with  a window  bounding  each  side  of 
it  to  the  left.  Across  the  front  and  side  of  the  house, 
marking  the  line  of  the  second  floor,  was  a “pent  roof”  or 
projecting  eaves,  beautiful  like  specimens  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen  at  Engle,  Johnson,  Billmeyer  and  other  old  houses 
with  us,  and  above  the  midway  entrance  door  was  a smaller 
door  in  place  of  a window,  which  opened  upon  a balustra- 
ded  balcony. 

Windows,  five  in  the  upper  front,  faced  the  main  road, 
and  on  each  floor  two  windows  faced  the  east.  Over  the 
attic  was  a shingled  roof,  and  capacious  chimneys  rose 
above  the  ridge  at  the  gable  ends  of  the  house.  The  two 
street  doors,  as  the  custom  was,  were  upper  and  lower 
parted,  and  looked  out  upon  side-long  seats,  of  which  the 
finest  representative  existing  in  our  midst  may  be  seen  at 
the  fine  old  house  owned,  and  all  her  long  life  occupied  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Johnson.  Between  the  house  and  side- 
wall  passage  there  extended  for  the  full  length  of  the  unap- 
propriated front,  a scantling  guard. 
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About  the  year  1806  repairs  and  changes  became  nec- 
essary, and  by  them,  the  pent-roof  vanished,  dormer-win- 
dows after  thrust  their  heads  through  the  roof,  the  main 
entrance  enlarged  took  the  feet  from  the  second  story 
porch,  and  the  upper  door  made  way  for  a window.  The 
sides  and  the  two  left  windows  continue  as  originally 
planned,  but  the  small  doorway  on  the  street  was  altered, 
and  a window  was  given  its  place.  The  front  seats  and 
railing  guard,  like  the  locust  trees  which  shaded  them,  have 
vanished  into  “thin  air.” 

These  changes,  though  unimportant,  were  mainly  ex- 
ternal. Within,  the  spacious  hallway  with  adjoining  low- 
ceiling  rooms  on  each  side,  bordering  the  large  kitchen  with 
its  great  fire-place,  its  rear  broad  piazza  resting  before  the 
garden,  continue  as  of  yore,  and  it  requires  no  vivid  imag- 
ination to  place  before  us  the  “good  old  days”  as  though 
they  lived  again.  As  an  inscribed  stone  under  the  eastern 
eaves  bears  testimony,  the  house  was  built  in  the  year  1744, 
and  from  this  date  to  the  present  hour  in  it  has  centered 
many  of  the  most  interesting  events  connected  with  our 
town’s  history. 

Here  in  October,  1777,  was  quartered  General  James 
Agnew.  From  this  house  he  proceeded  to  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  and  to  this  place  wounded  he  was  brought 
to  die.  To  this  place  as  frequent  visitors  and  guests  came, 
I doubt  not,  Christopher  Saur  and  Christopher  Saur  second, 
“next  door  neighbors”  and  friends,  and  other  neighbors 
notable  in  their  day  and  generation.  Here  came  frequently 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  learned  missionary  instnactor,  who 
was  little  understood,  was  much  maligned,  but  whose  char- 
acter was  most  loyally  and  ably  defended  by  Ambrose  Rit- 
ter, whose  descendants  continue  with  us,  and  in  the  General 
Agnew  room  a much-prized  Latin  letter  of  Zinzendorf,  yet 
occupies  an  honored  place. 

To  Daniel  Wister’s  in  the  palmy  days  of  “Indian 
Queen  Hotel”  and  Michael  Riter,  came  Gilbert  Stuart,  the 
gifted,  jovial  artist,  the  patron  of  one,  and  the  guest  of  the 
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other;  also  Squire  Baynton,  who  after  the  days  of  the  Saurs 
occupied  their  property,  whose  name  is  kept  before  us  by  a 
prominent  familiar  near-by  street;  and  David  Conyngham, 
the  owner  of  the  fine  old  house  known  by  his  name,  which 
after  his  time,  was  used  for  a ladies’  school  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Neill  and  unchanged,  stands  on  Main  Street,  almost  oppo- 
site Bringhurst  Street. 

These  were  a few  of  the  greater  lights  which  illu- 
mined Grumblethorpe  “in  the  days  which  tried  men’s 
souls,’’  and  others  who  appeared  in  more  favored  times 
were  Dr.  George  Bensell,  physician  and  “poet,”  who  dwelt 
at  School-house  Lane  and  Main  Street,  and  who  usually 
appeared  at  Grumblethorpe  with  his  servant,  “Copperike,” 
a character  of  local  celebrity;  “Ben”  Shoemaker,  “who 
feared  nothing,”  and  who  “was  endowed  with  qualities 
eminently  designed  to  inspire  a warm  and  lasting  attach- 
ment;” Miss  Molly  Donaldson,  who  dwelt  at  the  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Shoemaker’s  Lane,  a witty,  genial, 
gifted,  hostess,  an  ever-welcome  guest,  and  always  a delight- 
ful companion.  These,  with  also  Reuben  Haines,  Daniel 
B.  Smith,  John  Jay  Smith,  and  others  “not  a few”  of  Ger- 
mantown’s culture  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  for 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse  to  Grumblethorpe  came. 
Other  welcome  frequenters  were  Isaiah  Lukens,  a mathe- 
matical expert,  the  builder  of  “State  House  clock,”  now 
adorning  our  Town  Hall;  also  the  Germantown  Academy 
clock,  and  a specimen  of  whose  handiwork  in  the  shape  of 
a large  musical  clock  yet  dignifies  and  enlivens  the  library 
of  Grumblethorpe;  Thomas  Say,  the  great  entomologist, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  the  mutual  friend  of  Isaiah  Lukens  and  Charles 
J.  Wister;  Prof.  Parker  Cleaveland,  the  writer  of  the  first 
book  upon  American  mineralogy,  the  instructor  and  appre- 
ciative friend  of  the  host  of  Grumblethorpe,  who  is  fre- 
quently and  justly  given  credit  in  his  work;  Dr.  W.  S.  W. 
Ruschenberger,  who  sailed  many  seas,  wrote  many  books, 
and  who  by  marriage  became  connected  with  the  Wister 
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family;  Prof.  James  Nicol,  a celebrated  geologist  and  wri- 
ter, of  Glasgow,  a prominent  lecturer  and  a popular  com- 
panion; Rev.  Lewis  David  von  Schweinitz,  the  great  fun- 
gologist  of  Bethlehem,  who  to  this  place  occasionally  came, 
as  also  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  present  owner  of 
Grumblethorpe  at  a recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Society;  Thomas  Nuttall,  the  author  of 
“Genera  of  North  American  Plants,”  who  did  more  to  pro- 
mote an  accurate  study  of  our  native  plants  than  did  all 
other  writers  upon  the  subject  before  him;  Dr.  William 
Darlington,  a resident  of  West  Chester,  but  no  stranger  to 
our  town,  he  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  the  author 
of  “Flora  Cestrica,”  a book  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan  told 
me  he  considered  the  best  Amercian  “local  flora,”  ever  a 
generous,  sympathetic  man,  whose  noble  works  yet  live 
in  the  memory  of  his  friends;  Bronson  Alcott,  the  brilliant 
but  erratic  “master,”  who  taught  at  Germantown  Academy; 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  the  great  teacher  and  greater  man, 
the  instructor  whose  genius  mmre  than  that  of  any  other 
made  Harvard  College  known  abroad,  a beautiful  charac- 
ter whose  lofty  spirit  yet  seems  to  dwell  among  the  “courts” 
it  loved;  and  Prof.  Sears  Cook  Walker,  a mathematician  of 
Cambridge,  an  astronomer  of  note,  and  the  projector  of 
the  first  observatory  for  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 

These  came  to  Grumblethorpe,  and  also  others  many 
illustrious  in  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  others  greater 
yet  in  simple  goodness;  but  we  may  not  enumerate  all,  and, 
passing  many,  we  shall  among  a few  whom  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ignore  name  the  light-hearted  Sally  Wister,  whose 
well-known  Journal  makes  its  every  reader  love  her,  who  in 
fullness  of  years  spent  her  declining  days  at  Grumblethorpe 
and  here  died;  Charles  J.  Wister,  known  to  every  one  of 
the  Germantown  of  two  generations  ago,  and  by  every  one 
known  beloved,  a mineralogist  part  of  whose  collections  yet 
cover  the  library  walls  of  Grumblethorpe,  and  part  enrich 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  pronounced 
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by  competent  authorities  a superior  botanist,  and  honored 
by  a botanical  dedication,  a writer  whose  verse  makes  us 
wish  that  he  had  gone  forward  and  taken  a place  in  Ameri- 
can literature;  Charles  J.  Wister,  Jr.,  an  artist  and  writer, 
without  whose  skill  much  familiar  to  us  of  old  German- 
town would  have  been  lost,  a biographer  whose  work  whets 
our  rarer  appetite,  tempting  and  causing  us  to  long  for 
more,  whose  life  among  us  has  been  a “thing  of  beauty,” 
a tranquil,  wholesome  “grand  sweet  song;”  to  Owen  Wis- 
ter, a representative  of  the  present  generation,  a resplen- 
dent star  yet  in  the  ascendant,  brightly  gleaming  among  a 
galaxy  resplendent  which,  secure,  looks  out  upon  space  with 
the  serenity  of  the  immortals. 

Upon  entering  the  hallway  of  Grumblethorpe  from 
the  street,  one  is  at  once  confronted  by  two  life-size  and 
life-like  figures,  both  being  surviving  decorations  of  the 
“Meschianza,” — painted  by  the  brilliant,  much-lamented 
Major  Andre,  and  used  with  good  effect  in  the  Foulke 
mansion  at  Penllyn,  one  representing  a British  grenadier, 
which  prompted  the  frightened  Tilly  to  flee  in  confusion 
before  an  imagined  danger,  an  episode  charmingly  described 
by  Sally  Wister  in  her  inimitable  “Journal;”  and  near  by 
hangs  a crayon  drawing  by  the  same  gifted  artist  portraying 
his  betrothed,  “Peggy”  Chew.  To  catalogue  the  wealth 
of  Grumblethorpe  is  both  beyond  me  and  my  purpose,  but 
before  passing  to  the  garden,  let  us  stop  to  view  a few  ob- 
jects of  general  interest.  In  the  sitting-room  stands  a wag- 
stafl  24-hour  clock,  imported  from  London  in  the  year 
1760,  which  ticks  away  the  hours  in  its  apparently  artificial 
course,  oblivious  of  our  difficulty  in  knowing  whether  it  be 
night  or  morn.  Here  is  displayed  an  original  painting  of 
old-time  “Market  Square,”  executed  by  Charles  J.  Wister, 
Jr.,  with  also  other  views  of  old  Germ.antown  by  the  same 
talented  artist. 

Other  treasures  near  are  the  original  manuscript  of 
“Sally”  Wister’s  “Journal,”  a “journal”  of  her  later  years 
as  yet  unpublished,  and  a manuscript  diary  of  John  Kelpius, 
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the  leader  of  the  mystie  band  of  the  lower  Wissahickon, 
whose  pure  spirit  left  its  earthly  abode  at  the  early  age  of 
35,  and  whose  unknown  place  of  burial  I believe  to  be  in 
Daniel  Geissler’s  lot,  now  partly  covered  by  St.  Michael’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  library  is  a model  of  the  Wister  house  which 
was,  and  from  which  all  well-known  pictures  of  the  origi- 
nal house  were  drawn.  About  the  room,  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, are  shelves  weighted  with  well-used  books,  and  in  a 
corner  is  a mineral  collection,  the  surplus  of  one  already 
referred  to,  while  over  a large  musical  clock  constructed  by 
Isaiah  Lukens,  and  standing  near,  is  perched  the  weather- 
vane,  which,  gaudily  colored,  did  duty  on  the  steeple  of 
Market  Square  “German  Reformed  Church”  from  1733 
until  1763,  when  it  was  tumbled  to  earth  by  the  “Paxton 
Boys” — rioters,  who  only  desisted  from  their  infamous 
work  when  the  influential  Dr.  Franklin  came  to  German- 
town, and  by  persuasion  reached  their  better  nature. 

This  same  vane  after,  long  served  upon  the  chicken 
house  of  Grumblethorpe,  but  in  the  year  1873  it  was 
removed  to  the  library,  where  from  an  honored  position, 
it  looks  down  upon  a pathetic  emblem  of  the  lamented 
departed,  yet  showing  clearly  its  stamped  inscription, — the 
“headquarters  of  General  Agnew.”  Here  irresistibly  we 
are  carried  backward,  and  amid  hallowed  memories  “live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.” 

Passing  to  a spacious,  protected  piazza,  we  see  before 
us  in  a prominent  position  a fire  bucket  of  the  “Volunteer” 
period,  marked  with  the  familiar  initals,  “C.  J.  W.,”  and 
near  is  a comfortable  settee,  also  two  large  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  the  gift  of  Count  Zinzendorf  to  the  late  owner  of 
Grumblethorpe,  while  in  the  parlor  is  a circular  walnut 
tea-table  from  the  same  honored  friend. 

Behind  us  now  is  the  covered  area,  and  before  us  is 
the  garden  where  beauty  dwells.  Immediately  in  the  fore- 
ground near  its  entrance  gate  is  a memorial  tree,  a superb 
specimen  of  over-cup  oak  (quercus  lyrata)  grown  from  an 
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acorn  collected  in  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  by  Sam- 
uel B.  Morris,  who  presented  the  developed  plant  to 
Charles  J.  Wister,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Wisters, 
Charles  J.,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  planted  it  in  its  present  position  at 
Grumblethorpe.  The  tree  now  has  a trunk  diameter  of  24 
inches,  a height  of  60  feet,  and  is  beautifully  proportioned. 
Overhanging  the  side-yard  southern  front  is  a virgilia  (vir- 
gilia  lutea),  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  though  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  American  trees,  is  rare  in  gardens,  the 
flowering  racemes  of  which  here  delight  us  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  near  stands  a superior  specimen  of  common  horse- 
chestnut  (aesculus  hippocastanum) . 

The  oldest,  and  the  first  virgilia  known  to  cultivation 
was  planted  at  “Carnaervon,”  an  estate  belonging  to  Susan 
Wister  Price,  a sister  of  Charles  J.  Wister  the  elder,  and 
this  tree  showing  an  honorable  age  may  yet  be  seen  conspicu- 
ously marking  the  front  of  “Manheim”  grounds. 

Coincident  and  pleasurable  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  gar- 
den of  another  relative,  that  of  William  Chancellor,  situa- 
ted on  West  School-house  Lane,  stands  a famous  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  President  Wash- 
ington, a plant  most  tastefully  presented  by  Charles  F.  Jen- 
kins in  his  “Washington  in  Germantown.”  Beyond  the 
oak  tree  and  occupying  a position  near  the  picket  fence  sepa- 
rating the  “piazza”  area  from  the  garden  is  a Kentucky 
coffee  tree  (gymnocladis  canadensis),  and  near  is  a honey- 
locust  (gleditschia  triacanthos) , 24  inches  in  diameter  of 
trunk,  and  60  feet  high. 

Here  also  is  an  immense  ailanthus,  also  known  as 
“Tree  of  Paradise,”  or  Tower  tree  (ailanthus  glandulosus) , 
planted  in  the  year  1800  and  now  having  a trunk  60  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a height  of  70  feet,  being  without  excep- 
tion the  largest  and  the  finest  specimen  of  its  species  I know. 
Through  an  old-fashioned  picket  gate  we  enter  the  garden, 
and  from  spring  to  fall 
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“What  lovely  tints  are  there! 

Of  olive  green,  and  scarlet  bright. 

In  spikes,  in  branches,  and  in  stars. 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white. 

And  cups  the  darling  of  the  eye. 

So  deep  in  their  vermilion  dye.” 

The  garden  covers  an  area  i88  feet  wide  by  450  feet 
long,  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  a vegetable  garden,  to  the 
north  by  the  barn  and  pasture  fields,  the  total  length  of  the 
tract  from  Main  Street  to  Wakefield  Street  being  900  feet. 
The  garden  in  type  is  semi-formal,  having  a central  walk 
10  feet  wide  flanked  by  rectangular,  semi-circular  and  angu- 
lar beds,  conforming  to  lines  radiating  from  the  central  to 
two  outlying  bounding  paths,  or  walks. 

“Ye  who  enter  here”  must  surely  leave  all  care  “be- 
hind,” for  color  and  brightness  crowd  each  other,  and  one 
for  the  first  time  viewing  its  bewildering  variety,  is  hardly 
able  to  realize  that  this  enchanting  rural  gem.  is  situated 
directly  upon  our  principal  business  street,  and  near  the  cen- 
tre of  modern  Germantown. 

The  garden's  central  graveled  walk  extends  from  the 
manor  to  the  barn  enclosure,  is  box  (boxus  sempendrens, 
var.  nana)  bordered  throughout  its  length,  is  midway  ar- 
bored,  companion  wallis  and  interesting  links  are  likewise 
emerald  bound,  and  at  favored  points  arched  by  arbors  or 
by  latticed  trellises  clothed  by  vines. 

Upon  an  elevated  square,  m.arking  the  site  of  an  ice 
house  built  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  first  in  Germantown, 
obseiwable  immediately  within  the  garden  is  an  arbored 
tree  wisteria  of  immense  proportions,  completely  covering 
its  supporting  structure,  and  which  in  bloom,  or  classed  as 
a “decorative  plant,”  is  always  an  object  most  interesting, 
and  beautiful. 

Thomas  Xuttall,  who  renamed  this  plant,  dedicated 
it  to  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  whose  summer  residence,  it  may 
be  rem.embered,  was  situated  on  West  School-house  Lane 
near  “the  turn,”  at  a place  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Moses  Brown, — was  a friend  of  several  members  of  the 
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Wister  family,  and  a special  friend  of  Charles  J.  WIster, 
whom  he  frequently  visited  at  “Grumblethorpe.”  This 
same  Thomas  Nuttall  was  a remarkable  enthusiast,  pos- 
sessed by  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  little  understood  by 
his  acquaintances,  but  highly  appreciated  by  his  intimates, 
wherever  known  a welcome  visitor,  and  though  born  In 
England,  like  many  another  from  abroad  gave  us  his  best, 
and  we  have  honored  ourselves  by  honoring  him.  A valu- 
able sketch  of  this  gifted  man  written  by  Charles  J.  Wister, 
Jr.,  for  the  Germantown  Horticultural  Society,  was  read 
at  its  meeting  of  April  i,  1898.  From  this  we  shall  not 
quote,  and  the  interested  reader  Is  referred  to  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  Mr.  Wister,  to  supply  a popular  demand. 

An  anecdote  of  Nuttall,  not,  however,  given  by  Mr. 
Wister,  and  appearing  in  “Journal  of  a Voyage  Up  the 
River  Missouri  Performed  in  18  ii,”  by  H.  W.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Esq.,  though  apart  from  our  subject,  I shall  present 
as  giving  an  Idea  of  Nuttall’s  peculiarities,  and  as  an  index 
to  his  character,  or  at  least  to  the  character  measured  him 
by  unsympathetic.  If  not  hard-hearted,  contemporaries.  On 
page  1 19  of  the  volume  given  this  appears: 

“There  is  In  company  a gentleman  of  whom  I have 
already  spoken,  Mr.  Nuttall,  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
to  whom,  he  appears  singularly  devoted,  and  which  seems 
to  engross  every  thought,  to  the  total  disregard  of  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  sometimes  to  the  Inconvenience  of  the 
party  he  accompanies.  To  the  Ignorant  Canadian  boatmen, 
who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  science,  he  affords  a sub- 
ject of  merriment:  Le  fou  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly known.  When  the  boat  touches  the  shore,  he  leaps 
out,  and  no  sooner  is  his  attention  arrested  by  a plant  or 
flower,  than  everything  else  Is  forgotten. 

“The  Inquiry  is  made,  ‘Ou  est  le  fou?’ — ‘Where  is  the 
fool?’  ‘II  est  apres  ramasser  des  racines’ — ‘He  Is  getting 
roots.’  He  is  a young  man  of  genius,  and  very  considerable 
acquirements,  but  Is  too  much  devoted  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, and  seems  to  think  that  no  other  study  deserves  the  at- 
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tention  of  a man  of  sense.  I hope,  should  this  meet  his 
eye,  It  will  give  no  offence,  for  these  things  often  contribu- 
ted a subject  of  merriment  to  us  both.” 

There  has  been  no  little  controversy  about  the  correct 
spelling  of  wisteria,  but  speculation  is  futile,  for  the  facts 
are  on  record.  Nuttall,  who  discovered  the  plant  Incor- 
rectly named,  renamed  and  dedicated  It  to  the  celebrated 
physician  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  but  declined  the  wistaria  pro- 
nunciation because,  as  he  explained  to  Charles  J.  Wister 
the  elder,  he  did  not  Consider  it  euphonious.  Nuttall,  in 
“Genera  of  North  American  Plants,”  published  in  i8i8, 
distinctly  presents  it  as  wisteria,  which  should  end  all  dis- 
pute. For  a later  consideration,  see  Meehan’s  Monthly, 
vol.  viii,  pages  47  and  iii. 

Close  beside  the  ice  house  site  stands  an  observatory, 
the  first,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  erected  by  Henry 
Carvlll  Lewis  on  East  Washington  Lane,  and  another  upon 
Mt.  St.  Joseph  Seminary,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  is,  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  erected  In  the  vicinity 
of  Germantown.  This  was  built  especially  for  the  purpose 
by  Charles  J.  Wister,  assisted  by  Isaiah  Lukens,  in  the  year 
1834,  and  now  unused  stands  alone  in  its  sombreness,  a 
faithful  sentinel  to  remind  us  of  those  who  doubtless  know, 
where  once  they  wondered. 

Of  great  proportions,  having  a trunk  36  inches  in 
diameter  and  a height  of  50  feet,  here  is  one  of  the  largest, 
finest  and  the  most  noted  “maiden-hair”  or  ginko  trees  In 
America.  William  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in  his 
day  possessed  the  first  garden  of  Importance  In  the  colonies, 
and  who  Introduced  to  culture  here  the  now  well-known 
Lombardy  poplar,  and  several  varieties  of  magnolias, 
planted  in  1774  at  “Woodlands,”  on  Darby  Road,  the  first 
ginko  tree  brought  to  America,  but  William  Hamilton’s 
tree,  being  female,  never  fruited  perfectly,  and  it  remained 
for  the  Grumblethorpe  specimen  to  produce  in  America  the 
first  recorded  perfect  fruit,  which  was  first  exhibited  as  a 
curiosity  at  a meeting  of  the  Germantown  Horticultural 
Society  several  years  ago. 


Passing  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrance 
gate,  our  “inward  eye”  places  before  us  sturdy  Justinia, 
whom  neither  work  nor  warning  could  awe,  ignoring  orders 
wise,  the  rigors  of  battle,  like  a certain  cautious  Scottish 
divine,  with  “one  eye  on  the  Westminster  catechism  and 
the  other  on  the  North  Sea,”  grubbing  on  with  garden  hoe 
among  her  favorite  plants,  holding  her  own,  and  continuing 
to  the  end  unharmed. 

Here  now,  as  then,  grow  “cresses,”  and  In  protected 
beds  are  clumps  of  bloom  “in  divers  knottes  of  marveylous 
greatness.  About,  sweet  allysum  and  pansies,  fuchsias  and 
nasturtiums  bloom,  “coole  violets  and  orpine  growing  still, 
embathed  balme  and  cheerful  galingal,  fresh  cotmarie  and 
healthful  camomile.” 

There  Is  a clump  of  Christmas  rose  (helleborus  niger), 
whose  white  anemone-like  flowers  ofttimes  wait  upon  the 
winter’s  snow,  and  whose  shrubby  leaves  linger  to  season’s 
farthest  bounds.  Colchicum  (colchicum  autumnale),  or 
meadow  saffron,  pink  and  white,  tubular,  trumpet-capped  In 
form,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  said  to  be  “a  sterke  poy- 
son,  and  will  strongell  a man  and  kill  him  In  the  space  of 
one  day,”  a property  against  which  Turner,  writing  in  1568, 
carefully  warned  those  “syke  in  the  goute”  “to  Isschew.” 

Also  here  Is  chimonanthus  (chimonanthus  fragrans), 
whose  blooms,  like  those  of  hazel  near,  sometimes  sleep 
until  by  boreas  blasts  awaked,  before  it  ventures  forth  to 
view  the  world.  Here  winter  aconite  (eranthis  hyemalls) 
thrusts  Its  yellow  flowers  above  a screen  of  leaves  before  a 
dying  season’s  melting  snows, 

“Its  buttercup  like  flowers  that  shut  at  night, 

With  green  leaf  furling  round  its  cup  of  gold,” 

where  also  “snowdrop  doth  appear,  the  first  pale  blossom 
of  the  unripened  year,”  and  where  yellow  jasmine,  thick 
with  festooned  ropes  of  bloom,  make  early  spring  pale  the 
richest  of  Aladdin’s  dreams. 


Later,  beds  of  bright  flowering  geraniums  are  here, 
coleus  of  gorgeous  show,  and  dewy-eyed,  modest  balsams 
in  colors  manifold.  Also  here  are  groups  of  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, narcissus,  “bold  oxlips  and  crown  imperial,  lilies  of 
all  kinds”  obscuring  other  bulbs  of  less  degree,  beds  of  lily- 
of-valley,  forget-me-nots,  and  peonies,  vigorous,  beautiful 
and  sweet,  with  amsonia  near,  whose  star-shaped,  pure, 
white,  glistening  flowers  will  soon  appear. 

About  the  trees  are  hillocks  of  native  ferns.  Here 
sturdy  Christmas  fern  (aspidium  acrostichoides)  holds  vali- 
antly aloft  its  studded  spears,  forgetting  it  has  left  the 
kindly  shelter  of  protecting  banks;  brake  (pteris  aquilina), 
which  thrusts  its  vigorous  fronds  through  hillside  shale, 
ignoring  drought  and  sun;  hay-scented  fern  (dicksonia  pilo- 
siuscula),  delighting  in  shady  dells  and  banks  of  wayside 
brooks;  sensitive  fern,  flourishing  anywhere,  everywhere 
“under  the  sun;”  “flowering  ferns,”  partial  to  swamps,  but 
doing  well  wherever  cared  for;  cinnamon  fern  (osmunda 
cinnamonea)  and  Clayton’s  fern  (osmunda  claytoniana) , 
both  common  to  almost  every  swampy  wood;  the  rarer 
royal  flowering  fern  (osmunda  regalis),  whose  beauty  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  neighbor  of  more  gentle  birth;  and 
here  like  a mirage  or  a dream  is  maiden-hair  fern  (adian- 
tum  pedatum),  the  choicest  gem  of  our  fairest  woods.  Here 
“lightly  over  the  living  scene”  grasses  scatter  their  “fresh- 
est, tenderest  green,”  some  ribbed,  some  plain,  others  varie- 
gated, with  others  of  glistening  plumed  heads,  until  where 
ere  the  “grassy  turf  is  viewed  it”  seems  “a  tansie  all  with 
sugar-strew’d.” 

Beyond  are  groups  of  dark-leaved  scarlet  sage  (salvia 
splendens)  heavy  with  regal  bloom,  garden  phloxes  on 
nicest  view  showing  shades  of  color  from  white  to  blue, 
beds  of  squills  are  here  and  cowslips  too,  ragged  robin,  with 
pink  dianthus  of  deeper  hue,  peri-winkles  and  sweet-williams 
ever  true.  Plumbago’s  azure,  airy,  with  cultivated  and 
native  flags,  columbines  with  flowers  orange-tipped  and  red, 
with  other  showy  varieties  introduced,  all  vieing  with  ver- 


bena-shrub  (caryopteris  mastacanthus)  near,  of  restful 
beauty. 

Fox-gloves,  penstemons,  and  cocks-combs,  “brilliant 
poppies,  over-charged  with  rain,  recline  their  heads  and 
drop  above  the  plain,”  beside  “the  shining  pansy  trimmed 
with  golden  lace,  the  tail-topped  larkspurs  feathered  thick 
with  flowers,  the  woodbine  climbing  o’er  the  door  in  bow- 
ers.” The  pale  pink  flowering  perennial  pea,  and  “monks- 
hood darkly  blue,”  “white  and  purple  gilliflowers,”  that 
continue  “in  blossom”  half  the  summer  through;  “glaucous 
spurge,  and  sedium’s  brilliant  crown,  sea  lavender’s  blue 
spikes  o’er-spread  with  down.”  Hollyhocks  and  altheas  in 
variety  there  are,  some  red,  some  white,  others  with  ruby 
throats,  or  variegated  white  and  red,  or  perchance  a showy 
carmine,  scarlet,  red  or  purple,  with  swamp  hibiscus  “In 
weed  depaint,  of  mony  diverse  hue,”  “balmy  in  dew,  and 
gilt  with  phoebus  bemys.” 

Distributed  throughout  this  garden  old  are  Japanese 
maples  of  foliage  red;  tamarisk,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  native  shrubs  or  trees;  dwarf  hemlocks  of  peculiar 
growth;  lilacs,  sturdy,  numerous,  prolific;  graceful,  modest, 
white-flowering  deutzia;  rough  deutzia,  of  great  size  and 
age;  and  a privet  (ligustrum  vulgare),  rising  to  a height 
of  30  feet,  the  largest  specimen  I know. 

Hardy  azaleas  low,  and  rhododendrons  strong  and 
high  are  here,  with  near  a small  but  unusually  perfect  speci- 
men of  curly  cypress  (retinospora  plumosa).  Not  at  this 
spot  is  “golden  glow”  to  cramp  and  kill,  but  elsewhere  it 
appears  where  it  may  do  no  harm.  Thriving  here  is  gentle 
corchorus  (corchorus  japonica),  lithe  and  graceful;  spiraeas 
in  variety,  pink,  flat-headed  and  tufted  spiked;  with  numer- 
ous relative  companions  of  delicate  verdure,  decorated  with 
white  or  mottled  flowers. 

Like  sojourners  from  another  clime  are  here  and  there 
a sago  palm  (cycas  revoluta),  a rubber-plant  (ficus  elas- 
tlca),  a rhynchospermum  (rhynchospermum  jasminoides) , 
a white  or  pink-flowering  oleander  (nerium  oleander),  and 


the  more  refined  pink  flowering  crepe-myrtle  (lagerstromia 
indica),  to  enrich  the  cosmopolitan  assembly.  In  ordered 
ranks,  and  within  pleasing  confines,  are  many  of  our  most 
virtuous  “introduced”  and  native  plants, — rocket  or  sapo- 
naria,  whose  clustered  scented  heads  wait  upon  us  here  as 
they  do  elsewhere  upon  many  a roadside  path. 

There  “flames  the  grass  with  vegetable  gold,  where 
yellow  buttercups  their  flowers  unfold;”  and  indigo  plant 
improved  by  cultivation  whose  forebears  inhabit  our  bleak 
and  barren  hills;  pink  flowering  dianthus,  brilliant,  late  with 
blooms,  which  look  out  like  pheasant  eyes  among  the  grass; 
Indian  turnip,  whose  calla-like  flowers  have  disappeared  be- 
fore a Vermillion  tufted  trunk;  starry  campion,  whose  white, 
bell-shaped  flowers  glisten  from  out  many  a moist  hillside 
or  fragrant  meadow;  great  Solomon’s  seal  among  a bustling 
crowd  holding  its  own,  its  one-time  festoon  of  flowers  now 
occupied  by  an  arch  of  drooping  berries;  wild  geranium, 
one  of  the  commonest  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  inhabit- 
ants of  our  woods,  with  near  a foreign  settler  distinct  (ero- 
dium  cicutarium),  with  small  deep-colored  flowers  main- 
taining its  individuality,  together  thrive. 

Here  are  dwarf  “primroses  and  coy  anemone  that 
ne’er  uncloses  her  lips  until  they’re  blown  on  by  the  wind;” 
evening  primrose,  through  culture  short  and  sturdy,  here 
displays  its  placid  sulphur-colored  fragrant  flowers;  orange 
tawny  marigold,  said  to  go  “to  bed  wi  the  sun,”  and  rise 
with  him  weeping,  though  this  I know  not, — with  our 
native  yellow-topped  golden-rods  (solidago  rugosa)  in  great 
profusion,  to  give  a seasonable  tone  to  the  pleasing  scciie. 

Russian  asters  (aster  tartarica)  with  sturdy  stems  sup- 
porting heavy  heads  of  deep  blue  open  honest  blooms;  chrys- 
anthemums in  many  varieties,  with  native  asters  and  gol- 
den-rods in  perfect  harmony  dwell,  range  in  form  and  color 
from  the  typical  heavy-headed  China  aster  to  the  sturdy 
frequenters  of  our  lanes  and  woods, — white-flowering  aster 
umbellatus  and  pink-topped  aster  novae-angliae..  White 
daisies  and  fever-few  of  many  degrees;  the  prolific  white- 


flowering  eupatorium  of  our  native  woodland  borders;  cos- 
mos, coreopsis,  with  dahlias  in  confusing  variety;  are  here 
indeed  so  populous  in  this  favored  community  that  without 
a systematic  canvas  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  census  it. 

Tastily  arranged  over  interesting  walks,  or  placed  in 
other  favorable  positions,  stand  rustic  frames  weighted  by 
honeysuckle,  by  purple-throated  cobeas,  by  vermilion-stud- 
ded cypress  vine,  the  cut-leaved  variegated  purple-berried 
grape,  and  that  modest  delicate  native  of  our  mountain 
woods,  the  graceful  allegheny  vine. 

Roses  are  here,  and  as  the  well-bred  always  are,  not 
assembled  in  sets  and  cliques  exclusive,  but  in  obscure  paths 
working  in  sympathy  with  the  “poor  who  are  always  with 
us” — brethren  of  inferior  endowments,  whom  the  Creator 
placed  in  the  world  for  his  own  wise  purposes — yellow- 
flowering June  rose,  red-flowering  rambler,  pink-flowering 
hermosa,  with  blushing  souvenir  de  la  malmaison,  mingling 
naturally  with  pink  and  white-headed  bachelor  button,  pur- 
ple-berried Indian  currant,  white-flowering  hydrangea,  lance- 
shaped and  globular  in  form;  bridle-wreath,  whose  snowy 
clusters  have  disappeared,  courting  its  relative,  spiraea 
reevesii,  whose  slender  delicate  foliage  maintains  “the 
standing  of  the  family;”  mock-orange,  weigelia,  and  snow- 
ball bushes,  and  the  more  lowly  pink-flowering  lespedezas 
now  sporting  themselves  in  exuberant  profusion. 

Also  here,  near  the  rear  of  the  garden,  is  the  vege- 
table reservation,  peopled  not  by  those  common  fellows  “of 
the  baser  sort”  of  which  the  apostle  wrote,  but  by  modest 
daily  plodders  who  do  the  world’s  work,  are  seldom  heard 
of,  less  frequently  receive  their  due,  those  life-sustaining 
common  folk  the  world  depends  on,  whom  “the  greatest, 
“the  first  American”  claimed  the  Lord  loved,  because  he 
made  so  many”  of, — represented  here  by 

“Fat  colworts  and  comforting  perseline, 

Colde  lettuce  and  refreshing  rosmarine.” 

— Fennel — “Hot  lavender,  mints, 

Savory,  marjoram.” 
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Beds  of  asparagus  with  wand-like  stems  and  thread-like  ver- 
dure, which  tremble  in  the  sunshine;  red-beets  with  other 
kind,  and  rutabagas,  who  could  not  if  they  would  deny  their 
ancestors.  Oyster-plant,  salad,  parsley  and  thyme,  egg- 
plant, parsnip,  string  beans,  and  strawberries  exceedingly 
fine,  common  peas,  kale,  gooseberries,  currants,  tomatoes, 
with  grapes  in  variety,  forestalling  time.  But  these  with 
the  world  at  large  we  neglectfully  pass,  content  like  it  to 
ride  in  sensuous  ease,  while  those  beneath  in  “durance  vile,” 
labor  to  maintain  us. 

Distributed  about  this  garden  grand  are  many  plants 
of  unusual  merit.  Those  blackberries  are  successors  of  a 
group  which  place  before  us  Thomas  Nuttall.  Here  is  a 
papaw,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  standing 
beside  the  northern  wall,  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of 
this  rare  tree  we  have,  which  yet  annually  bears  a crop  of 
fruit.  Here  are  white  and  pink-flowering  cultivated  mag- 
nolias in  variety,  a fair  specimen  of  swamp  magnolia,  fjuite 
as  familiarly  known  by  its  technical  name,  magnolia  glauca, 
and  a beautiful  specimen  of  magnolia  soulangeana.  Also 
here  is  a group  of  native  shrubs  or  trees,  among  them  a 
white-flowering  dog-wood,  a fringe-tree,  a sweet  pepper 
bush,  an  elder,  a Judas  tree,  each  apparently  as  content  as 
though  sequestered  in  New  Jersey  retreats,  or  nestling  on 
Wissahickon  hills. 

About  are  globular  forms  of  tough  box  whom  “sappy 
spring  ne’er  forsakes,”  and  towering  above  to  a height  of 
20  feet  are  several  spreading  box  of  luscious  fullness.  Figs 
vigorous  are  here,  “purple”  in  fruit,  whose  stocks  by  win- 
ter protection  have  reached  large  proportions.  A hardy 
orange  (citrus  vulgaris),  eight  feet  high,  thorny  and  finely 
developed,  has  withstood  the  wintry  blasts  of  many  a year, 
— but  to  me  Grumblethorpe’s  most  interesting  plant  is  an 
ivy-covered  sugar  pear,  clothed  from  root  to  crown,  stand- 
ing like  “the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden” — a 
superb  specimen,  ignorant  of  the  weaknesses  of  age,  having 
a trunk  24  inches  in  diameter  and  rising  to  a height  of  50 


feet,  a tree  planted  shortly  after  the  “raising”  of  the  “Wis- 
ter  big-house,”  and  which  had  been  bearing  fruit  for  several 
years  when  the  justly  prized  and  more  widely  known  “Lady 
Petre  pear”  planted  by  John  Bartram  was  a “seedling” — a 
tree  which  for  over  150  years  has  borne  its  crops  of  fruit, 
and  which  promises  fair  to  favor  so  the  far  hereafter. 

Here  also  is  a great  buttonwood  tree,  a “shell-bark 
hickory,”  30  feet  high,  now  in  fruit;  an  immense  “bird- 
cherry,”  30  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk  and  50  feet  high, 
and  a great  gray  or  silver  poplar  (populus  alba),  48  inches 
diameter  of  trunk  and  80  feet  high.  But  the  charms  of 
this  garden  decline  corellation.  It  may  be  possible  to  name 
its  every  plant,  but  color  values  defy  us,  and  complete  data 
backed  by  the  most  graphic  descriptions  must  fail  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  wealth.  We  have  therefore  ignored  tech- 
nique in  an  endeavor  to  present  a composite  and  varying 
picture,  for  it  is  a condition  of  mind,  and  not  a mathemati- 
cal compass,  we  keep  before  us. 

About  this  enchanted  spot  are  pasture  fields  now 
hemmed  in  ’tis  true  by  stone  and  brick,  but  yet  open  fields 
are  here,  and  in  them  are  weeping-willow,  peach,  and  other 
trees  of  one-time  meritorious  worth.  Yonder  is  a spacious, 
clean,  white-washed  barn,  with  a surrounding  yard  where 
numerous  comfortable  fowls  scratch  for  grain.  There 
stands  a corn-crib, — rare  now  in  town, — and  full  to  brim. 
Here  is  a carriage-house,  and  behind  it  lie  the  remains  of  a 
once  well-used  cider  mill.  Beyond  a “four-railed  fence”  is 
an  “orchard,”  where  “late  Catharine  pears”  and  a few 
apple  trees  stand  to  remind  us  of  a generation  gone.  Here 
once  were  “seckle,”  “pound,”  and  “butter  pears,”  but  these 
have  disappeared,  and  the  spots  where  once  they  prospered 
shall  know  them  again  no  more.  Over  a coot  numerous 
pigeons  flit,  while  a few  sit  to  eye  us  curiously.  Here, 
under  protecting  trees,  stands  a hive,  the  survivor  of  an 
apiary  where  bees  industrious,  if  sometimes  late  on  “pleas- 
ure bent,”  yet  “had  frugal  minds,”  and  as  they  dissipated 
among  garden  sweets,  collected  into  myriad  cells  a provi- 
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dent  supply,  of  which  samples  exist  to  prove  their  worth. 
No  floral  clock  such  as  Linneus  the  great  possessed  was 
here,  nor  other,  such  as  Andrew  Marvill  drew — 

“Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new; 

Where,  from  above  the  milder  sun, 

Does  through  a fragrant  zodiac  run. 

And,  as  it  works,  th’  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we!” 

From  beneath  a silver  maple’s  shade  “Prince”  won- 
deringly  looks  out,  switches  his  tail  and  dreams  of  cake  or 
apples,  while  his  industrious  companion  with  no  time  to 
lose,  chews  on  her  cud  in  diffidence.  All  is  quiet  about, — 
the  well-worked  implements  of  former  days  stand  silent, 
unemployed.  Above,  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  sun  is  sinking 
down  the  west.  Now  the  pigeons  restless  jostle  each  other 
along  the  eaves,  and  groups  of  chickens  stand  patiently  be- 
fore the  gate,  for  feeding  time  to  them  is  dusk.  Down 
barnyard  path  cat  and  dog  in  pleasing  harmony  together 
wend  their  way,  and  o’er  maturing  season,  autumnal  tints 
and  sunset  rays  commingle  with  declining  day,  while 
through  the  trees  and  deepening  shades  resounds  the  bell 
of  even.  ’Tis  said — 

“How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon’d, — but  with  hei-bs  and  flow’rs!” 

So  from  earth  upward  we  in  thought  ascend,  and  by 
things  material  are  led  by  nature  paths  to  nobler  heights. 
Day  draws  to  a close.  The  garden  shadows  lengthen. 
Frequent  cars  rumble  hastily  by,  but  we  heed  them  not. 
Christopher  Saur,  after  a long  life  and  a well-earned  rest, 
sleeps  beside  the  “creeper”-covered  garden  wall.  An  at- 
mosphere of  bliss  surrounds.  Emotions  there  are  too 
sacred  for  form,  and  thoughts  there  are  “too  deep  for 
tears.”  Life  with  its  pathos  and  its  irresistless  onwardness 
lies  before.  The  rain-guage  old,  stands  rusty  and  empty, 
cobwebs  lining  the  foot-ways  gather  the  dew,  weather-worn 
and  solitary,  the  observatory  looks  down  upon  us  from  other 
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days.  Spirits  of  the  past  hover  about,  the  darkness  depens, 
“the  past  and  present  meet,’’  and  we  are  one. 

Casual  sojourners  about  their  daily  business  halt  at  the 
windows  of  Grumblethorpe  to  view  for  a moment  its  bright- 
faced flowers,  to  enjoy  their  greeting  smiles  of  innocence, 
and  with  thoughts  refreshed,  to  pass  on  with  lighter  step. 
With  a larger  prospect  more  fully  illumined,  with  angelic 
voices  from  out  the  unseen  vibrating  down  our  lives,  and 
with  a reverend,  sweet  charity  surging  through  our  veins 
we  also  in  ecstacy  pass  on,  the  “pillar  of  cloud’’  before,  and 
“eastern  star”  above,  to  light  the  way  and  guide  our  foot- 
steps into  “the  way  of  peace.” 

Root  on,  ye  earth  grubbers  and  sordid  money  chasers. 
“Blow  trackless  through  the  world,”  ye  irresponsive  winds. 
Press  heedless  on  ye  glutted  hoarders  to  the  disgorgement 
which  awaits  you. 

“Clang  battle-axe  and  clash  brand!  Let  the  king 
reign.”  Aye,  the  king  is  king;  he  “ever  will  be  highest,” 
and  as  loyal  subjects  let  us  be  true — 

“Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a single  bound, 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round.” 

So  developing,  maturing,  lingering,  hoping  on,  the 
rounded  life  within  harmoniously  responds,  and  with  cor- 
roded mountain  tops,  depleted  hills,  melting  snows,  dimin- 
ishing waters,  falling  leaves,  a sun  which  seems  to  us  to 
turn  its  face,  a mysterious  gathering  atmosphere  wherein 
multitudinous  voices  seem  rife,  our  tired  spirit  with  nature 
spent,  in  confidence  looks  out,  and  as  billows  which  have 
crossed  the  deep  to  find  the  shore,  so  we  break,  and  like 
them,  onward  through  the  silence  glide,  to  find  our  rest  in 
God. 

As  mountain  tops  and  valleys  deep. 

As  wooded  hills  and  ridges  steep, 

As  gracious  streams  which  never  fail. 

As  morning,  noon  and  even’s  veil. 

As  rippling  music,  changing  light. 

As  youth  and  age  and  waning  sight. 

All,  passing,  fading,  into  night. 


RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  THOMAS  FORREST,  at  Township  Line  and  Haines  Street. 

From  an  original  drawing  by  John  Richards,  now  for  the  first  time  published  by  permission  of 

Horace  F.  McCann. 


POMONA  GROVE 


By  Mart  W.  Shoemaker 


Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society. 

OUT  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  of  the 


finest  country  seats  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Phila- 


delphia, were  located  along  the  Germantown  Road. 
Nearest  to  the  city  was  Fairhill,  the  home  of  Isaac  Norris; 
a little  further  north  was  Stenton,  the  home  of  the  Logans; 
then  the  Wister  homestead,  since  called  Grumblethorpe; 
followed  by  the  subject  of  our  sketch;  while  just  above  was 
Cliveden,  the  residence  of  the  Chew  family. 

Pomona  Grove  is  its  best  designation,  for  while  the 
name  was  not  given  to  it  for  more  than  half  a century  after 
its  erection,  still  it  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known. 
It  consisted  of  a tract  of  seven  acres  of  land  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Germantown  Avenue  above  Abington,  now 
Washington,  Lane.  On  its  lower  side  it  joined  the  Axe 
Burying  Ground  for  part  of  its  way,  and  on  its  upper  the 
old  Keyser  homestead.  While  Pomona  has  disappeared, 
the  Keyser  house  and  the  Burying  Ground  remain  just  as 
they  appeared  a century  ago. 

Pomona  Homestead  built  in  1755,  was  large  and  spa- 
cious. During  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  owned  by 
Christopher  Huber.  There  is  a tradition  that  at  one  time 
during  the  war,  its  rooms  were  filled  with  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, hard  at  work  making  clothing  and  shoes  for  the 
American  army. 

During  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  the  hardest  part 
of  the  fight  occurred  right  in  this  locality  and  partly  on 
these  grounds.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  an  extremely 
fine  spring,  which  has  only  recently  been  filled  up.  Around 
this  spring  the  Virginia  troops  bravely  rallied  in  the  vain 
effort  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  A number  who  fell. 
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were  buried  on  the  spot  and  in  unmarked  graves.  It  is  said 
that  an  officer  named  Blackmore  was  killed  and,  after  the 
battle,  was  buried  there  by  Jacob  Keyser  who  lived  nearby. 
An  interesting  incident  of  the  battle  was  that  regarding 
William  Dolby  who  had  a comrade  killed  by  his  side  at 
this  place.  The  event  impressed  him  so  forcibly  with  the 
wickedness  of  war,  that  he  left  the  ranks,  sought  work  with 
Thomas  Livezey,  the  miller  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  and  became  a convert  to  Friends’  views.  He  re- 
moved to  Delaware  and  became  a prominent  and  approved 
minister  in  the  Society. 

From  the  Hubers  the  place,  soon  after  the  battle, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Shoemaker  family.  The  title 
was  vested  in  the  name  of  William  Shoemaker,  hatter,  but 
it  was  always  understood  that  the  real  owner  was  his  bro- 
ther Samuel. 

Samuel  Shoemaker  was  a great-grandson  of  George 
Shoemaker,  of  Cresheim,  Germany,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try on  invitation  of  William  Penn  in  1685,  He  was  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  who  was  a Provincial  Coun- 
cillor in  1745-46.  Father  and  son  were  among  the  most 
prominent  men  of  their  times,  both  of  them  holding  many 
and  identical  offices,  in  some  cases  the  son.  succeeding  the 
father.  Benjamin  was  Mayor  in  1743,  1752,  and  1760, 
Samuel  in  1769-70.  Benjamin  was  City  Treasurer  from 
1751  to  1767,  Samuel  from  1767  to  1775.  Benjamin  was 
Justice  of  the  Orphans’  Court  in  1745,  Samuel  in  1761. 
Benjamin  was  Associate  Justice  of  the  City  Court  in  1741, 
Samuel  in  1766.  Benjamin  was  a Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1741,  Samuel  in  1761,  1773  and  1774. 
Benjamin  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1741  and  1752, 
Samuel  in  1761,  1764,  1770  and  1772.  Benjamin  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1732,  Samuel  in  1755. 
Samuel  also  served  two  terms  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince. During  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia  Sam- 
uel was  “First  Magistrate  of  Police,  by  the  King’s  Author- 
ity.” Besides  holding  many  offices  he  was  a successful  mer- 
chant. 
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Like  many  Friends,  Samuel  Shoemaker  disapproved  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  as  a consequence,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  this  no  doubt  being  the  reason  why  Pomona 
never  appeared  in  his  name.  He  went  to  New  York  when 
the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia.  Sir  William  Howe 
advised  him  to  return  and  make  his  peace  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  he  declined  to  do  so.  While  in  New  York  he 
was  of  much  service  to  American  prisoners.  A portion  of 
his  time  he  spent  in  England,  and  he  had  an  interview  with 
King  George  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Benjamin 
West,  who  was  under  obligation  to  Samuel  for  encourage- 
ment in  his  art  while  a boy.  The  account  of  the  interview 
with  George  III,  as  given  in  the  Papers  of  the  Seventy-six 
Society,  is  as  follows:  “In  his  first  interview  with  the  King, 
the  King  inquired  ‘How  is  it,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  so  much  in  advance  of  the  other  provinces,  though 
many  of  them  were  settled  before  it?’  ‘May  it  please  your 
Majesty,’  responded  the  Quaker,  with  great  courtliness,  ‘I 
presume  it  is  because  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans or  of  German  parentage,’  bowing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Queen,  who  was  a German  by  birth.  The  King 
showed  by  his  manner  that  he  was  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  his  wife,  and  said  ‘No,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  it  is 
no  doubt  because  they  are  Quakers,’  thus  as  Mr.  Shoema- 
ker subsequently  remarked,  fully  returning  the  compliment.’’ 

William  Shoemaker  and  his  wife  (Martha  Brown)  con- 
veyed the  property  to  Colonel  Thomas  Forrest,  in  1788. 

Col.  Forrest  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  had  a com- 
mon school  education.  He  was  always  a prominent  man, 
and  must  have  possessed  a superior  mind,  for,  although 
most  of  what  we  know  of  him,  we  get  from  anecdotes,  yet 
his  character,  veiled  as  it  often  was  in  eccentricity  of  dress 
and  manner,  exhibits  a basis  of  shrewd  wisdom  and  clever 
methods  of  expression. 

It  is  stated  that  he  began  his  military  career  by  equip- 
ping a company  like  Indians,  with  feathers  and  plumes  and 
painted  faces.  This  company,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
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banded,  and  Forrest  was  made  Captain  in  Colonel  Thomas 
Proctor’s  Pennsylvania  Artillery,  August  14,  1776.  Col. 
Proctor  was  second  only  to  General  Knox  in  the  artillery 
service  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the 
Revolution,  much  of  Knox’s  reputation  depending  on  the 
intelligent  support  and  valuable  suggestions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Proctor. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  Forrest.  He  once  adver- 
tised for  a gardener.  While  walking  about  his  grounds 
he  saw  an  applicant  approach  with  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  an  unusual  sight  at  that  time.  “What  is  that  under 
your  arm,”  asked  the  Colonel.  “An  umbrella.”  “What 
is  it  for?”  “To  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.”  The  Colonel 
moved  the  man  gently  out  of  the  gate,  saying  “Colonel  For- 
rest does  not  need  a gardener  who  is  afraid  of  sun  and 
rain.”  When  the  army  was  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  a 
great  dread  of  smallpox  existed  in  a newly-arrived  New 
Jersey  regiment.  Forrest,  in  the  night,  wrote  on  the  doors 
of  all  the  huts  facing  the  Jerseymen,  “Smallpox  here.”  As 
each  man  came  out  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  notice,  he 
slipped  away  so  that  at  roll  call  none  responded.  For  this, 
Washington  gave  Forrest  a public  reprimand  which  the  lat- 
ter never  forgave. 

Colonel  Forrest  resigned  from  the  army  in  1783,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  After  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  sixteenth  Congress  by  a majority  of  one  vote, 
and  served  from  December  6,  1819,  to  March  3,  1821. 
He  was  defeated  for  the  seventeenth  Congress  by  Henry 
Baldwin,  but  was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  William  Milnor,  and  served  from  December 
2,  1822,  to  March  3,  1823. 

When  Coloned  Forrest  purchased  Pomona  he  enlarged 
the  house  and  planted  a large  number  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  among  them,  it  is  claimed,  the  large  yew 
tree  which  became  so  identified  with  the  place.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  Friends’  Meeting  and  used  the  plain 
dress. 
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After  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Betton,  father  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Forrest  Betton,  and  grandfather  of  Samuel  Betton,  he  sold 
the  place  to  James  Duval  in  i8ii  and  retired  to  a farm  at 
Township  Line  and  Haines  Street,  where  he  died  March 
20th,  1825,  in  his  84th  year. 

James  Seraphim  Duval  was  born  March  3d,  1766,  at 
Mante,  Department  of  the  Seine,  France.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  a boy  and  began  his  mercantile  life  as  a ped- 


lar. He  subsequently  opened  a dry  goods  store  on  Market 
Street,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  a competency.  He  was 
fond  of  horticulture  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  spacious  grounds  which  soon 
justified  the  name  he  gave  them  of  Pomona  Grove.  His 
constant  intercourse  with  France  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
tastes,  and  for  years  scarcely  a vessel  arrived  from  that 
country  or  her  colonies  without  bringing  rare,  and  for  this 
country,  unique  plants,  for  his  garden,  or  ornaments  to  beau- 
tify his  house. 
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Mr.  Duval  died  March  24th,  1842,  and  is  buried  in 
St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchyard,  Germantown. 
His  daughter  Sarah  married  the  Rev.  John  Rodney,  rector 
of  St.  Luke’s.  The  Rev.  John’s  son,  the  late  James  Duval 
Rodney,  was  a well-known  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
daughter  Louise  still  lives  in  the  Rodney  House,  which  now 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Duval  Streets,  and  which 
immediately  adjoined  the  ground  of  Pomona  Grove. 

The  next  owner  was  Isaac  Baker,  of  the  gas  fixture 
firm  of  Cornelius  & Baker.  Mr.  Baker’s  ideas  of  improving 
the  place  were  very  extensive,  including  an  entirely  new 
house  and  stable.  He  started  with  the  stable,  the  old 
wooden  one  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  erected  a 
new  brown  stone  building,  which,  at  the  time,  was  the 
finest  in  the  town.  He  never  began  the  new  house,  but  he 
enlarged  the  old  one. 

Thomas  W.  Evans,  a Philadelphia  merchant,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Baker  as  owner  of  the  property  and  lived  there 
until  sometime  in  the  early  seventies,  when  he  sold  it  to 
Amos  R.  Little. 

During  Mr.  Little’s  time  Pomona  was  at  its  zenith. 
The  grounds  were  handsomely  kept  up,  and  everything  that 
money  and  taste  could  do  to  make  it  attractive  was  lavished 
upon  it.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  William  Saunders, 
nurseryman  who  had  originally  been  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, but  who  did  not  like  his  profession  and  came  to  this 
country  and  started  in  the  nursery  business.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  died  there. 

The  Arion  Society,  a musical  organization  of  Ger- 
mantown, gave  one  of  its  annual  open  air  concerts  here, 
and  it  was  enjoyed  by  throngs  of  people. 

Mr.  Little  was  very  active  in  public  life  and  enter- 
tained many  noted  persons.  During  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition he  was  one  of  the  men  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment, and  at  the  close,  was  tendered  a pyrotechnic  display 
on  his  lawn  by  the  manager  of  the  displays  given  at  the 
exhibition. 
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About  1887  Mr.  Little  decided  to  give  up  Pomona 
and  travel.  As  he  expressed  it,  he  was  “tired  of  keeping 
a boarding  house.”  Most  unfortunately  for  Germantown, 
the  small  parks  idea  had  not  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
Councils,  as  it  afterwards  did,  or  they  might  have  pur- 
chased it  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Little  would  have  aided 
in  carrying  out  the  idea,  and  would  have  sold  it  to  the  city 
for  a park  at  a much  lower  price  than  he  was  asking  for 
it,  as  he  was  anxious  that  the  estate  should  remain  intact. 
As  we  know,  however,  it  was  sold  to  a syndicate  and  cut 
up  into  building  lots  and  the  old  home  torn  down,  after 
having  been  for  more  than  a century  and  a half  the  resi- 
dence of  men  distinguished  in  their  various  walks  of  life. 

No  account  of  Pomona  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  grand  old  English  yew  tree,  said  to  have 
been  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  Ger- 
mantown Horticultural  Society,  through  Thomas  Mee- 
han and  Edwin  C.  Jellett  made  earnest  efforts  to  secure 
the  tree  for  replanting  in  Market  Square,  but  the  lack  of 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the  syndi- 
cate, frustrated  their  efforts,  and  the  tree  was  chopped 
down. 


Some  Notes  on  Pomona  Grove 


By  Edwin  C.  Jellett 


22°^  tract  which  became  known  as  Pomona 

Page  362  Grove  was  composed  of  7 lots  or  parcels  of 
ground,  of  which  3 lots  were  owned  by  William 
Shoemaker,  hatter,  of  Germantown,  and  Martha,  his  wife. 
The  tract  contained  19  acres,  823^;  perches,  and  bordered 
on  Germantown  Road,  Upper  Burying  Ground,  Abington 
Lane,  and  lands  of  Dirk  Keyser,  Peter  Leibert,  Adam  Holt, 
Jacob  Knorr  and  David  Sator.  To  above  tract  was  also 
added  lot  purchased  of  Matthias  Reser,  of  Germantown, 
Deed  Book  tanner,  as  per  Deed  Book  No.  35,  page  232. 

No.  22  The  original  tract  was  conveyed  to  Thomas  For- 
Page  362  gentleman,  November  12,  1788,  by  William 

Shoemaker,  and  Martha,  his  wife. 


Deed  Book 
I.  C.  27-533 


March  28,  1811,  Thomas  Forrest,  gentleman, 
sold  the  tract  to  James  S.  Duval,  merchant. 


Deed  Book 
A.  D.  B. 
No.  45 
Page  144 


December  6,  1855,  Samuel  Wagner,  George  B. 
Rodney  and  Rev.  John  Rodney,  Trustees  under 
James  S.  Duval’s  will,  sold  to  Isaac  F.  Baker. 


Will  Book  James  S.  Duval’s  Will.  Recorded  March  18, 
Page  488  1842:  “Item.  To  my  daughter,  Sarah  Rodney, 

I bequeath  the  house  in  Germantown  in  which 
she,  with  her  husband,  John  Rodney,  now  resides,  the  afore- 
said property  to  be  held  by  her  husband,  John  Rodney, 
whom  I hereby  appoint  Trustee,  in  trust  for  her  children.” 


Deed  Book 
M.  R.,  22 
Page  521 

Property  above  referred  to  was  purchased  from 
Abraham  Keyser  by  James  S.  Duval,  February 
27,  1819.  (House  I and  lot  of  i acre  of  ground.) 

Deed  Book 
A.  D.  B. 
No.  45 
Page  144 

December  6,  1855.  Pomona  tract  was  as  above 
recorded  conveyed  to  Isaac  F.  Baker,  and  Ann 
E.,  his  wife. 

Deed  Book 
A.  D.  B. 
No.  50 
Page  73 

December  6,  1858.  John  Rodney,  and  Sarah, 
his  wife,  sold  to  Isaac  F.  Baker  the  Abraham 
Keyser  house  and  lot  of  i acre. 

Deed  Book 
A.  C.  H. 
No.  102 
Page  24 

Isaac  F.  Baker  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  place  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  C. 
Cornelius,  and  Harriet,  his  wife.  (See  Sheriff’s 
Deed  Book  S,  Page  613.) 

Deed  Book 
A.  C.  H. 
No.  102 
Page  27 

May  I,  1863.  Robert  C.  Cornelius,  and  Har- 
riet, his  wife,  sold  to  Thomas  Wallis  Evans,  and 
Anna  D.,  his  wife. 

Deed  Book 
F.  T.  W. 
No.  207 
Page  183 

May  12,  1875.  Thomas  Wallis  Evans,  gentle- 
man, and  Anna  D.,  his  wife,  conveyed  the  prop- 
erty to  Amos  R.  Little  ($64,500.00). 

Deed  Book 
G.  G.  P. 
No.  195 
Page  331 

December  10,  1886.  Amos  R.  Little,  merchant, 
and  Anna  P.,  his  wife,  sold  part  of  Pomona,  a 
tract  of  II  acres,  i rood,  18  72-1000  perches,  to 
John  R.  Read,  attorney;  Silas  W.  Pettit,  attor- 

ney;  Edwin  T.  Coxe,  conveyancer;  T.  Ellwood  Potts,  con- 
veyancer, and  George  Dermuth,  builder,  for  $70,000.00. 
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The  Early  Physicians 
of  Germantown 


By  I.  PEARSON  WILLITS,  M.  D. 


HE  early  settlers  in  Germantown  had  little  need  of 


physicians.  The  immigrants  of  that  day  were  a hardy 


class,  who  must  have  good  health  as  a prerequisite 
to  starting  life  in  the  new  country: — but  although  in  good 
health,  each  man  and  woman  brought  a homely  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  plants.  To  them  almost  every  plant 
had  some  healing  virtue.  While  the  species  which  now  sur- 
rounded them  were  different  from  the  home  flora,  they 
nevertheless  could  see  resemblances  sufficiently  strong  to  war- 
rant the  bestowal  of  many  of  the  old  names  upon  the  new 
cousins, — and  with  the  old  name  the  corresponding  virtue. 
There  is  still  to  be  found,  among  country  people  of  the 
present  day,  many  a dried  plant  which  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  its  old-world  namesake  and  maintain  a confidence  for 
powers  which  it  has  never  possessed.  We  can  picture  the 
rafters  in  each  kitchen  of  Old  Germantown  hung  with  drying 
herbs,  which  were  to  serve  as  medicines  until  the  next  season 
brought  fresh  ones.  For  a quarter  of  a century  the  wiser 
elder-folk  were  the  only  physicians  in  the  village,  and  for 
still  many  years  more,  the  kitchen  rafters  were  the  only 
drug  stores.  The  nearest  professional  doctor  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, six  or  seven  miles  away. 

About  1706  there  came  to  Germantown  its  first  prac- 
ticing physician,  a man  of  culture  and  learning,  in  profes" 
sional  knowledge  probably  the  peer  of  the  city  doctors — of 
Wynne,  Goodson  or  Graeme.  This  was  Christopher  Witt, 
who  for  sixty  years  was  to  be  a very  important  figure  among 
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his  towns-people.  He  was  then  a little  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  In  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1675.  With 
his  scientific  studies  he  had  developed  a taste  for  the  occult 
and  mystic,  so  that  when  he  arrived  In  Philadelphia  In  1704 
he  associated  himself  with  Kelpius  and  the  brethren  beyond 
the  Wlssahickon,  from  which  grew  a friendship  terminated 
only  with  the  death  of  Seligius,  the  last  of  the  Mystics,  forty- 
one  years  later  (1745).  He  remained  with  the  hermits  a 
year  or  more,  and  while  there  painted  a portrait  of  Kelpius 
(1705)  which  is  still  extant. 

Witt  had  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  Christian 
Warmer,  a Germantown  tailor,  tradition  says  through  the 
gift  of  a hat  which  Warmer  had  given  him  on  landing,  in 
place  of  one  lost  on  shipboard.  Warmer  lived  on  the  Main 
Street  at  what  Is  now  East  Walnut  Lane — lot  number  18 — 
where  he  had  purchased  39  acres  of  ground  in  1696.  Witt 
had  also  found  a friend  in  Daniel  Gelssler,  one  of  the 
Mystics,  who  had  become  the  owner  of  lot  number  15,  and 
lived  where  now  Is  the  so-called  Morris-Littell  house  at  the 
East  corner  of  High  Street.  It  was  probably  with  Daniel 
Geissler,  and  very  near  his  friend  Warmer,  that  Dr.  Witt 
took  up  his  residence.  His  friendship  with  these  two  men 
was  never  broken,  except  by  death,  and  the  whole  of  his 
long  life  in  Germantown  was  spent  on  one  or  the  other  of 
these  properties.  Occasionally  we  find  him  acting  as  “straw- 
man”  for  Warmer  in  the  latter’s  purchases,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  bought  (Nov.  19,  1719)  from  John  Doeden  105 
acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  East  Chelten  Ave- 
nue, and  six  months  later  (May  21,  1720)  transferred  it  to 
Warmer.  This  same  John  Doeden  was  early  the  owner  of 
lot  number  17,  situated  between  the  Pastorius  property  and 
Warmer’s  home  at  Walnut  Lane,  but  in  17  ii  he  sold  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  Warmer,  reserving  three  acres  at  the 
South-west  corner,  on  which  was  his  house,  still  standing, 
now  numbered  6021  Main  street,  and  occupied  by  John  Arm- 
strong as  a plumber’s  shop.  The  lot  had  a frontage  of  132 
feet  on  the  Main  Street  and  extended  back  to  the  top  of  the 
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hill  east  of  Baynton  Street.  Later  (Jan,  17,  1726)  Doeden 
deeded  this  3 acres  to  Christopher  Witt,  who  held  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived 
there.  The  garden  and  meadov/  belonging  to  It,  however, 
M^ere  doubtless  favorite  observation-spots  for  trees  and  herbs. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Christian  Warmer,  which 
occurred  In  1731,  Dr.  Witt  sold  this  property  to  the  son, 
Christian  Warmer,  Jr,,  but  never  lost  the  right  to  roam 
about  the  fields  at  pleasure.  The  Geissler  place  too  had  been 
sold  to  the  Warmers,  but  Dr.  Witt  still  continued  to  occupy 
his  house  and  garden  there.  John  Bartram,  the  botanist,  tells 
of  a visit  he  made  there  (1743),  v/hen  they  “talked  Botany 
in  the  garden  and  Philosophy,  Magic,  and  Mystic  Divinity 
in  the  house,”  and  when  Bartram  found  it  so  hard  to  con- 
vince his  friend  that  the  magic  snake-stones  v/hich  Witt 
had  purchased  from  a returned  Spanish  traveller,  were  merely 
calcined  horse  bones.  Then  the  great  botanist  adds  “Indeed, 
to  give  the  doctor  his  due,  he  Is  pleasant,  facetious  and 
pliant.”  It  speaks  v/ell  for  Dr.  Witt’s  amiability  that  he 
could  be  “pleasant”  after  his  credulity  had  been  thus  exposed, 
and  one  of  his  cherished  charms  relegated  to  the  bone  heap ! 

Shortly  after  Witt  had  become  the  owner  of  the  Doeden 
property  we  find  In  “The  American  Weekly  Mercury”  for 
May  22nd-29th,  1729,  the  following  notice: — “All  persons 
Indebted  to  Christopher  Witt  of  German  Town  are  desired 
forthwith  to  come  and  pay  the  same,  or  expect  further 
Trouble.”  Evidently  the  doctor  was  meeting  with  experiences 
well  known  to  the  profession  in  general,  but  adopting  a 
remedy  not  in  common  use  among  physicians  of  the  present 
day. 

In  spite  of  his  dealings  In  the  occult  and  his  belief  In 
what  we  to-day  would  call  Spiritualism,  Witt  was  a true 
lover  of  Nature  and  a genuine  man  of  Science — else  he  could 
never  have  maintained  his  friendship  with  Bartram,  or  his 
correspondence  vrith  Peter  Collinson,  the  noted  English  bot- 
anist. That  he  should  combine  horoscopy  with  the  art  of 
medicine,  did  not  seem  as  incongruous  to  our  forefathers  as  it 
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would  to  us  of  the  present  century.  Indeed,  he  had  students 
in  each  art  at  practically  the  same  time.  Christian  Lehman, 
prominent  as  a surveyor,  was  his  pupil  in  the  occult  art,  and 
Watson  says  of  them  that  “while  Dr.  Witt,  who  cast  nativi- 
ties for  reward,  was  called  a ‘conjurer,’  Christian  Lehman, 
who  did  the  same,  but  never  for  hire,  and  was  known  to  have 
cast  the  nativities  of  his  own  nine  children,  was  called  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman.”  “Germantown,”  the  annalist  con- 
tinues, “was  certainly  very  fruitful  in  credulity,  and  gave 
support  to  some  three  regular  professors  in  the  mysterious 
arts  of  hocus-pocus  and  divination.” 

While  Lehman,  Fraley,  and  others,  were  studying  this 
art  of  “hocus-pocus,”  there  was  at  least  one  student  in  medi- 
cine, to  whom,  under  date  of  Feb.  20th,  1738,  Witt  gave  a 
certificate, — said  by  Gov.  Pennypacker  to  be  the  first  med- 
ical diploma  ever  given  in  America.  It  was  presented  to  John 
Kaigline,  of  Haddonfield,  West  Jersey,  “who  has  lived  with 
me  a considerable  time  as  a disciple  to  learn  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  Chemistry,  Physick,  and  the  Astral  Sciences, 
whereby  to  make  a more  perfect  discovery  of  the  hidden 
causes  of  occult  and  uncommon  diseases,  not  so  easily  to 
be  discovered  by  the  vulgar  practice — in  all  which  he 
has  been  very  diligent  and  studious,  as  well  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicines  and  in  the  various  causes  where- 
in judgment  may  be  solely  depended  upon  in  all  things,  so 
far  as  he  follows  my  instructions,  and  hope  he  may  in  all 
things  answer  the  confidence  that  may  be  reposed  in  him.” 
How  many  brilliant  diagnoses  the  young  doctor  made  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  astral  sciences,  who  can  tell,  but  such 
a recommendation  should  certainly  have  given  him  a success- 
ful start  in  life. 

Practising  medicine  and  casting  nativities  did  not  oc- 
cupy all  of  the  versatile  Dr.  Witt’s  time.  In  his  spare  mo-' 
ments  he  translated  into  English  the  German  hymns  of 
Kelpius,  made  and  mended  clocks — he  is  said  to  have  made 
the  first  clock  ever  constructed  in  Pennsylvania — or  played 
on  the  organ  which  he  himself  had  built.  In  the  inventory  of 
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his  estate,  after  his  death,  are  found  mentioned  his  telescope, 
organ,  clockmaker’s  tools,  and  mathematical  instruments, 
besides  his  drugs  and  surgical  instruments,  although  in  his 
will  he  calls  himself  simply  a “Practioner  of  Physick.”  His 
spy-glass,  which  it  is  claimed  was  later  used  by  General 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  was  in  1823  presented  to  the 
Germantown  Academy  by  Reuben  Haines,  acting  for  Wil- 
liam B.  Seibert. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Witt’s  life  was  spent  in  the  home 
of  his  firm  friend,  Christian  Warmer  the  younger,  probably 
in  the  old  house  built  by  the  father  at  the  Walnut  Lane 
corner.  About  1758  his  eyesight  became  so  poor  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  object  from  another,  although  he 
did  not  cease  to  visit  his  friends,  even  making  trips  to  his 
fellow-scientist  Bartram.  He  died  Jan.  30,  1765,  at  the  age 
of  90,  and  was  buried  in  the  Warmer  burial  ground  now 
under  St.  Michael’s  Chancel, — by  the  side  of  those  who  were 
the  nearest  to  him  in  life,  for  he  had  no  known  relatives.  In 
his  will,  dated  Nov.  7th,  1761,  he  left  £60  ($160.00)  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  manumitted  a slave  servant 
to  whom  he  left  some  land  on  Keyser’s  Lane,  and  his  “great 
clock  that  strikes  the  quarters.”  With  the  exception  of  some 
small  legacies  the  balance  of  his  estate  went  to  his  friend 
Christian  Warmer. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century,  the  medi- 
cal history  of  Germantown  might  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
limited  to  that  of  a single  family — Bensell.  For  many  years 
the  doctors  Bensell — father  and  sons — did  practically  all  the 
work  in  the  town.  Other  physicians  were  here,  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  less  active  and  less  popular.  Hans  George 
Benzelius  although  of  a Swedish  origin,  his  father  having  ^ 
been  Bishop  of  Upsal,  emigrated  from  Germany  and  came 
to  Germantown  at  an  early  date.  The  deeds  call  him  a 
weaver.  In  1727  he  bought  about  2^2  acres  of  the  Griffith 
Jones  property  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
School  Lane — then  called  King  Street.  This  lot  had  a front- 
age on  the  Main  Street  of  107  feet,  and  here  he  built  and 
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kept  a general  store.  At  his  death  In  1763  he  left  £30  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  His  son  Charles,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  name — then  contracted  to  Bensell — to  become  a 
physician,  was  born  In  Germantown  April  i ith,  1725.  About 
1750  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Paul  Engle,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  at  that  time  In  the  village.  Soon  after 
his  son’s  marriage  (and  before  1755)  the  elder  Bensell  pur- 
chased the  Main  Street  end  of  the  Van  Bebber  and  Telner  lot 
■ — number  9 — on  the  south  side  of  School  Lane  and  extending 
beyond  the  present  Greene  Street.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Charles  and  his  wife  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Telner 
house,  continuing  there  until  just  before  the  Revolution, 
when  they  built  the  three-story  stone  house  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  father’s  original  lot — lately  numbered  5504  Main 
Street,  but  absorbed  by  the  National  Bank  several  years  ago. 
In  this  house  Dr.  Charles  Bensell  died  March  17th,  1795, 
having  nearly  completed  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  burled 
in  the  Hood  cemetery.  He  had  always  taken  an  active  part 
In  all  movements  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  town. 
Dec.  6th,  1759,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to 
receive  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  of  the  newly-plan- 
ned Germantown  Academy,  and  one  month  later  was  chosen 
a Trustee,  serving  on  the  Board  for  many  years.  His  name 
is  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  purchasing  of  fire-engines 
In  1764.  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
he  was  on  a committee  (July  8,  1776)  to  collect  lead  for  the 
army,  but  on  Sept.  23rd,  1777,  when  the  news  reached  Ger- 
mantown that  the  British  were  approaching,  he  fled  with  his 
family  to  Horsham,  leaving  In  his  home  a large  stock  of 
medicines  which  the  enemy  duly  appropriated,  together  with 
all  his  furniture.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793 
his  house  was  used  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
accumulated  considerable  property, — ^by  inheritance  and  by 
purchase, — having  received  from  his  father  the  lots  on  the 
two  corners  of  School  Lane,  another  lot  further  back  on 
School  Lane,  and  one  in  the  side-lands  near  the  Chew  House, 
and  having  bought  one  acre  opposite  his  residence  and  ad- 


joining  the  De  la  Plaine  house  (1770,  Feb.  21st),  and  three 
acres  at  the  corner  of  Laurel  Street,  where  now  is  Asher’s 
confectionery  store  (Dec.  6,  1790).  Surviving  Dr.  Bensell 
were  his  widow  and  four  children — Charles,  who  was  a 
physician,  Sarah  who  married  Samuel  Billing,  George  who 
also  became  a physician,  and  Engle. 

Charles  Bensell  the  younger  was  born  Aug.  15th,  1752, 
and  studied  medicine  under  his  father,  whom  he  survived 
only  about  sixteen  months,  dying  July  15th,  1796.  His  body 
lies  with  his  family  in  the  Hood  cemetery.  He  left  no  child- 
ren, so  that  his  share  in  his  father’s  estate  went  to  his 
brothers  and  sister.  His  mother,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
old  house  on  the  corner,  died  in  1800,  and  his  brother  Engle, 
long  an  invalid,  in  1805,  leaving  George  the  heir  to  all  the 
father’s  property  except  the  house  at  5504,  which  went  to 
the  sister  by  the  father’s  will. 

George  Bensell,  the  best  known  of  the  family,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1757.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  first 
engaged  in  mercantile  life,  and  that  he  did  not  study  medicine 
until  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles.  He  married 
Mary  Robeson,  a sister  of  Peter  Robeson  of  the  Wissahickon 
Mills.  She  survived  her  husband  twenty-nine  years,  dying 
at  the  age  of  96  ( 1856) . After  his  father’s  death  Dr.  George 
tore  down  the  old  Telner  house  on  the  south  side  of  King 
Street — then  called  Bensell’s  Lane,  its  former  title  having 
been  discarded  with  the  allegiance  to  him  it  had  honored — 
and  built  a large  stone  house,  which  stood  until  replaced  by 
the  Saving  Fund  Society’s  building.  Dr.  Bensell  was  noted 
for  his  genial  manner  and  kindly  disposition,  and  though 
somewhat  timid  and  emotional,  was  a highly  successful  prac- 
titioner. A number  of  amusing  incidents  are  told  of  him, 
growing  out  of  this  timidity,  as,  for  example,  how  he  dashed 
v/ildly  out  Queen  Lane,  on  horseback,  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  an  excited  cow — which,  however,  was  not  chas- 
ing him — and  as  a last  resort  drove  into  the  front  of  Whit- 
tel’s  tavern,  just  in  time  to  meet  the  cow  coming  in  the  back 
gate.  He  was  often  the  subject  of  practical  jokes  at  the  hands 
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of  his  friends,  who  were  always  fond  of  teasing  him.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  of  medium  height,  broad  shoul- 
dered, and  quite  stout,  with  large  hazel  eyes,  aquiline  nose, 
and,  in  later  life,  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  but  with  his 
white  back-hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Wister  tells 
us  that  although  the  doctor’s  tastes  were  convivial  and 
epicurean,  he  was  nevertheless  a moderate  man  in  eating  and 
drinking.  He  was  a good  conversationalist,  a good  musician, 
and  had  a decided  but  uncultivated  talent  for  drawing.  Two 
lines  by  Mr.  Wister — 

“Harmonious  Bensell  helps  to  pass  the  nights. 

His  converse  cheers  us  and  his  wit  delights.” 
are  very  expressive  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends.  The  doctor  was  an  important  addition  to  all  social 
gatherings  in  the  village.  Like  many  others  of  the  cultured 
people  of  a century  ago,  he  had  the  “rhyming-habit”,  and 
numerous  pieces  of  poeti*y,  written  by  him,  have  come  down 
to  us.  When  Casper  Wistar  died.  Dr.  Bensell  wrote  an  ode 
on  his  friend,  which  ended  with : — 

“And  Genius,  Wisdom,  Learning,  bow  the  head. 

And  deeply  mourn  their  favorite,  Wistar,  dead.” 
which  may  have  been  the  truth,  but  to  us  savors  a little 
of  the  grandiloquent.  In  reply  to  some  complimentary 
verses  received  from  Charles  J.  Wister  he  writes  these 
equally  complimentary  ones : — 

“Sweet  are  the  words  that  fall  from  friendship’s  tongue. 
And  grateful  to  the  heart  is  Wister’s  praise; 

And  more  melodious  is  his  village  song. 

Than  all  the  wild  notes  of  the  wood-bird’s  lays.” 

At  another  time  (Feb.  15,  1808)  he  sent  a regret  in  verse 
to  this  same  friend,  who  had  invited  him  to  a venison 
dinner,  the  closing  lines  of  which  are: — 

“Like  a Turk  I submit,  with  a grace  not  the  best. 

For  to  lose  a good  dinner  is  truly  no  jest.” 

During  the  winter  of  1821  (Jan.  Feb.  Mar.)  Mr.  Wister 
gave  a course  of  lectures  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the 
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Germantown  Academy,  and  Dr.  Bensell  describes  them  in 
bantering  verse.  When  the  clock  struck  nine, 

“Then  graceful  rose  up  from  their  seats 
“Fair  ladies.  Parsons,  Beaux; 

“Again  to  trace  the  devious  way 
“Through  cart-ruts  deep  and  slipping  clay; 

“Yet  all  got  safely  to  their  home, 

“Doubtless  as  wise  as  when  they  come.” 
which  we  cannot  help  but  hope  might  bear  improvement  in 
the  statement  of  facts  as  well  as  in  rhyme  and  grammar. 

Occasionally  Dr.  Bensell  would  take  trips  about  the 
country — hut  not  often.  Mr.  Wister  tells  us  of  one  to 
Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of  1812,  occupying  nearly  two 
months  (May  27  to  July  21).  He  enjoyed  short  visits 
and  outings,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  in  each  year  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  with  his  friends  on  a picnic  at  the 
Spring  in  Wister’s  woods. 

All  this  is  but  the  lighter  side  of  Dr.  Bensell’s  life. 
He  was  in  reality  also  a man  of  affairs — busy,  earnest,  and 
reliable.  As  his  father  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Academy,  serving  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  thirty 
years — from  1797  until  his  death — and  was  its  secretary 
in  18 1 1.  All  his  sons  were  educated  there.  When  the 
Germantown  Bank  was  started  in  1814  he  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  its  stock,  and  was  on  its  first  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, where  he  remained  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  Bank 
opened  for  business  in  the  house  built  by  his  father — number 
5504 — which  he  rented  to  them  for  $300.00  per  year, 
taking  a lease  for  six  years  and  six  months. 

Dr.  Bensell’s  usual  conveyance  was  a black  pony,  al- 
ways travelling  on  horseback  except  in  stormy  weather, 
when  he  used  a gig.  When  walking  he  carried  a heavy 
cane,  and  in  going  about  on  dark  nights  always  had  “Copper 
Ike”,  his  servant  boy,  precede  him  with  a lantern. 

He  died  in  December  1827,  in  his  71st  year.  He 
had  four  sons — Charles  E.,  James  H.,  Edmund  S.,  and 
George  A. — but  of  these  only  James  studied  medicine. 
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practising  for  a short  time  at  his  father’s  house,  but  re- 
moving about  1826  to  Mount  Carbon.  After  Dr.  Bensell’s 
death  the  School  Lane  property  passed  entirely  away  from 
the  possession  of  the  family. 

Christopher  Warmer,  the  son  of  Christian  Warmer, 
the  younger,  was  born  in  November  1743,  and  became 
a physician.  In  his  youth  he  probably  had  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  aged  Dr.  Witt,  who  might  have  been  the 
director  of  his  studies.  His  medical  life  was  not  long, 
as  he  died  while  still  under  forty  (Feb.  17,  1783).  His  son. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Warmer,  born  in  November  1771,  had  for 
preceptor  Dr.  Charles  Bensell,  Jr.,  but  only  lived  to  enter 
his  twenty-third  year  (died  Dec.  24,  1793) . Both  father  and 
son  Vv^ere  burled  In  the  Warmer  cemetery  at  St.  Michael’s 
Church. 

Dr.  George  Lehman,  the  son  of  the  surveyor  Christian 
Lehman,  and  one  of  the  nine  children  for  whom  their  father 
had  cast  nativities,  “but  not  for  hire,”  was  born  August 
2nd,  1753,  and  soon  after  graduating  in  medicine  entered 
the  Revolutionary  Army  as  a surgeon,  serving  throughout 
the  war.  He  later  practiced  in  Germantown.  His  son.  Dr. 
George  F.  Lehman,  took  his  medical  degree  in  1813,  and 
fell  heir  to  his  father’s  work. 

Dr.  Samuel  Betton,  the  elder,  was  of  Shropshire,  in 
England,  but  having  Inherited  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  he  re- 
moved there  at  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  our 
war  for  Independence.  After  peace  was  declared  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  and  finally  to  Germantown,  buying  the 
property  at  the  present  corner  of  Price  and  Main  Streets, 
formerly  Parker’s,  now  Goodwin’s  hardware  store.  For 
more  than  thirty-five  years  this  was  his  home.  About  1820 
he  sold  It  to  Valentine  Wunder,  and  returned  to  his  planta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  v/here  he  died. 

His  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Betton,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  Price 
Street  house  in  1785.  In  1808  he  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  six  months  served 
as  interne,  or  “apprentice”  as  it  was  then  still  called,  in  the 
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Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  then  began  practice  In  Ger- 
mantown. The  same  year  he  marrier  Mary  Forrest,  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Forrest  of  Pomona.  He  opened 
an  office  in  a house  owned  by  Col.  Forrest  on  Manhelm 
Street  west  of  Greene — the  White  Cottage — which  has  re- 
mained in  the  Betton  family  until  quite  recently.  Dr. 
Betton  possessed  great  professional  skill,  and  held  a very 
prominent  place  in  Germantown’s  social  life  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  noted  for  his  gener- 
ous hospitality.  He  was  kind  to  his  patients,  gentle  in 
speech  and  manner,  and  in  every  way  a gentleman.  Both 
he  and  his  father  were  Tnistees  of  the  Academy  on  School 
Lane.  In  appearance  he  was  tall  and  thin.  He  died  in  his 
Manheim  Street  house  in  June,  1850,  aged  65  years,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Luke’s  churchyard  (Tune  12,  1850).  He 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  Forrest  Betton  (born  July  29, 
1809),  who  for  many  years  was  the  surgeon  of  German- 
town. 

Contemporary  with  Drs.  Bensell  and  Betton  was  Dr. 
William  Runkle,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  William  Runkle, 
once  (1802-05)  pastor  of  the  Market  Square  Church. 
When  Dr.  Runkle  started  on  his  career  as  a physician  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  with  his  father  in  the  house  on  the 
Main  Street  above  Coulter  (No.  5411),  torn  down,  not 
long  ago,  when  the  rectory  was  built  for  St.  Luke’s  Church. 
It  was  a three-story  house,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking  there  were  but  two  others  of  like  height  in  the 
town.  After  Dr.  Bensell’s  death  his  house,  at  the  corner  of 
School  Lane,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Runkle,  who  was  there 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1832.  Later  he  removed  to 
the  Nutz  house  below  Coulter  Street,  now  the  home  of 
Nathan  Marple,  and  there  he  died  December,  1834.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Luke’s  churchyard  (Dec.  18,  1843). 
wife  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cholera  two  years  before. 

In  18  10  Dr.  Runkle,  like  so  many  of  the  Germantown 
physicians,  was  made  a Trustee  of  the  Academy.  Four 
years  later  (March,  1814),  he  served  the  Directors  of  the 
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new  Bank  as  their  agent  in  having  their  bank-bill  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  “Germantown  Blues”  which  was  called 
to  the  front  and  left  Germantown  September  25th,  1814. 
Dr.  Runkle  was  a very  large  man,  tall  and  stout.  Mr. 
Wister,  introducing  him  into  a poem  in  1808  speaks  of 
him  as  “A  certain  fat  Doctor,  who  plays  on  the  fiddle.” 
In  his  home  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  the  dining  table 
constantly  set  and  meals  always  ready,  so  that  he  and  his 
friends  might  eat  at  any  time  they  pleased.  Meals  were 
never  taken  at  any  fixed  hour. 

Two  sons  survived  him — both  physicians.  One,  Dr. 
William  Runkle,  Jr.,  lived  for  a short  time  in  the  School 
Lane  house  and  then  moved  to  Roxborough.  He  married 
Catherine  Wise  (Jan  13,  1828).  The  other — Dr.  Theo- 
dore— ^practised  at  the  Falls. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bullock,  the  son  of  Joseph  Bullock,  who 
lived  in  the  house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Queen  Lane,  built  by  Christopher  Sauer,  and  now  the  par- 
sonage of  the  Lutheran  Church — was  born  in  1786,  studied 
under  Dr.  Physick,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  made  but  slight  effort  to  practise  his 
profession  however.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  went  as 
supercargo  to  Calcutta;  on  his  return  he  resided  for  a time 
in  South  Carolina;  and  although  he  lived  into  his  78th 
year,  his  medical  work  in  Germantown  amounted  to  very 
little. 

The  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  several 
physicians  start  forth  upon  their  careers,  only  two  of  whom 
were  spared  to  become  prominent. 

Dr.  Andrew  E.  Hanckell  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
James  S.  Duval  of  Pomona,  and  commenced  practice  in  the 
house  which  stood  on  the  Main  Street  opposite  West  Duval, 
next  above  the  Rodney  house,  and  was  torn  down  when 
East  Duval  Street  was  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
His  life  was  destined  to  be  a short  one.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  and  only  two 
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years  later  (Nov.  i8,  1822)  the  Board  was  called  upon 
to  adopt  resolutions  upon  his  death.  In  them  they  could 
say  of  him  that  his  “classical  and  scientific  attainments, 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  amiable  disposition,  rendered  him 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.”  His  widow  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rodney,  a former  revered  pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  Church 
(Dec.  I,  1828). 

Dr.  Joseph  Rittenhouse  was  another  who  entered  upon 
a medical  life  full  of  promise,  but  died  while  still  young  on 
December  26th,  1832,  from  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Jacob  Lentz,  graduated  in  1826  and  practised  for 
a short  time  in  Germantown,  but  soon  moved  to  the  city. 

Dr.  Theodore  Ashmead,  the  great-great-grandson  of 
John  Ashmead,  who  came  to  Cheltenham  Township  in  1682, 
was  born  in  1799  in  the  house  on  the  Main  Street  opposite 
Church  Lane,  occupied  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Gummey.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  his  general  education  having  been 
attained  at  the  Germantown  Academy.  After  his  marriage 
he  removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Ashmead 
Streets — now  the  second  house  from  the  corner — and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death  thirty  years  later.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  good  height,  of  medium  weight,  and  of 
a light  complexion. 

The  Germantown  Almshouse  was  then  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Rittenhouse  Street,  a short  distance  east  of 
what  is  now  McCallum  Street.  The  position  of  “House 
Physician”  was  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers  by  asking 
for  bids — the  appointment  for  the  year  going  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  In  1825  we  find  Dr.  Ashmead  competing  with  Dr. 
Runkle  for  the  prize,  and  capturing  it  from  the  older  man 
on  his  bid  of  $28.00  for  the  year.  The  average  population 
of  the  institution  was  about  twenty,  there  were  many  out- 
side calls  to  be  made,  and  in  addition  he  was  to  furnish  his 
own  medicines.  The  next  year  (May  25,  1826)  his  price 
had  dropped  to  $24.00  for  the  same  service,  and  was  con- 
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tinued  at  that  figure  through  the  succeeding  year.  But  in 
1828  came  a change.  Dr.  Runkle  seemed  determined  to 
underbid  his  opponent  and  actually  obtained  the  office — his 
bid  being  $18.00  for  inside  and  outside  patients  and  medi- 
cines 1 He  was  allowed  to  keep  it  but  one  term,  however. 
The  next  three  years — 1829-30-31 — Dr.  Ashmead  held  it, 
the  books  do  not  say  at  what  price.  In  1832  Dr.  Runkle 
was  the  successful  bidder,  but  alas ! this  was  the  cholera  year 
and  trouble  was  brewing.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  dread  disease  would  reach  even 
secluded  Germantown,  the  Managers,  at  a meeting  held 
August  7th,  appointed  a committee  to  erect  a two-story 
frame  building  on  the  Poorhouse  lot,  to  measure  sixteen 
by  thirty-two  feet,  and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  cholera 
patients.  Each  story  was  to  be  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, but  there  was  to  be  no  passage-way  between  the  two 
stories.  The  lower  floor  was  to  be  for  cases  coming  from 
the  Middle  ward  of  the  town,  and  to  be  in  the  care  of  Drs. 
Runkle  and  Rittenhouse.  The  top  floor  was  reserved  for 
the  Upper  ward,  and  under  Drs.  Smith  and  Johnson.  The 
Lower  ward  had  a separate  building  near  Manheim  street, 
and  was  in  charge  of  Drs.  Betton  and  Ashmead.  On  the 
2nd  of  September  this  lower  hospital  reported  three  cases, 
all  from  Mrs.  McKenny’s  boarding  house,  and  all  dying  on 
the  day  of  admission.  Then  Dr.  Runkle  promptly  protested 
that  his  Almshouse  bid  did  not  include  cases  of  cholera,  and 
refused  to  attend  such  patients;  but  as  the  number  proved  to 
be  small,  he  finally  withdrew  his  objection.  Indeed,  so  few 
cases  were  brought  to  the  lower  hospital  that  the  Board 
ordered  it  closed  and  its  patients  taken  to  the  Rittenhouse 
Street  wards,  while  the  building  itself  was  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  Poorhouse  grounds,  and  fitted  as  the  Steward’s 
dwelling!  By  the  ist  of  October  the  epidemic  was  about 
over,  but  a sequel  to  it  again  brought  forth  a protest  from 
Dr.  Runkle.  Charles  Bonsall  presented  to  him  a bill  for 
cholera  medicines  amounting  to  $11.29,  but  it  was  after 
Christmas  before  the  doctor  would  consent  to  pay  it.  His 
net  salary  for  1832  must  have  been  quite  unpretentious. 
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Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  who,  with  Dr.  Smith,  is  men- 
tioned above  as  having  charge  of  the  Upper  ward,  had 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829,  had 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  Paris,  and  had  now  been  in 
practice  about  one  year.  He  resided  at  the  Johnson  home- 
stead, opposite  the  Chew  house.  He  was  later  to  become 
very  eminent  among  the  physicians  of  Germantown. 

Dr.  James  Smith,  some  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  resided  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

This  list  of  Germantown’s  early  physicians  should  not 
be  closed  without  mention  of  Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  a 
man  of  national  reputation.  Born  in  poverty  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  he  obtained  his  education  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
yet  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1818.  After  holding  a chair  in  the  Medical  College  at 
Cincinnati,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  had  al- 
ready taken  up  medical  journalism,  and  in  a few  years 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,”  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  1826  he 
was  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Rutger’s  College,  but  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  removed  to  Germantown  in 
the  hope  of  improving  his  condition,  residing  on  the  Main 
Street  opposite  Pastorius  Street — now  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Enoch  Taylor.  He  died  April  17th,  1830,  from  consump- 
tion, at  the  age  of  36,  while  on  a visit  to  the  city.  Short 
as  his  life  was,  he  had  already  reached  fame  as  a writer 
on  medical  subjects  and  on  natural  history — his  “American 
Natural  History”  being  an  important  work,  and  his  “Ram- 
bles of  a Naturalist”  an  entertaining  one. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  paper  important 
changes  in  the  methods  of  medical  education  and  journalism 
were  brought  about.  Dr.  Witt  knew  no  American  Medical 
college,  no  medical  book  by  an  American  author,  no  Amer- 
can  Medical  Journal.  The  year  of  his  death  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a medical  department  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— the  first  medical  college  in  the  United  States. 
From  that  time  the  history  of  medical  education  was  entirely 
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revised.  Before,  each  student,  if  he  could  not  study  abroad, 
received  his  training  directly  from  his  preceptor,  and  his 
experience  was  gained  by  visits  made  with  his  preceptor  to 
the  patients.  Gradually  came  the  advantages  of  clinics  and 
lectures  in  this  country,  so  that  when  the  nineteenth  century 
opened,  the  public  could  demand  a college  degree  for  every 
young  practioner.  A certificate  like  Dr.  Witt’s  “so  far  as 
he  follows  my  instructions”  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  diploma. 
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Travels  Near  Home 

By  Harrison  S.  Morris 


The  happy  few  who  have  stretched  their  legs  (as 
Izaac  Walton  hath  it)  in  the  country  around  Phila- 
delphia, know  by  experience  that  the  best  walking, 
on  every  count,  is  along  the  creeks. 

Correct  and  conventional  people  naturally  take  to  the 
roads.  Emerson  said  about  pie,  “What  is  it  for  if  it  is  not 
to  be  eaten?”  What  are  roads  for  if  not  for  walking.  But 
we  know  better.  We  have  quaffed  of  the  delights  and  we 
are  drunken  with  the  pleasures  of  the  creek-side,  and  I 
hesitate  to  reveal  them  only  because  too  much  company 
would  destroy  their  fragile  charm. 

You  get  up  early  some  fine  morning  and,  by  train  or 
trolley,  make  for  the  open.  Even  very  near  home  there 
are  surprises  as  keen  as  those  of  the  virgin  forest.  What 
is  new  to  you  is  just  as  new  as  the  vista  of  an  untrodden 
jungle  in  Africa  to  a certain  August  Person.  If  you  have 
strolled  up  the  Wissahickon  a thousand  times  and  never 
turned  aside  into  one  of  its  ravines,  that  ravine  when  you 
find  it,  is  your  discovery.  A new  planet  has  “swum  into 
your  ken.”  Bill  Nye  well  said,  “Why  discover  an  entirely 
new  country?”  It  is  more  convenient  and  just  as  stimulat- 
ing to  discover  an  old  one. 

Up  the  creeks,  or  down  them,  for  twenty  years  we  have 
trudged  in  all  weathers,  hugging  ourselves  that  we  have 
found  the  well-spring  of  beauty;  free  from  the  despotism 
of  roads,  asking  no  guidance  save  that  of  the  running 
stream,  and  prefectly  unshackled  on  ground  some  deluded 
farmer  supposes  he  owns  in  fee  simple.  Simple  farmer! 
Does  he  own  all  the  verdurous  charm  and  gather  the  harvests 
of  health  ? These  are  ours  in  deed,  and  in  fee. 
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To  begin  at  the  threshold:  have  you  ever  explored  the 
Wissahickon  to  its  source?.  It  is  an  obvious  sort  of  thing 
to  do,  but  I venture  to  suppose  that  very  few  have  dipped  a 
cool  draught  from  that  spring  in  a meadow  by  New  Britain, 
where  the  sylvan,  friendly  Wissahickon  is  born.  On  the 
hot  Fourth  of  July  when  we  found  it,  there  was  an  in- 
hospitable bull  in  the  pasture  who  bellowed  positively,  “No 
trespassing;”  but  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  tramp  to  consider  a 
trespassing  sign  as  an  invitation.  We  quaffed  of  the 
Wissahickon’s  virgin  waters  but  lingered  not.  And  I well 
remember  a second  warning  of  the  same  tropical  day. 
There  is  an  homely  little  inn  nearby  where  we  ordered 
lunch.  There  were  cucumbers  and  cooling  beer.  I took 
both.  The  landlord  was  worried.  Said  he,  in  his  frank, 
up-country  dialect,  “I  hat  a vriendt  who  did  eat  cucumbers 
and  den  drink  peer,  unt  in  five  minutes  he  vas  det.” 

This  dulled  the  edge  of  appetite,  but  we  footed  on  to 
New  Britain,  which  lies  a white  line  along  the  pike — with  its 
peaceful  graveyard  looking  as  if  it  were  created  by  Thomas 
Gray. 

The  Wissahickon  by  North  Wales  and  out  beyond 
Lansdale  has  received  our  footprints  in  its  “margent  green” 
many  and  many  a day.  It  is  a meadowy  meandering  stream 
away  up  there,  with  weather-dyed  farm-houses  now  and  then 
in  its  reaches,  but  few  grist  or  other  mills,  and  little  neigh- 
borliness. Thus  it  is  a Forest  of  Arden  for  the  haunter  of 
the  “foot-path  way.”  His  meditations  may  fear  no  intru- 
sion, and  if  his  solitude  is  a dual  one,  the  talk  may  run  on 
as  tranquilly  as  the  stream.  Further  down,  nearer  home,  the 
waters  were  oftener  yoked  to  commerce;  and  old  mill-races 
' — now  the  cradle  of  dock  and  cat-tails — with  the  roomy- 
roofed  miller’s  house,  show  the  touch  of  man. 

Those  whose  limit  is  a dawdling  stroll  must  not  hope 
to  hear  the  blue  jay  cry  on  the  upper  Wissahickon.  It  takes 
a stout  heart  as  well  as  stout  soles  to  tramp  those  muddy, 
meadowy  miles.  But  it  pays ! Pays  in  coin  that  don’t 
jingle  in  the  pocket — you  buy  with  it  everlasting  pictures. 
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Memories  crowd  upon  me  from  walks  by  the  side  of  that 
most  sylvan  of  near-by  streams.  The  darker  stretch  that 
all  know,  from  Andorra  to  the  Schuylkill,  holds  rem- 
iniscences as  thick  as  its  entangled  vines;  but  the  brook  of 
wide  comfortable  meadows  bitten  by  the  browsing  cows,  and 
sloping  away  to  bordered  willows,  with  some  century-old 
farm  in  its  arms,  white-washed  and  cleanly,  and  now  and 
then  a long,  low,  leisurely  stone  bridge — give  me  the 
meadow-bordered  Wissahickon  of  far  up-country  and  I will 
give  you  all  the  riot  of  ambition,  all  the  uneasy  glitter  of 
society,  with  some  millions  to  boot.  The  best  way  to  get 
there  for  a day’s  walk  up  or  down  is  by  train  to  North  Wales. 
The  creek  sleeps  In  the  valley  to  the  left  about  a mile  and 
a half  away.  Should  you  inquire  of  the  same  little  lad  we 
one  day  asked,  you  will  probably  have  some  such  colloquy 
as  this: 

“Say,  youngster,  what  road’s  this?” 

“Why,  this  is  the  turnpike.” 

“Hem;  that  so;  where  does  It  go?” 

“Why — ” with  contempt,  “to  the  Meeting  House!” 

His  world  was  enviably  small;  but  It  Is  as  bonny  a 
world  as  the  green  globe  has  to  show — this  well-loved  valley 
of  the  Wissahickon.  The  White  Marsh  church  stands  on 
its  side  in  a simplicity  of  beauty  that  even  rural  England 
only  emulates;  the  old  Fort  supplies  the  touch  of  venerable 
tradition,  and  I have  pictures  in  that  inward  eye 
“which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude” 
of  never-failing  witchery  along  Its  rustic  borders. 

For  instance,  the  little  toll-house,  so  thickly  embowered 
In  vines  that  its  brick  chimney  and  an  angle  or  two  of  Its 
frame  structure  alone  escaped  the  amiable  embrace  of  the 
leaves.  How  fresh  and  green  it  looked  In  the  early  sun- 
light as  we  lay  full-length  in  midst  of  the  rain-washed  ’pike, 
unsullied,  that  quiet  Sunday  morning,  by  a single  wheel, 
and  gazed  upward  through  the  depths  of  the  foliage — 
thoughtful  and  tired  with  night  travel. 

Not  half  do  we,  whose  dwellings  are  drenched  with  Its 


dew,  value  this  rich  possession  of  the  Wissahickon.  Because 
it  is  near  and  familiar,  we  too  much  let  it 

“pass  by  unheeded  as  a threshold  brook.” 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  most  salient  events  of  our  native 
human  life  clustered  at  first  by  the  stream  sides.  The  set- 
tler needed  water — the  springs  were  in  the  creek  valleys; 
the  mills  needed  power — the  brook  turned  the  mill-wheel; 
the  village  gathered  to  the  mill;  the  store  sprang  up  where 
the  farmers  resorted;  the  blacksmith  nestled  close  to  the 
growing  life;  the  country  tavern  put  out  its  swinging  sign 
under  the  sycamore  trees;  the  church  raised  its  spire  on  the 
hill,  and  there  you  are ! A rustic  hamlet,  homely  habits,  odd 
characters,  tree-bordered  vistas  and  all  that  makes  up  man’s 
human  associations  in  the  country.  The  homespun  men  and 
women  now  lie  in  the  moss-grown  burying  ground;  even 
their  descendants  are  gray  and  tottering,  the  railroad  has 
drawn  life  to  the  hill-tops  and  this  sweet  old  valley  village 
is  forgotten.  Can  any  new  hill-top  town  of  villainous  villas 
ever  gather  to  it  the  traditions  that  hover  here  by  the  creek? 
Is  the  jig-saw  hotel  likely  to  awaken  sentiment  in  foot-farers 
of  other  generations,  or  the  cement  drug-store  apt  to  warm 
the  heart  of  the  fanciful?  I think  not. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  chosen  to  walk  the  creeks. 

The  Wissahickon  has  a quiet  daughter  that  glides  into 
her  stream  below  Fort  Washington.  You  would  hardly 
perceive  the  filial  caresses;  but  if  you  wanted  a tramp  of  six 
or  eight  open  miles  through  rich  meadows  you  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  Sandy  Run,  from  the  Wissahickon  to 
the  York  Road  below  Willow  Grove.  The  walk  down 
stream  is  perhaps  better,  because  you  have  the  hills  with  you, 
but  either  way  is  abundant  with  brook-side  plants  and  the 
growths  that  thrive  in  the  open  (for  there  are  few  trees) , and 
the  sandy  bottom  sparkles  in  the  sun  with  stimulating 
changefulness. 

I speak  of  the  sun  as  if  it  were  always  shining  on  the 
wayfarer;  but  there  are  gray  days  just  as  precious  as  the 
sunshiny  ones;  and  there  are  rainy  walks  that,  in  excitement 
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and  wilful  refusal  to  be  driven  under  cover,  exceed  all 
others.  No  pleasure  is  altogether  personal.  Every  sensa- 
tion is  more  or  less  relative;  and  I have  a sneaking  belief 
that  the  terrors  excited  in  stay-at-home  breasts  by  an  ad- 
venture in  the  rain  make  it  one  of  the  peculiar  zests  of  out- 
doors. 

Near  home  also  are  the  little  nameless  rills  that  trickle 
down  each  ravine  of  the  eastern  water-shed  from  below 
Roxborough  Main  Street  to  the  Schuylkill.  I doubt  if  many 
unfamiliar  feet  ever  print  the  turf  in  those  romantic  glens. 
In  time  of  flood  the  tame  little  currents  are  vicious  with 
activity,  but  on  a still  summer’s  forenoon  the  tinkle  of  those 
waters  is  a better  boon  that  you  could  find  by  traveling  where 
barbarous  hotels  break  the  silence  and  rob  the  scenery  of 
its  personality. 

I bicycled  out  from  Keswick  once  to  the  Falls  of 
Lodore;  but  I saw  not  how  “the  waters  come  down  at 
Lodore,”  because  there  were  none  to  come  down.  There 
was  a conspicuously  ugly  hotel  planted  where  the  falls  should 
have  fallen,  and  I asked  a lad  what  made  people  go  there. 
He  said,  “Oh,  some  poet  wrote  something  about  it.”  No 
poet  has  written  these  tiny  tumbling  brooks  of  ours  into 
notoriety — though  they  deserve  it;  and,  indeed,  beside  one  of 
them  I found  our  native  Spurge,  which  brought  to  my 
tongue, 

“From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom,  or  even  memory: 

One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me — 

The  wood-spurge  has  a cup  of  three.” 

But  any  of  us  with  stout  legs  can  come  thither  without 
a sea-voyage ; and,  even  without  the  endorsement  of  a native 
Southey,  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  have  nature’s 
richest  gifts  quite  within  your  reach. 

If  you  wanted  an  all-day  walk  and  found  Sandy  Run 
too  limited  for  your  locomotive  ambitions,  you  could  cross 
to  the  water-shed  of  Plymouth  Creek,  which  springs  from 
Sandy  Hill  and  purls  leisurely  down  to  Conshohocken.  It 
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is  a sequestered  stream,  shaded  much  by  overhanging  foliage 
and  loving  the  depths  between  the  hills.  Its  only  flurry  into 
society  is  the  very  demure  one  at  Plymouth  Meeting  where 
it  crosses  the  oldest-fashioned  ’pike  in  our  neighborhood. 
If  you  can  resist  the  beckoning  landscape  under  the  bridge, 
you  should  linger  a while  at  Plymouth  Meeting,  up  the  road 
a few  paces;  and  it  is  a pity  the  stream  doesn’t  guide  you  to 
Barren  Hill,  where  you  would  see  in  the  eaves  of  the  tavern 
the  only  house-martens  that  still  “twitter  in  the  skies”  here- 
abouts. 

The  Meeting  House  rests  behind  its  old  stone  wall  as 
soundly  as  the  sleepers  below  the  modest  Quaker  head- 
stones. This  is  the  marble  country  of  worked-out  quarries, 
whose  contents  lie  around  you  in  all  conceivable  forms;  and 
you  will  notice  the  white  stone  held  precious  by  the  sculptor, 
in  the  most  ignoble  use.  Opposite  the  Meeting  House,  you 
would  cross  a great  slab  in  entering  the  gate  of  Thomas 
Hovenden,  whose  pictures,  of  homely  themes,  held  the  place 
of  honor  at  the  world’s  fair.  All  of  us  remember  “Break- 
ing the  Home  Ties.”  My  dear  old  friend  threw  away  an 
heroic  and  gifted  life  in  an  attempt  to  save  a child  at  the 
railroad  crossing  which,  too  late,  has  now  been  bridged. 
He  lies  in  the  tranquil  burying-ground  through  which  you 
will  wander  to  the  stone-paved  porch  of  the  Meeting  House, 
and  you  will  fancy  perhaps,  as  I do,  that  the  meeting  is 
touchingly  like  some  dear  old  last  inhabitant,  carrying  down 
the  years  to  us  the  scent  and  the  soberness  of  other  and 
better  days. 

The  lime  stone  which  abounded  along  Plymouth  Creek 
brought  there  a succession  of  kilns,  now  long  abandoned,  but 
more  precious  to  the  trudging  sentimentalist  in  their  decay 
than  they  ever  could  have  been  to  their  operators.  One  of 
Nature’s  inspired  combinations — I suppose  frankness  would 
add  corned  beef  and  cabbage  or  ham  and  eggs,  as  others — 
one  of  Nature’s  happiest  combinations,  is  the  growth  of 
cedar  trees  on  land  underlain  by  limestone.  I know  not  the 
geologic  or  chemical  reasons;  but  the  fact  has  brought  us 
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pictures  almost  too  romantic  for  our  frontier  land.  The 
The  American  cedar  is  our  nearest  tree  to  the  Italian  stone- 
pine,  and  any  traveler  along  Plymouth  Creek  will  find 
vistas  fit,  in  their  degree,  for  the  “Liber  Studiorum;”  but  if 
he  will  go  farther  afield — to  Cedar  Hollow,  in  the  Chester 
Valley,  he  may  behold  in  color  and  form  and  constructive 
beauty,  a scene  only  not  Italian  because  it  is  more  preciously 
American. 

I don’t  know  especially  why,  but  I am  always  thinking 
of  Ethan  Brand,  the  tragic  lime-burner  of  Hawthorne’s 
powerful  short  story,  when  I am  footing  it  beside  these 
kilns  on  Plymouth  Creek;  yet  they  are  anything  but  tragic, 
with  their  companies  of  dark  green  cedars  amongst  the  white 
stones,  and  with  the  throngs  of  thrushes  and  song-sparrows 
and  catbirds  and  robins  and  vireos  that  also  haunt  such 
spots  of  beauty.  Down  toward  its  mouth  the  creek  eases  its 
way  in  more  spacious  meadows,  and  the  little  farm-cots 
beside  the  springs  are  oftener  in  view. 

However  alike,  as  must  be  all  these  home  streams, 
there  is  an  individual  charm,  some  personal  feature  of 
identity  to  each.  I am  only  touching,  as  I tramp  along, 
these  racial  variations;  leaving  to  those  who  still  have  them 
to  discover,  angles  of  vision  all  their  own. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  there  are  sister 
ravines  to  those  on  our  side,  and  in  each  recess  runs  a 
tumbling  stream.  Mill  Creek  is  characteristically  named 
from  the  mills  that  once  received  its  power,  and  which  now 
stand,  often  enough,  in  appealing  decay.  It  has  become  a 
sophisticated  brook,  bending  a little  too  servilely  at  the  feet 
of  great  parks  whose  over-lords  can  never  beg,  borrow  or 
steal  the  wholesome  joy  of  an  all-day  creek  walk;  nor  ex- 
perience, by  purchase,  the  after-glow  of  twenty-miles  afoot. 

Further  up  is  the  Arrowmink,  which  is  again  the  real 
thing.  I recollect  its  snows  of  wild  flowers  in  the  early 
spring  and  the  great  shameless  leaves  of  the  hellebore  I 
found  on  its  banks,  and  still  have  year  by  year  in  my  garden. 

Still  further  on,  running  into  the  Schuylkill  beyond 
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Conshohocken,  you  many  fall  in  with  Gulf  Creek  and  make 
a part  day’s  journey  in  its  company  to  the  hills  beside  Devon. 
It  lies  between  deep  banks  and  is  often  sullied  by  the  taint 
of  manufacture,  but  the  eternal  hills  are  still  Nature’s — a 
sentiment  that  came  to  me  also  when  I was  seeking  at  Strat- 
ford some  believable  relic  of  Shakespeare.  The  contour  of 
the  hills  in  the  twilight — that  was  unchanged — that  was 
his  as  it  was  mine! 

From  Gulf  Creek  I am  tempted  to  cross  the  divide 
and  jog  on  down  the  water-shed  of  the  Delaware;  but,  if 
there  is  time,  I will  briefly — all  too  briefly — go  over  that 
enchanting  ground  after  we  have  joined  company  nearer 
home. 

To  the  north  again,  on  this  side  the  Schuylkill,  I ought 
not  to  forget  Zacharias  Creek,  which  you  may  find  for  the 
looking  across  the  divide  from  the  Wissahickon  at  North 
Wales,  and  which  will  take  you  by  fine  bold  hills  through  the 
red  earth  country.  The  red  acres  never  arouse  in  you  the 
sentiment  that  comes  when  the  feet  tread  the  rich  brown 
loam;  but  it  is  a variety  of  our  near-by  land  that  is  interest- 
ing and  it  has  the  value  of  guiding  you  amongst  the  thrifty 
white  cots  of  the  up-country  Dutch.  I should  be  ungrateful 
for  bounteous  hospitality  did  I fail  to  glance  in  passing  at 
that  harvest  feast  we  overtook  one  happy  night  at  Skippack- 
ville,  where  the  pie  and  the  cake — which  up  there  is  a lidless 
pie — were  in  tumultuous  profusion,  and  where  the  dances 
on  the  grass  and  in  the  barn  were  like  some  primitive  rite 
of  solemn  aborigines.  The  girls  and  men  in  couples  formed 
a great  ring,  and  at  intervals  in  the  music  the  inner  circle 
would  step  forward  one  pace  while  the  outer  ring  was 
stationary.  Thus  the  couples  changed  again  and  again;  tho’ 
the  gaiety  was  sober  with  stolidity.  Not  so  the  talk  of 
the  lads,  and  an  occasional  flash  from  the  girls,  which  gave 
us  the  clue  we  had  expected  to  the  subdued  fire  in  those  im- 
impassive  fellow-citizens. 

Nor  must  I forget  the  hearty  conversation  and  the 
full  appetite  of  our  host  at  Penn  Square,  nigh  that  other 
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Stony  Creek  which  ambles  down  from  near  North  Wales — 
mother  of  creeks ! — to  Norristown.  It  is  no  notable  stream, 
and  is  mostly  remembered  for  Mine  Host  at  Penn  Square 
who  entertained  us  with  corned  beef.  It  was  of  leathery 
fibre,  and  we  evaded  it.  He  saw  that  we  didn’t  eat  it  and 
%sked  why.  I don’t  remember  that  we  had  any  explana- 
tion; but  he  went  on  chewing  with  enormous  relish.  Be- 
tween his  great  bites  he  said,  “I  like  corned  beef, — it’s  so 
jewsy-like.” 

Zacharius  Creek  drops  into  Skippack  Creek  and  the 
Skippack  into  the  Perkiomen,  so  that  if  you  craved  a lusty 
two  days  walk  or  more,  nothing  could  be  better  in  variety 
of  natural  spectacle,  fine  open  views  from  the  highest  ground 
this  side  Reading,  lovely  deep  valleys  full  of  wild  flowers 
and  birds — the  whole  heavenly  choir! — you  could  not  do 
better  than  try  this  pathway  made  by  Nature  for  natural 
man.  You  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  automaton 
who  motors,  because  he  is  chained  to  his  devil;  even  the 
homely  necessary  bicycle  could  not  follow  you,  such  a happi- 
ness is  kept  as  a crowning  privilege  for  our  legs. 

On  the  other  side  of  us,  far  to  the  East  from  the  Perki- 
omen, lies  another  range  of  romantic  creeks,  really  diflering 
from  the  Westernmost,  yet  only  as  brothers  and  sisters  of 
one  family  vary  from  each  other.  They  flow  down  the 
fertile  slopes  of  farm-land  to  the  Delaware,  and  if  you 
want  the  sum  of  human  happiness  take  my  advice  and  start 
out  with  the  anemone  and  dog-tooth  violet,  and  keep  afoot, 
week  by  week,  through  the  days  of  wild  geranium,  away 
up  to  the  hot  period  of  wild  parsnip  and  on  to  fringed  gen- 
tian. The  season  varies;  so  does  the  creek — in  flow  and 
foliage,  and  color  and  birds.  We  have  walked  the  Little 
Neshaminy  and  the  Big,  in  relays  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  at  a stretch;  beginning  next  week  where  we  left  off 
last,  and  so  on  from  source  to  mouth.  The  days  were 
dark  or  bright;  it  mattered  not.  Every  color  is  brave  to 
the  light-hearted,  and  it  is  a truth  not  to  be  controverted, 
that  you  may  start  out  with  a bundle  of  worries  like  the 
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fagots  that  bend  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  you’ll  throw 
them  away  one  by  one  as  the  stream  catches  your  spirit  and 
beguiles  your  tread. 

The  Little  Neshaminy  is  best  found  by  the  trolley  to 
Doylestown.  You  cross  it  beyond  Davis  Grove,  and  if  you 
walk  to  its  source  it  will  take  you  into  the  dimpled  richness 
of  Montgomery  County.  It  is  a novel  country  for  the 
tramp  accustomed  to  our  near-home  creeks;  but  it  is  alluring 
with  birds  we  have  seldomer  here,  the  oriole  and  the 
tanager;  and  it  is  always  a growing  cause  of  surprises  to 
walk  up  a creek  to  its  source.  There  are  unexpected  tribu- 
taries and  windings  and  illusive  vistas  and  quiet  turns  that 
come  less  often  in  the  course  of  a stream  growing  larger 
toward  its  mouth.  The  ancient  manor-house  of  Governor 
Keith  stands  at  the  top  of  a long  slope,  now  treeless,  which 
once  was  Graeme  Park,  and  if  the  traveler  can  find  the  key 
it  pays  well  to  be  His  Excellency’s  guest  for  a half  hour. 
There  are  some  rare  old  oaken  wainscots  in  the  chambers, 
and  there  is  the  more  intangible  presence  of  the  ghosts  of  all 
those  cavaliers  and  ladies  dead,  who  once  jolted  out  hither 
from  far-away  Philadelphia,  through  the  forest  primeval. 
What  endurance  they  had,  those  frail-looking  high-born 
dames;  those  besilked  and  bepowdered  squires,  who  could 
call  such  hardships  pleasure  and  face  the  dangers  of  the 
great  forest  for  a minuet ! 

I recollect,  too,  as  a modern  contrast,  that  brown  sort 
of  a poor-spirited  farmer,  whose  team  was  cased  in  ragged 
burlap  to  keep  off  the  flies.  He  was  plowing  on  Sunday  at 
the  streamside  and  he  said  apologetically:  he  guessed  it 
woudn’t  do  any  harm  as  he  was  making  no  noise. 

These  sylvan  sensations  you  may  have  for  the  walking 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Little  Neshaminy;  but  if  you 
trudge  down  its  flowered  banks,  bordered  with  water-lilies 
white  and  yellow,  you  will  come  by  right  of  healthy  exertion 
to  the  Big  Neshaminy,  on  which  I must  not  dwell,  because  it 
is  alluring  enough  to  exclude  all  else  I ought  to  tell  you  of. 
Get  off  at  Eden — ^perfect  name  for  perfection  of  landscape. 
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weather-worn  bridge,  sun-dyed  houses,  open  meadows  and 
grass-fields  knee-deep  in  daisies — and  see  for  yourself. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  the  stretches  below,  there  are 
places  as  romantic  as  Arden,  people  as  native  to  the  woods 
as  Jacques  or  Touchstone,  hollows  in  the  wooded  hill  that 
have  not  echoed  to  human  footsteps  in  years.  But  as  you 
go  further  down  the  life  intrudes,  and  what  above  is  wild 
and  rocky  here  becomes  quaintly  Pennsylvanian — saw-mills, 
old  hamlets,  old  characters,  milk-trains,  orchards,  wayside 
stores.  Then,  away  below,  Neshaminy  Falls  and  the  de- 
bouch of  the  creek  and  smoke  and  steam  and  disillusion- 
ment and  the  prosaic. 

If  you  take  the  Limekiln  Pike  to  Pennville,  you  will 
find  the  head  waters  of  Pennypack  Creek  about  a mile  to 
the  East;  and  below  you,  a mile  or  so,  will  lie  Jarrettown  in 
a region  of  rustic  simplicity,  sweeter,  more  genuine  and 
more  like  rural  England  than  almost  anything  we  have  in 
a radius  of  twenty  miles.  A branch  of  the  Wissahickon 
rises  temptingly  in  the  neighboring  meadows,  but  we  are 
aimed  for  the  Pennypack  and  must  turn  to  the  East. 

The  stream  is  only  a slender  thread  until  it  reaches 
Horsham  Meeting  House;  and  flows  under  the  stone  bridge 
of  the  Doylestown  ’Pike.  There  is  plenty  to  see  and  hear 
by  the  creek-side  on  a summer’s  morning;  but  if  human 
tradition  has  any  appeal  you  will  leave  the  creek  and  wander 
into  the  spell  of  the  venerable  Meeting  house. 

It  stands  four-square  on  the  turnpike, — of  brown-dyed 
stone  and  simple  angles,  with  a porch  paved  of  irregular 
flat  slabs  that  echo  a sort  of  welcome  as  you  pace  their  age- 
worn  blocks.  Look  through  a window  and  gather  a sense 
of  the  spiritual  tranquillity  that  hovers  amongst  the  un- 
painted benches — or,  as  we  have  sometimes  done — lift  the 
latch  and  walk  reverently  in.  Tho’  there  is  no  soul  to 
greet  you  or  to  hinder,  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  seems 
to  dwell  there.  The  psychology  of  that  unearthly  calm 
that  follows  the  passing  of  a great  spectacle,  has  been 
analyzed  by  De  Quincey.  If  he  had  ever  entered  Horsham 
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Meeting  on  a secular  day,  he  would  have  found  food  for 
thought  in  the  teeming  fancies  that  crowd  under  its  empty 
roof.  All  the  spirits  of  generations  of  quiet  men  and  de- 
mure women  seem  to  belong  there  and  to  awaken  from 
slumber  when  the  latch  clicks  and  the  sun  streams  through 
the  door. 

There  is  a fairly  wide  prospect  down  the  Pennypack 
from  the  door-yard  of  the  Meeting,  and  you  may  tramp 
into  the  view  over  the  back  wall.  The  country  is  distinctive- 
ly native  and  Quaker  Pennsylvanian — clean,  thrifty,  frugal, 
sober,  but  even  the  prevailing  tincture  of  drab  fails  to  still 
the  birds  or  conceal  the  landscape.  Not  Hampshire  in  “Our 
Old  Home”  has  anything  better  to  show  than  these  vistas 
of  undulant  meadow,  through  which  the  creek  meanders  in 
unconscious  beauty. 

In  a mile  or  so  the  gables  of  Hatboro  appear,  and  if 
the  foot-traveller  is  wise  he  will  meander  into  the  high-road 
of  the  town.  True  to  its  birth  on  Quaker  soil  is  the  un- 
hurried and  comely  little  borough,  and  one  of  its  quietest 
resorts  will  be  the  oldest  library  of  the  State,  where  a noisy 
“best  seller”  would  break  the  ancient  windowpanes.  It  was 
begun  in  the  remote  year  1754,  and  had  its  best  impulse 
from  the  daughter  of  that  Dr.  Graeme  of  Graeme  Park, 
already  mentioned,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  who  presented  50  volumes  valued 
at  £18  17s.  6d.  These  were  so  enduring,  both  as  hooks 
and  as  literature,  that  many  of  them  still  help  to  quiet  our 
noisier  tendencies  and  to  keep  the  dear  old  edifice  the  abode 
of  sleep  it  has  always  been. 

The  Pennypack  runs  on  with  varied  current  to  Shelmire 
Mills  and  Huntingdon  Valley  through  some  rather  wild 
hills  and  remnants  of  old  enterprise  over  which  the  moss  of 
age  has  drawn  its  sombre  beauty.  There  are  mills  in  deso- 
lation and  quarries  that  show  cliff-like  sides,  and  the  soft 
margin  loam  in  which  you  tramp  is  carpeted  with  all  the 
wild  flowers  known  to  our  region.  Not  half  enough  is 
made  of  this  noble  creek.  We  cross  it,  and  picnic,  perhaps, 
on  a fraction  of  its  banks;  but  only  the  walker  who  gives 
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all  day  to  the  spectacle  knows  how  rich  are  Its  resources. 
Until  you  reach  the  little  bordering  hamlets,  there  Is  not 
much  life.  In  one  lonely  spot  I recollect  an  old  Irish 
woman  living  alone  In  a shanty,  once  respectable.  There 
was  a spring  by  her  door  and  we  stopped  for  a drink. 

Where  did  we  belong?  sbe  asked. 

“Oh,  down  In  Philadelphia.” 

So  far  away?  Why,  she  hadn’t  been  In  Philadelphia 
since  they  burned  the  churches.  That  was  In  the  1840’s 
during  the  anti-CatholIc  riots. 

Wild  and  lonely  stretches  there  are  above  Bethayres, 
but  down  in  the  region  of  Bustleton  and  as  you  approach 
Holmesburg  there  are  long  reaches  of  once  patrician  parks, 
now  rather  mellow,  that  give  the  effect  one  encouters  some- 
times on  the  Thames  between  Kingston  and  Twickenham, 
where  lordly  old  grounds  are  bordered  by  fences  long  out 
of  fashion  and  adorned  by  ornaments  of  another  age. 

But  the  Pennypack  Is  good  traveling  all  the  way 
through,  and  of  the  very  near  home  creeks,  less  “a  threshold 
brook”  than  the  WIssahIckon,  I venture  to  feel  that  It  Is  the 
most  varied  in  beauty  and  has  the  most  typical  native  char- 
acter. And  yet  It  Is  hard  to  decide:  “How  happy  could  I 
be  with  either,  the  other  dear  charmer  away.”  Only  a few 
Sundays  ago  I walked  In  amiable  company  down  Poquessink 
Creek  from  Byberry  to  Torresdale,  and  If  I could  Irradiate 
some  of  the  sunshine  from  that  tramp  Into  this  record  you 
would  all  vote  for  Poquessink.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  brook  of  tumbling  waters  and  many  wide  turns  lies 
altogether  in  the  city  limits — for,  so  to  speak,  it  does,  since 
It  forms  the  border  line  of  Philadelphia  County.  There 
are  ruins  that  show  how  the  swift  current  was  used  before 
the  age  of  steam,  and  there  are  primitive  little  villages  that 
have  changed  scarcely  at  all  In  three  or  four  generations. 
What  grandeur  there  Is  In  the  majestic  contour  of  the  brown 
ploughed  hills,  looking  like  that  great  landscape  of  Millet’s, 
and  how  unexpected  the  rises  and  dips  of  the  land  as  the 
vista  constantly  varies!  Then,  too,  the  Watteau-llke  pic- 
ture, when  two  girls  In  pink-and-white  skirts  stooped  to 
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pick  wild  flowers  under  the  arching  foliage  of  a column- 
like grove!  It  was  all  so  remote  from  the  army  of  con- 
vention that  reconnoitered  at  the  hill  tops  with  telegraph 
poles  in  the  van  and  street  lamps  on  the  further  slopes,  that 
one  had  to  rub  his  eyes  to  make  sure  it  was  not  a dream. 
The  sun  was  sloping-in  slantwise — the  loveliest  of  his 
angles — through  tangled  thickets  of  cat-briers  and  black-berry 
and  wild  grape,  and  the  oozy  floor  was  paved  with  sedges 
and  self-heal  and  periwinkle.  Places  there  were  that  left  scant 
footing,  and  we  crawled  through  barbed-wire  and  woven 
boughs  as  pioneers  might  do  in  search  of  a new  trail.  Then, 
gradually,  there  were  long-outworn  sluices  leading  once  to 
active  mills.  On  the  banks  of  these  we  trudged  for  good 
foothold,  and  found,  at  last,  a dam  and  then  a mill  still  in 
service  amongst  pasture  lands  of  exquisite  richness.  All 
this  within  a half  day’s  walk  from  our  own  door-steps,  and 
we  wondered,  and  still  wonder,  why  people  fly  to  remote 
resorts,  “where  the  beds  are  corrugated  and  the  boarders 
never  rest.” 

I have  only  just  touched  the  surface,  literally  dipped 
my  toes  in  the  waters — of  our  near-home  creeks,  and  I have 
exhausted  my  time.  There  is  enough  for  a book  in  their 
happy  valleys.  The  traditions  could  be  dwelt  on,  and  the 
historic  facts — like  that  Revolutionary  skirmish  at  Crooked 
Billet,  now  Hatboro — could  be  told  with  color  and  action; 
the  thousand  and  one  growths  and  wild  things  that  belong 
distinctively  to  the  creeks,  and  the  elder  folk  who  haunt 
them,  would  make  a chapter.  But  I have  been  able  hardly 
to  do  more  than  give  a list  of  the  golden  opportunities  at 
the  door  of  Philadelphians  who  are  too  often  ungrateful. 
I have  not  gone  beyond  a brief  day’s  journey  afoot. 

The  quintessence  of  all  creek  walking  really  lies  a little 
further  off.  The  water-shed  of  the  Delaware,  which  tilts 
from  its  highest  level  along  the  Main  Line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  is  formed  of  creeks  which  ought  one  day 
to  ring  in  song  and  story  as  illustrious  as  that  which  clings 
to  the  Ayr  and  Duddon  and  Severn  and  Yarrow.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  more  bewitching  than  that  range 
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of  creeks,  so  familiar  in  name,  yet  so  slenderly  known 
from  source  to  mouth,  that  run  in  and  out  of  the  sloping 
land  ending  at  the  Delaware  shore — Cobb’s  Creek,  Darby 
Creek,  Crum  Creek,  Ridley  Creek,  Chester  Creek  and  The 
Brandywine.  I dare  not  enlarge  on  even  a single  character- 
istic, but  I can  only  say  that,  two  years  ago  I walked  the 
length  of  Ridley  Creek  in  the  springtime,  a land  of  en- 
chantment, then  went  immediately  to  Scotland  and  tramped 
some  miles  along  the  storied  Esk  to  that  Hawthornden  of 
many  famous  associations,  where  Ben  Johnson  had  the  im- 
mortal talks  with  Drummond  about  Shakespeare.  I was 
thrilled  with  Roslyn  Castle  and  with  the  shrine  where 
Shakespeare’s  friend  had  actually  gossiped  of  his  genius; 
but  not  the  potency  of  British  tradition,  nor  the  hallowed 
ground  on  which  I trudged  could  overcome  my  faith  that 
Ridley  Creek  with  its  sylvan  miles  of  hill  and  meadow,  was 
fairer,  without  the  glamour  of  illustrious  names  and  legend- 
ary records,  than  the  tourist-worn  Esk. 

Perhaps  I am  provincial  in  this  love  of  the  things  of 
home;  perhaps  my  vision  and  taste  are  distorted  by  civic 
loyalty;  but  I have  rather  an  obstinate  conviction  that  we 
would  all  acknowledge  the  surpassing  worth  and  beauty  of 
these  possessions  of  ours,  were  we  less  apt  to  carp  at  what- 
ever belongs  to  us.  I hear  the  unfailing  accent  of  the  native 
of  the  Quaker  City  wherever  I go.  With  Touchstone,  the 
“fool  i’  the  forest,”  he  is  saying 

: “A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but 

mine  own;  a poor  humor  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that 
no  man  else  will.” 

Let  those  who  doubt  follow  the  creeks.  There  lies 
solace  for  aches  and  worries;  there  is  remedy  for  ambition 
and  emulation.  In  those  green  closes  of  the  hills  there  is 
peace  for  the  spirit  and  pleasure  for  the  eye;  but  more  than 
all  this,  there  is  enough  to  make  a loyal  Philadelphian  hold 
his  head  very  conceitedly  when  he  meets  the  boastful  man 
from  neighbor  state  or  even  from  abroad — enough,  one 
would  think  to  convert  the  disloyal  Philadelphian  to  some 
self-respect. 
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WILLIAM  ROTCH  WISTER 
*1  h e F a I li  e r of  A m e r i c a n Cricket. 


The  Cricket  Grounds  of  Germantown 
and  a Plea  for  the  Game 


In  presenting  this  paper  to  the  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown  the  writer  asks  that  his  hearers  consider 
the  subject  under  the  following  heads: — 

I St.  The  History  of  the  game  of  Cricket  in  our 
Community. 

2nd.  The  claims  and  merits  of  Cricket. 

3rd.  The  grounds  where  the  clubs  have  been  located. 

HISTORY. 

Germantown  as  a settlement,  founded  by  Pastorius 
and  his  Teutonic  followers,  got  to  be  a thoroughly  English 
town  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  about  1840  the 
“mill  hands”  were  seen  out  in  the  pastures  engaged  in 
cricket  contests.  A Germantown  boy,  William  Rotch 
Wister,  appears  to  be  the  first  American  to  have  noticed  the 
points  of  play,  and  the  fun  of  the  thing,  generally,  and, 
undoubtedly,  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  his  countrymen 
took  to  the  game.  Mr.  Wister  studied  the  science,  and  was 
the  first  and  only  teacher  the  boys  had.  He  was  looked  up 
to  as  a father,  and  indeed,  over  this  broad  land  to-day,  he 
is  affectionately  known  as  “the  father  of  American  Cricket.” 

Encouraged  by  him  the  Germantown  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  1854  with  the  idea  of  playing  against  one  or  two  of 
the  older  Clubs  in  Philadelphia  city,  as  well  as  to  measure 
their  strength  with  the  local  English  elevens  about  the 
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village.  The  sight  of  the  English  players  was  decidedly  the 
inspiration  for  the  sport  which  soon  became  a passion  with 
the  boys  of  the  50’s.  In  the  course  of  time,  they  mastered 
these  English  residents,  for  they  had  means,  time,  and 
proper  grounds,  which  their  English  cousins  lacked.  But 
that  generation  of  worthy  Englishmen  has  ever  been  wel- 
come to  our  grounds,  and  the  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them  and  ourselves  has  always  been  strong,  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  touching  in  these  latter  days,  for  they  were  an  older 
lot  than  we,  and  their  group  is  thinning  out — so  is  ours. 

Meanwhile,  in  1855,  the  Young  America  Club,  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  members  of  the 
“Germantown”  came  lustily  along,  and  soon  these  two  got 
to  be  strong  rivals  for  cricket  honors.  The  Germantown 
Club,  relying  upon  the  Wister  family,  was  recruited  from 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  village,  with  Duy’s  Lane  as  a rallying 
point,  while  the  “Young  America”  off-set  the  Wisters  with 
the  large  Newhall  family  which  made  of  Manheim  Street 
a rival  cricket  centre. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  older  club 
practically  disbanded,  until,  in  the  peaceful  days  of  1866, 
General  Meade  could  “open”  their  new  grounds  at  Nice- 
town. 

There  were  several  smaller  clubs  organized  previous 
to,  and  during  the  war,  but  they  had  no  regular  cricket 
grounds.  Their  members  were  absorbed  by  the  two  main 
clubs,  the  Germantown  and  Young  America, — in  truth,  the 
latter  took  in  the  “Osceola”  and  “Eureka”  Clubs  bodily, 
thus  maintaining  their  strength. 

With  the  country  at  peace,  these  two  sporting  rivals, 
now  grown  to  full  manhood,  waged  bitter  war  from  1866  to 
1889,  when  they  abandoned  both  “Nicetown”  and  “Stenton” 
and  joined  forces  on  neutral  ground  at  “Manheim,”  with  the 
object  to  maintain  the  honor  of  our  town  against  all  comers. 

To  bring  about  this  consolidation  of  these  two  clubs, 
which  had  been  such  bitter  rivals  for  over  thirty  years, 
(although  their  rivalry  was  the  cause  of  the  great  progress 


The  Duy’s  Lane  Ground  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club. 

Now  built  over — the  fate  of  such  fields  not  owned  by  the  cricket  clubs. 
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made  by  Americans  in  the  science  of  Cricket)  concessions 
had  to  be  made  by  both  sides,  with  the  result  that  the 
name  “Germantown”  attaches  to  us  all  now,  and  the  club 
colors  of  the  “Young  America,”  blue  and  white,  were 
adopted  as  the  lucky  emblem  of  the  most  famous  club 
America  had  produced. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  will  locate  the  Cricket 
grounds  and  give  them  each  reverential  regard  as  we  walk 
over  them  again  in  spirit,  and  recall  the  scenes. 

Cricket’s  Claims  and  Merits. 

It  is  mainly  in  order  to  present  the  claims  and  per- 
chance help  along  the  cause  of  cricket  that  I have  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  unusual  role  of  a writer  of  a “paper,”  as  I 
am  convinced  that  the  pursuit  of  Cricket  is  the  best  recrea- 
tion procurable  or  imaginable  for  the  boys  of  Germantown, 
and  for  the  following  reasons: — 

First.  Cricket  is  an  outdoor  game  of  opposing  teams, 
and  “team  work”  is  the  most  meritorious  feature  of  all 
active  games.  It  suppresses  what  is  selfish  in  the  individual, 
and,  in  developing  what  is  best  in  him  for  the  good  of  his 
side,  makes  him  a valuable  member  of  society,  disciplined 
for  life’s  more  serious  work  or  ordeals.  A true  cricketer 
should  be,  and  will  be,  a true  sportsman  and  a gentleman. 

Second.  The  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  and  aid  in  gaining  the  victory  for  his  side, 
his  club,  town  and  country,  are  particularly  numerous  in 
this  game.  He  may  be  remarkable  in  the  attack  as  a 
bowler,  or  in  defense  as  a batter,  or  his  fielding  of  the  ball 
may  be  phenomenal,  and  alone  responsible  for  victory  after 
victory  for  his  side.  A fielder  is  always  a brilliant  per- 
former; a batter  or  bowler  may  utterly  fail  at  a critical 
moment,  but  a great  fielder  is  always  great. 

Third.  Young  and  old  may  play  on  and  on.  There 
are  no  dividing  lines.  A boy  may  be  a wonderful  bowler, 
(for  “bowling”  is  largely  a gift),  and  many  champion 
players  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  still  a power  on  the 
English  grounds.  Such  exponents  of  the  game  would  be 
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seen  here  if  Cricket  were  more  popular. 

Fourth.  Rich  and  poor,  amateurs  and  professionals 
play  together,  always  with  mutual  respect,  as  members  of  a 
common  fraternity. 

Fifth.  Tradition,  venerable  and  dignified,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  game.  For  instance,  the  rules  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club  of  London  are  universally  accepted,  and  are 
never  to  be  questioned;  the  umpires  are  the  sole  judges  of 
the  play;  all  discussion  is  out  of  place;  and  tradition  says 
that  the  grounds  must  be  fair  and  the  players  neatly  attired. 
These  traditions  are  held  rather  more  sacred  in  England 
than  with  us,  but  they  exist  here,  and  the  more  closely  fol- 
lowed, the  happier  the  results. 

Sixth.  The  names  which  are  won  by  anyone  or  by 
anything  in  this  world  go  for  something.  Our  sport  has 
been  christened: 

‘‘The  noble  game  of  Cricket.” 

“The  Gentleman’ s Game.” 

“That  slow  game.” 

We  accept  the  impeachment  “slow,”  too!  Would  to 
Heaven  Americans  would  slow  down  some;  become  less 
hysterical;  train  themselves  in  the  requirements  of  Cricket 
and  stroll  over  the  fields  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Seventh.  Cricket  is  largely  a game  of  Association. 
The  past  lives  with  the  present,  and  the  fraternity  of 
cricketers  is  a body  quite  unique  in  sport.  All  cricketers 
are  in  sympathy.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  their  games 
are  matters  of  record,  maintained  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. A boy  may  see  just  what  his  father  did  forty  years 
ago.  This  inspires  him  also  to  put  some  creditable  achieve- 
ment on  record  to  be  passed  along  to  the  grand-children. 
The  matches  are  not  frequent,  so  the  events,  episodes,  and 
features  of  good  games  are  long  remembered.  Cricket 
reminiscences  are  proverbially  exciting  and  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon.  These  facts  are  well  worth  noting,  as  they  help  to 
explain  some  of  the  fascination  for  the  game  which  exists 
largely  through  sentiment. 


Upper  Row— G.  M.  Newhall,  W.  M.  Bayard.  E.  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Watson,  C.  A.  Newhall,  W.  B.  Johns, 
Lower  Row — Rodman  Wister.D.  S.  Newhall.  H.  L.  Newhall.  Alfred  Mellor,  C.  A.  Vernou. 
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Eighth.  It  is  the  national  game  of  England.  It  suits 
an  Englishman’s  mind,  body  and  soul.  He  likes  a game  of 
fierce  attack  on  one  side,  and  defense  on  the  other;  a fair 
field  and  no  favor,  an  open  air,  sunshiny  struggle  on  the 
velvety  turf  of  a picturesque  arena,  a contest,  not  so  much 
between  giants  or  brawny  athletes,  as  between  skillful, 
active,  wide-awake,  earnest  and  quiet  gentlemen, — for — in 
this  sport,  so  highly  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  no  words, 
(beyond  the  orders  to  the  fielders  and  the  appeals  to  the  um- 
pires) may  he  spoken.  Indeed,  at  exciting  stages  of  the 
play,  the  intenseness  of  the  silence  which  prevails  unnerves 
many  a poor  fellow  who  could  do  better  if  only  someone 
would  speak.  To  inflict  such  torture,  is,  for  an  Englishman, 
pure  delight.  But  what  glory  for  him  with  the  bat  who 
can  carry  his  side  through  such  ordeals  and  rob  his  antagon- 
ists of  their  happy  looks  and  suppressed  smiles  1 

Ninth.  The  training  is  excellent  for  both  sides.  The 
winners  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  skill  and  training,  and  are 
content;  the  losers  study  their  shortcomings,  and  pluckily, 
hopefully,  prepare  for  coming  events.  They  know  their 
proverb  “Cricket  is  an  uncertain  Game.”  The  best  players 
in  the  world  are  certain  of  nothing.  They  often  fall  as 
Goliath  did,  early  in  the  game,  and  their  followers  lose 
heart.  The  surest  winners  are  well  trained  teams  or 
‘‘elevens.”  The  “team  work”  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
our  game,  as  it  calls  for  personal  sacrifice  and  united  effort, 
under  strict  mental  and  bodily  discipline.  Now  this  train- 
ing is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all.  Training  Is  what  the 
American  boy  especially  needs,  and  this  is  a moral  as  well 
as  a physical  training  which  cricket  supplies.  The  advocates 
of  cricket  demand,  “What  other  sport  or  pastime  pretends 
to  do  this?”  We  rather  claim  that  many  other  sports  are 
demoralizing;  some  are  Injurious  to  character;  others  are 
harmless  but  useless;  others  are  Incomplete  and  good  only 
in  a degree;  others  are  pleasant  enough  but  wasteful  of 
time  and  energy,  while  cricket  alone  builds  up  a finer  man 
altogether. 


GERMANTOWN 

LOWER  PART  OF  VILLAGE  WHERE  ALL  THE  CRICKET  GROUNDS  HAVE 
BEEN  LOCATED 


Upper  Row  (from  left  to  risht)— H.  L.  Newliall,  Wm.  White,  D.  S.  Newhall,  J.  W.  Gummey,  R.  L.  BairJ,  A.  R.  Bussier.  K.  Knox,  W.  M.  Bavard, 
J.  D.  Rodney.  Second  Row — W.  B.  Johns,  Jones  Wister,  C.  A.  Newhall,  Spencer  Meade,  G.  M.  Newhall,  R.  S.  Newhall, 

F.  E.  Brewster.  James  Larg;e,  Joseph  Hargfraves.  Lowest  Row — Samuel  Welsh,  J.  B.  Larg’e, 

C.  E.  Cadwalader.  Martin  Mclnt\  re.  Joseph  Rastle.  Thomas  McKean, 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  the  map  that  the  cricket  grounds 
are  all  found  in  lower  Germantown — that  is,  in  the  outskirts 
nearest  Philadelphia,  and  not  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Market  Square,  the  heart  of  the  town.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  this: 

Firstly.  The  English  residents  who  introduced  cricket 
among  us  mostly  lived  and  played  below  Indian  Queen  Lane, 

Secondly.  The  Wisters  also  lived  there,  and  “Bel- 
field”  naturally  was  selected  for  the  first  American  field. 

Thirdly.  In  like  manner  the  Newhalls  started  up  the 
younger  club  at  their  home.  Walnut  Cottage. 

Fourthly.  As  the  “Germantown”  grew  they  sought  a 
graded  ground,  and  this  was  secured  in  another  Wister 
property,  on  Duy’s  Lane. 

So,  up  to  this  period  small  rent,  if  any,  was  paid,  and 
cricket  was  largely  on  a family  basis. 

Fifthly.  Later  the  “Young  America”  also  demanded 
a graded  ground,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Turnpike 
Bridge  lot — this  was  also  accomplished  through  William 
Rotch  Wister  who  was  agent  of  the  owners  of  this  property. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  was  the  first  ground  utilized 
for  cricket  on  the  intervale  below  Germantown  proper. 
The  level  character  and  the  excellence  of  the  tough  soil  of 
this  “old  river  bed,”  as  it  was  called,  proved  most  satis- 
factory at  Turnpike  Bridge  and  afterwards  this  locality 
furnished  “Stenton”  and  “Nicetown.” 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  excellent  cricket  grounds 
on  these  “flats.”  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  grading,  if  proper  ground  would  ever  have  been 
prepared  elsewhere  in  Germantown  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
if  not,  cricket  would  not  have  survived  in  our  town  to  this 
day. 

Sixthly.  In  1888,  even  with  those  two  beautiful 
grounds,  Stenton  and  Nicetown,  in  fine  shape  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  game  fully  alive  and  popular,  and  the  necessity  of 
consolidation  and  co-operation  of  the  clubs  was  apparent  to 
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all  of  the  cricket  fraternity  who  studied  the  welfare  of  the 
game. 

At  the  outset  it  was  agreed  that  the  old  grounds  were 
not  conveniently  situated  for  a larger  country  club. 

Then  the  renting  of  cricket  fields  had  always  ended 
disastrously — the  clubs  losing  their  outlay  and  their  grounds 
with  the  demand  for  building  lots  and  the  breaking  up  of 
estates. 

It  was  then  decided: — 

First.  To  buy  a property  that  cricket  might  have  a 
lasting  home. 

Second.  To  have  this  property  near  to  the  homes  of 
Germantown  boys. 

Third.  To  have  the  grounds  as  near  to  the  city  as 
possible  for  the  convenience  of  busy  players  arriving  in  the 
afternoons. 

Fourth.  To  get  in  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Reading  railroads  and  close  to  horse-car  or  trolley  lines. 

Fifth.  To  get  into  a good  neighborhood — and  so  the 
Germantown  Club  chose  “Manheim”  for  its  home.  Long 
may  it  flourish  1 

The  Cricket  Grounds 

An  ordinary  field  cannot  be  used  as  a cricket  ground, 
and  even  for  the  mere  boys  who  organized  our  local  clubs 
in  the  50’s  a fairly  level  grade  and  good  turf  were  requisite. 
Then  paying  rent  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  all  these 
youths  could  do  to  raise  funds  enough  for  the  purchase  of  the 
cricketing  implements.  For  this  reason,  and  partly  to  keep 
the  doings  of  these  aspiring  players  in  the  dubious  English 
sport  in  plain  view,  the  first  quarters  were  found  on  gentle- 
men’s private  lawns. 

Then,  as  the  game  attained  a foothold,  more  suitable 
and  commodius  grounds  were  rented.  Then  they  were  en- 
closed with  high  board  fences,  and  upon  occasions,  admis- 
sion was  charged.  Finally,  the  advisability  of  owning  a 
ground  brought  about  the  purchase  of  “Manheim,”  the 
model  home  to-day  of  all  Germantown  cricket. 


The  home  of  the  Young  America  Cricket  Club  of  Germantown  for  many  years.  Taken  July  4th,  1867.  Club  Game.  Charles  A.  Newhall  bowling. 

John  B.  Large  stands  in  front  of  large  tree.  Edward  M.  Davis.  Jr.  at  point. 
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The  “happy  autumn  fields”  which  form  the  list  of 
cricket  grounds  in  which  we  are  Interested  are  as  follows : — 


1854 

and 

1855 

1856 

1855 

and 

1856 

1857 


1857 

to 

1879 


1858 

to 

i860 


1865 

to 

1889 


1879 

to 

1889 

1889 


Mr.  William  Wister’s  pasture 
or  orchard  lot  at  “Belfield,” 

His  homestead,  off  Duy’s  Lane, 
now  Wister  Street. 


Germantown 

Club 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Newhall’s  ' 
back  lawn  at  “Walnut  Cot- 
tage.” 

His  homestead.  Between  Man- 
heim  and  Hansberry  Streets. 


Young  America 
Club 


Turnpike  Bridge  ground  of  the 
Logan  estate,  bordering  on  the 
Main  Street  and  the  German- 
town & Norristown  R.  R.  em- 
bankment N.  E.  corner. 

The  Duy’s  Lane  Ground  S.  W.  ' 

corner  of  Wister  and  Baynton  Germantown 

Streets,  Charles  Wister’s  prop-  f Club 

erty. 


Young  America 
Club 


“Nicetown  Grounds” — located 
midway  between  Pulaski  Ave- 
nue and  Township  Line  and 
the  Reading  Railroad  and  . 
“Fern  Hill,”  the  home  of  H. 

P.  McKean,  Esq.,  who  owned 
the  property. 


Germantown 

Club 


“Stenton”  located  between  the  1 
Main  Street  and  the  Logan 
mansion,  Stenton.  J 


Young  America 
Club 


“Manheim”  composed  of  prop- 
erties procured  from  the  Lit- 
tell  and  Price  estates. 


Germantown 

Club 
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The  Germantown  Cricket  Club  Grounds 

In  1854  the  Cricket  spirit  was  aroused  in  the  native 
youths  who  saw  how  much  pleasure  the  English  residents 
of  our  village  derived  from  the  game,  and,  as  the  Wister 
family  furnished  the  larger  nucleus  for  a start,  their  orchard, 
or  pasture  field,  at  “Belfield”  was  chosen  as  the  first  home 
of  the  first  American  club, — The  Germantown.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  of  this  very  historic  field,  taken  in 
1909,  represents  the  locality  precisely  as  it  appeared  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  when  alive  with  these  founders  of  what  de- 
veloped into  the  greatest  “Country  club”  in  America. 

The  wicket  was  set  in  between  the  two  apple  trees  seen 
in  this  picture.  It  may  be  strictly  asserted  that  not  a 
blade  of  grass  has  been  changed;  a remarkable  preserva- 
tion of  a site  so  important  in  the  annals  of  sport.  Certainly 
an  orchard  is  scarcely  a place  for  cricket,  but  those  country 
boys  recognized  the  apples  first,  and  the  pasture  afterwards 
— they  were  naturally  drawn  that  way. 

Of  course,  this  is  most  interesting  to  those  who  took 
part  in  that  primitive  cricket.  The  memories  of  those  days 
are  precious,  and  it  would  seem  that  Providence  had  pre- 
served this  lovely  spot  intact  for  the  sentimental  old  cricket- 
ers, as  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Liberty  Bell  are  preserved 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  All  cricketers  and  lovers  of  good 
sport  should  prize  this  scene,  where  American  cricket  had 
its  birth  and  spent  its  childhood.  On  the  page  opposite  is  the 
printed  score  of  a match  played  on  this  sacred  little  plot. 

From  that  circle  started  out  many  active,  fair-minded 
youths  who,  through  short  trying  contests,  honorably  fell 
early  by  the  wayside,  or  lived  on  to  the  lasting  credit  of  our 
old  village,  ever  loving  it,  and  happy  with  its  pleasant 
memories.  They  who  love  Germantown  most  are  always 
cricketers. 

Following  up  the  career  of  the  Germantown  Club,  we 
pass  on  to  the  Duy*s  Lane  Ground.  Each  one  of  the 
grounds  of  our  town  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  little  history 
as  each  has  a special  claim  on  the  affection  of  the  cricket 


"WALNUT  COTTAGE” 

The  first  ground  of  the  Young  America  Cricket  Club  of  Germantown.  Some  of  the  trees  of  the 
old  circle  shown  at  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Newhall's  home. 


"BELFI  ELD” 


1 he  first  ground  of  the  ('lermantown  Cricket  Club  at  Mr.  Wm.  Wister's  home. 
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In  1855  the  Germantown  Club  played  several 
matches  with  the  Delphian.  This  is  the  score 
of  the  first  match,  Germantown,  June  21st : — 


Germantown. 


FIRST  INNINGS. 

W.  Newhall,  run  out  . . 4 

Jones  Wister,  b Howe  . o 
F.  Wister,  b Dillard  . . . o 

Potter,  b Howe o 

W.  W.  Wister,  b Kelly  . o 
J.  D.  Rodney,  c Smith,  b 

Howe I 

Bayard,  c Smith,  b Dil- 
lard   5 

Johnson,  c Brown;  b 

Howe o 

Cadwalader,  b Smith  . . i 
Carson,  c Smith,  b Dil- 
lard   o 

A.  Wister,  not  out  ...  2 

Wide I 

Total 14 


SECOND  INNINGS. 

b H.  Kelly o 

c Scott,  b Howe  ....  2 

b Dillard 3 

b Dillard 2 

c Smith,  b Kelly  ....  5 

b Kelly 3 

b Dillard o 

b Howe o 

b Howe I 

b Dillard  . o 

not  out o 

Byes,  3;  wides,  4;  no- 
balls, 2 o 

Total 24 


Delphian. 


FIRST  INNINGS. 
Browne,  c Johnson,  b 

Jones  Wister 4 

Howe,  b Rodney  ....  2 

Smith,  c Johnson,  b Jones 

Wister 6 

H.  Kelly,  c and  b Bayard  . i 
Dillard,  b Jones  Wister  . 7 

Hanson,  c Jones  Wister, 

b Newhall o 

Cabot,  c Bayard,  b Jones 
Wister  .........  o 

R.  Kelly,  b Carson  ...  i 
Hill,  b Jones. Wister  . . i 

Alsop,  not  out 3 

Scott,  c and  b Jones 

Wister o 

Wides,  10 : no-balls,  2 . . I2 

Total 37 


SECOND  INNINGS. 


run  out 4 

b Jones  Wister 3 

c Rodney, b Bayard  . , 7 

run  out 3 

b Newhall 3 

b Newhall 0 

run  out o 

b Newhall i 

b Jones  Wister  .....  o 
not  out  . . 2 

b Jones  Wister 1 

Byes 3 

Total 26 
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fraternity  generally.  Here  American  cricket  found  its  first 
real  home,  that  is,  a regular  ground,  graded  and  sodded  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  our  pastime.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
teach  or  develop  cricket  playing  on  an  ordinary  turf.  The 
play  is  dangerous,  and  there  can  never  be  scientific  play  on 
a “rough  wicket.”  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Duy’s  Lane  Ground  saw  the  formal,  proper  beginning  of 
American  cricket. 

It  was  necessary,  too,  in  order  to  have  any  standing  in 
the  community,  that  these  “ball-players”  should  have  an 
enclosed  and  local  habitation  after  the  English  manner,  and 
with  the  “opening”  of  this  ground  in  1859  society  stopt 
first  at  the  roadside,  and  then,  rather  timidly,  entered  the 
arena.  It  should  be  known  that  there  existed,  besides  a 
natural  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  our  game,  a decided 
prejudice  against  it,  as  the  beer  and  betting,  so  much  enjoyed 
by  English  residents  (according  to  their  countrymen’s  habits 
at  home),  were  both  objectionable  to  our  parents  and  “the 
neighbors.”  This  had  to  be  overcome,  and  with  the 
inauguration  of  this  historic  field,  society  came  to  patronize 
it,  and  from  that  date,  it  has  been,  from  all  sides, 
respectable  and  fashionable  to  encourage  our  game. 

Certainly,  these  “social  functions”  were  very  modest  in 
those  days.  They  were  eminently  select,  however,  and  it 
may  be  stoutly  claimed  that  a June  day  in  our  village,  with 
“a  match  on”  at  these  grounds,  was  in  no  way  inferior  in 
charm,  or  excitement,  to  similar  entertainments  in  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  “Village,”  over  in  old  England.  It  was  a bright, 
simple,  rural  scene.  A green  field  surrounded  by  an  old 
fashioned  “4  rail”  fence.  A panel  of  rails  was  slipt  out 
to  admit  lady  visitors,  the  males  climbed  the  fence,  the  only 
seating  accommodations  for  them  on  match  days.  A half 
dozen  folding,  canvas  seated  camp  stools  for  lady  visitors, 
were  brought  to  the  enclosure  through  Wister’s  woods,  from 
the  shanty  where  the  club  had  “rooms.”  The  boys  were 
dressed  in  colored  flannels  generally,  rather  than  in  white. 
Some  friends  in  carriages  and  others,  would  pull  up  at  the 


MISS  FRANCES  BUTLER 

(The  Honorable  Mrs.  James  Leigh.  The  Deanery, 
Hereford.  England) 
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wayside  and  watch  the  play  from  the  street.  There  were 
no  houses  to  be  seen  on  that  side  of  the  lane  between  the 
railroad  and  Wakefield  Street.  The  boys  were  much  in 
earnest,  their  friends  had  few  other  amusements,  and, 
altogether,  the  picture  gave  a charmingly  natural  insight  into 
the  loves  and  labors  and  healthful  tastes  of  our  townspeople 
of  this  period. 

Now  this  was  contemporaneous  with  the  awaking 
in  womankind  of  the  athletic  spirit.  Anyway,  in  Ger- 
mantown, the  gentlewomen,  maids  and  matrons,  gradually 
took  interest  in  cricket  contests,  and  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Duy’s  Lane  ground,  cricket  became  firmly 
established.  The  mothers  and  daughters  of  several  promin- 
ent families  broke  away  from  the  earlier  customs,  and  open- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  cricket,  and  to  them  we  owe  affec- 
tionate remembrance  for  their  natural  and  sensible  sym- 
pathy, but,  undoubtedly.  Miss  Frances  Butler,  of  Butler 
Place,  was  foremost  in  the  charming  social  group  which 
adorned  the  village  green  in  those  simple,  beautiful  days. 

It  was  necessary,  as  in  all  revolutions,  great  or  small, 
that  there  should  be  a leading  spirit,  a guiding  star,  a 
genius  to  lead  the  way,  and  this  devoted  friend.  Miss  Fannie 
Butler,  whom  everybody  loved,  became  our  “Queen  of  the 
May.”  It  was  the  very  refinement,  cultivation  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  social  circle  of  that  period  that  called  these 
fair  women  out  from  their  seclusions  to  encourage  manly 
sports,  and  in  cricket  they,  recognized  a splendid  training 
for  the  rising  generation.  It  came  none  too  soon,  for  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  peaceful  cricket  con- 
tests ended  abruptly  and  bloodier  fields  saw  our  athletes 
at  another  game  for  which,  in  many  ways,  they  had  had 
some  preparation  upon  that  fondly  remembered  field  at 
home. 

To  help  illustrate  the  sentiment  which  clings  to  these 
things,  it  may  be  permissible  to  quote  from  a brother’s  letter 
sent  home  from  the  Antietam  battle-field.  “As  our  Cavalry 
pressed  across  the  stone  bridge  a body  of  infantry  stood  by, 
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and  an  officer  waved  his  hat  and  shouted  out  ‘Pitch  in 
Germantown,’  and  there  was  Frank  Wister  ready  for  the 
charge.”  The  associations  of  those  peaceful  times  had 
furnished  a battle  cry  when  our  homes  were  threatened. 

The  Young  America  Club  Grounds 

After  the  toil  of  battles  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  land  the  loyalty  to  cricket  of  the  Germantown  soldiers 
was  instantly  shown,  for  by  the  moving  spirits,  with  that 
gentleman  of  gentlemen,  Charles  E.  Cadwalader,  chief  pro- 
moter, the  old  Germantown  Club  was  reorganized  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  McKean  furnished 
the  playing  enclosure  at  Nicetown. 

It  was  not  enough  for  these  warriors  and  their  follow- 
ers that  the  Young  America  Club  was  grown  to  be  a strong 
cricket  organization  which  would  welcome  them, — they 
wished  to  have  their  old  club  name  and  a fight,  not  a “love 
feast,”  and  they  got  what  they  were  after,  a fierce  and  con- 
tinuous combat  from  1866  to  1889,  when  these  old  rivals 
united  and  peacefully,  fraternally,  joined  hands  at  Man- 
heim,  their  new  home,  a sort  of  Walhalla. 

Nicetown,  our  real  historic  ground,  its  memories  will 
endure  until  about  the  year  1950!  Vivid,  thrilling,  delight- 
ful! This  was  the  first  ground  to  be  enclosed  and  to  be 
provided  with  a “grand  stand.”  All  international  matches 
were  played  there  and  no  social,  outdoor  events  in  any  other 
department  of  fashion’s  pastimes  compared  with  the  scenes 
and  joys  of  “Nicetown”  in  its  prime.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  the  careful  professional  training  of  the  younger  blood 
in  the  mysteries  of  cricket  was  accomplished,  and  to  George 
Bromhead  belongs  the  credit  of  making  a fighting  team  of 
the  Germantown  eleven,  which,  in  the  8o’s,  gradually 
mastered  the  Young  America  eleven,  which,  for  20  years 
had  been  quite  invincible. 

Before  considering  the  “Young  America,”  as  a club, 
our  history,  to  be  complete,  should  relate  the  facts  of  this 
Union  at  Manheim.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  a sentence  or 


The  Germantown  Cricket  Club's  new  home  after  the  Civil  War.  “Young  America”  in  the  field.  Daniel  S.  Newhail  bowling,  and 
Charles  E.  Cadwaiader  and  the  famous  professional,  Martin  McIntyre,  batting.  t8?o. 
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two.  The  Germantown  Club  had  new  blood  and  an  active 
well  organized  team,  trained  by  a capable  professional,  and 
they  were  playing  a winning  game  from  their  old  rivals,  the 
Young  America  Club,  which  was  in  need  of  young  blood — 
and  in  the  8o’s  they  both  became  poor — it  was  difficult  to 
support  the  game.  A consolidation  was  suggested  and  with 
the  tacit  understanding  that  the  spirit  of  the  Young  America 
should  dominate  the  combination,  we  happily  merged  into 
what  the  world  knows  us  to  be  to-day,  and  what,  we  con- 
fidently believe  it  respects — a club,  not  merely  for  pastimes, 
but  rather  aiming  to  raise  up  true  sportsmen,  boys  and  men, 
of  whom  we  might  be  proud,  on  or  off  the  field. 

“Walnut  Cottage”  afforded  the  Young  America 
Cricket  Club  its  first  home.  This  club  produced  the 
leading  team  in  America  for  many  years,  and  its  begin- 
nings are  of  much  importance  in  our  history.  In  1855  this 
field  saw  the  launching  into  the  cricket  race  of  Young 
America,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  competing  with  the 
English  without  aid  from  them.  The  older  element,  the 
older  brothers,  of  the  Germantown  Club,  had  no  such  plat- 
form; they  were  thoroughly  American  in  spirit,  but  were 
not  exclusive. 

Until  the  consolidation  with  the  Young  America  Club, 
in  1889,  English  players  were  always  found  on  the  im- 
portant Germantown  games,  never  so  with  the  younger  club, 
which  fought  its  way  through  alone,  and  in  1889,  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Union  with  the  “Germantown,”  the  principle 
that  our  cricket  is  for  Americans.  The  English  may  beat  us, 
but  they  may  not  help  us.  If  we  cannot  maintain  cricket  on 
this  basis,  it  will  fall. 

The  present  generation  will  not  comprehend  the  scene 
of  those  days  on  Manheim  Street,  when  these  mere  boys 
fought  what  they  thought  were  such  Important  battles.  No 
arena  could  be  imagined  more  appropriate.  A circular 
avenue  of  maple  trees  surrounded  the  plot,  and  in 
their  shade  the  neighbors’  families  assembled  to  cheer  the 
youths  to  brave  deeds.  It  was  truly  rural  and  peaceful. 
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Tucked  away  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage  grounds,  away  from 
the  world,  before  Wayne,  Hansberry  and  Pulaski  Avenues 
were  opened.  But  this  ambitious  club  graduated  from  this 
nursery  into  a more  public  enclosure,  the  “Turnpike  Bridge” 
ground,  in  1858.  (Grounds  previously  held  for  one  year 
by  the  Germantown,  while  preparing  “Duy’s  Lane.”) 

Here  they  found  themselves  when  the  Civil  War 
practically  disbanded  the  Germantown  Club.  The  average 
tender  age  of  the  Young  America  players  saved  their  club 
this  fate,  and  cricket  was  kept  alive  and  has  lived  on  in  our 
midst  from  that  day  to  this,  the  back-bone,  it  is  claimed, 
of  the  several  country  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  which  con- 
spicuously call  themselves  “cricket  clubs.” 

The  native  cricketers  improved  greatly,  and,  in  1864, 
they  made  their  reputation  by  invading  New  York,  and  win- 
ning against  the  famous  St.  George  English  Club,  which  for 
25  years  had  been  the  champions  of  the  United  States.  Our 
ten  years’  training  had  brought  its  reward,  and  from  that 
date  the  standard  of  cricket  in  our  country  was  shifted  from 
New  York  to  the  Quaker  City,  “Turnpike  Bridge”  should 
certainly  be  inscribed  on  our  banners.  It  taught  us  how  to 
bat,  bowl,  and  field  to  excel  the  British  residents  in  America 
at  their  own  game. 

“Turnpike  Bridge”  saw  many  a fierce  conflict  from 
1858  to  1877,  when  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad  to  New 
York  cut  diagonally  across  the  little  classic  field,  and  the 
“Young  America”  were  forced  to  select  the  old  hospital  site 
at  “Stenton,”  and  while  “Stenton”  was  preparing  the 
Germantown  Club  showed  fraternal  hospitality,  and  took  us 
in  at  Nicetown.  While  settled  here,  at  “Turnpike  Bridge” 
we  claim  that  our  game  proved  itself  a national  blessing. 
The  large  army  hospital  established  on  the  Stenton  property, 
next  to  our  grounds,  furnished  an  odd  company  of  spectators 
for  every  match.  The  convalescent  soldiers  swarmed  over  to 
the  rail  fence,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  sport.  The 
games  played  were  generally  against  teams  composed  partly, 
or  mainly  of  Englishmen.  Local  visitors  and  the  “boys  in 


The  last  home  of  the  Young  America  Cricket  Club  of  Germantown.  The  last  match  played  there  in  progress. 
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blue”  bet  their  depreciated  currency  on  the  “Young  America” 
every  time.  They  almost  invariably  won  their  wagers,  and 
we  became  great  favorites. 

Our  flag-pole  was  on  the  hospital  side  of  our  field,  and 
these  patriotic  fellows  seemed  to  gain  In  strength  and  spirit, 
sitting  about  beneath  our  common  banner.  They  liked  our 
colors  and  our  name.  They  were  for  “America,”  first  and 
last,  old  or  young. 

It  has  been  said  that  war  is  the  greatest  sport  of  all, 
and  sports  are  allied.  It  was  easy  to  note  the  family  re- 
semblance at  this  time.  The  soldiers  were  in  uniform  and 
ever  ready  to  defend  their  colors,  and  so  were  we.  They 
saw  how  we  planned  the  attack  and  resorted  to  strategem, 
and  how  we  acted  in  stubborn  defence  striving  for  the 
victory.  We  saw  their  little  escorts  leaving  the  hospital 
with  a dirge  all  too  frequently  when  the  patriots  could  hold 
up  their  end  no  longer.  But  soon  the  escorts  returned  with 
quick  step  and  a lively  air,  as  It  were,  for  the  second  inning. 

We,  too,  knew  something  of  the  joy  of  battle  and  dis- 
appointment In  conflict.  We  truly  sympathized  with  each 
other.  “We  loved  them  for  the  dangers  they  had  passed, 
and  they  loved  us  that  we  did  pity  them.” 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Stenton  homestead 
was  that  stately  avenue  of  trees,  ranged  all  the  way  from 
Germantown  Avenue  straight  to  the  Logan  mansion,  the 
setting  of  an  aristocratic  English  homestead,  a rival  of  the 
Chew’s  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  both  Colonial  establish- 
ments. 

There  was  a tradition  with  us  that  this  loamy,  level 
land,  between  the  Germantown  ridge  and  Tioga,  was  the 
bed  of  the  old  river,  either  of  the  Schuylkill  turning  east- 
ward, or  the  Delaware  running  westward  and  southward. 
This  bed  soil  is  tough,  and  well  suited  for  our  creases.  The 
turf  at  “Manheim”  dries  too  fast,  and  too  hard,  and  has 
little  tenacity,  objectionable  weeds  thrive  there,  and  in  hot 
weather,  after  a day’s  play,  the  earthy  matter  flies  into  dust. 
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In  the  spring  of  1879,  Stenton  was  inaugurated,  the 
first  model  ground  of  the  modern  type,  all  fitted  out  with  a 
convenient  club  house,  a perfect  cricket  crease,  a base-ball 
and  foot-ball  field,  a race  track  for  bicycles,  runners,  etc., 
a grand  stand,  a worthy  home  for  the  leading  club  in 
America. 

With  the  dedication  of  this  plant,  a step  forward  was 
taken,  affecting  the  fair  sex.  The  Club  appointed  one  day 
weekly  as  ladies’  day.  This  started  the  maidens  and  active 
matrons  to  playing  tennis,  croquet,  etc.,  in  public — an 
astonishing  development. 

It  is  flattering  to  cricket  that  a man’s  club  should  have 
been  influential  in  bringing  about  this  little  revolution.  The 
club  also  had  an  adjunct  for  winter,  namely,  a well-appointed 
gymnasium  at  Chelten  Avenue  and  Main  Street.  An  expert 
was  engaged  to  regulate  the  exercise.  This  winter  resort 
did  not  survive  for  long.  Stenton  saw  a plucky,  creditable 
and  unequal  struggle — “done  to  please” — when  Richard 
Daft’s  “all  England  Eleven”  played  against  our  village 
team,  during  the  week  of  the  International  Matches  at  Nice- 
town.  These  foreigners  were  the  champions  of  the  world. 
The  record  shows  we  were  by  no  means  annihilated.  We 
put  up  a good  fight,  and  won  some  respect.  They  were  all 
professional  players,  we  were  all  amateurs.  That  might  be 
styled  a grand  finale  for  Stenton,  for  cricket  had  to  be  saved 
by  “conservation  of  our  forces,”  and  in  1889  the  cricketers 
of  Germantown  united  to  secure  a common  home  at  Man- 
heim,  abandoning  Nicetown  and  Stenton. 

The  Nicetown  Ground 

Nicetown  is  the  field  upon  which  all  cricketers  look 
back  with  grateful  and  fond  memories.  For,  here  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown  and  Young  America  Clubs  associated 
in  the  days  when  the  game  was  again  struggling  upward 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Individual  clubs  could  not  afford  to  maintain  separate 
grounds,  and  so  these  rival  clubs  were  huddled  together  on 


Its  final  appearance.  Captain  Wallace’s  " Halifax  ' English  officers  in  the  field — 1875. 
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the  historic  enclosure  at  Nicetown.  Mr.  Thomas  McKean, 
(decidedly  the  cricket  patron  of  America,  whose  ambition 
from  boyhood  was  to  establish  a first  class  cricket  organiza- 
tion at  his  homestead)  furnished  this  ground  free  of  cost, 
where  our  modern  cricket  was  developed  and  where  our 
most  important  international  matches  came  off,  matches  in 
which  Americans,  for  the  first  time,  pitted  themselves  against 
the  English  champions  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  Such 
events  in  the  6o’s,  70’s  and  8o’s  were  great  and  thrilling, 
and  not  only  our  people  wrote  up  these  international  matches. 
Foreign  literary  players  have,  at  various  times,  published, 
in  book  form,  exciting  accounts  of  the  contests  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  is  mainly  through  these  formal  statements  from 
high  authorities  that  Philadelphia  is  recognized,  all  over  the 
English  world,  as  the  headquarters  of  cricket  in  America. 
Without  Philadelphia,  there  would  be  no  international 
matches,  either  here  or  in  Canada. 

The  Nicetown  or  McKean  Grounds  saw  our  cricket’s 
triumphs  out  of  its  ’teens  into  manhood.  There  it  won 
respect  from  its  exponents  everywhere,  while  the  public 
patronized  the  game  as  it  never  did  before,  or  since.  Con- 
sidering the  inaccessibility  of  this  field,  it  certainly  was  very 
flattering  to  our  representative  players  that  thousands  of 
English  settlers  here,  thousands  of  Americans  who  enjoyed 
seeing  a good  fight,  “in  the  open,”  thousands  of  our  good 
old  fashioned  “society,”  fully  ten  thousand  people,  would 
for  three . consecutive  days  tread  down  the  grass  of  the 
meadows  between  old  Wayne  Station  and  the  Nicetown 
Grounds  to  witnesss  an  international  match.  The  English 
element  would  congregate  on  the  “township  line”  side  of  the 
field  to  loyally  encourage  and  shout  for  their  visiting  country- 
men, and  the  natives,  around  the  ropes,  would  offset  the 
British  enthusiasm  and  be  ever  ready  to  cheer  on  the 
Americans;  and  the  “grandstand,”  that  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  fair  women  and  brave  men,  (such  a picture  and 
such  a flutter!)  would  sympathize  with  the  fallen  in  a most 
heartrending  way,  and  laud  the  heroes  to  the  echo. 

Such  scenes  cannot  be  repeated,  for  these  out-of-the- 
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way  grounds  are  abandoned  for  distracting  Manheim.  The 
English  element  is  less  English  than  of  old,  the  Americans 
demand  base-ball  for  an  exhibition  game  rather  than  our 
slower  sport,  and  society,  of  both  sexes,  have  tennis,  golf, 
horse-shows  and  other  pastimes,  not  to  mention  automobile 
trips,  and  so  cricket,  to  the  “crowd,”  is  not  interesting  to 
watch,  nor  are  its  merits  understood  as  in  the  writer’s 
generation. 

Possibly,  it  is  not  a suitable  exhibition  game  in  these 
strenuous  times — but  why  should  it  be?  Its  merits  are 
not  the  merits  of  base-ball  or  foot-ball — or  bull  fights.  The 
English  nation  shows  its  benefits.  Has  not  the  training  at 
cricket  helped  to  make  England  the  greatest  civilizing  and 
purifying  factor  among  the  peoples  of  the  world?  But  to 
return  to  America  and  shallower  water.  There  is  a very 
fine  cricket  ground  in  the  School  Lane  Plant  of  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School.  This  field,  set  apart  for  cricket,  is 
in  no  way  overshadowed  by  the  other  athletic  platforms 
laid  out  on  this  splendid  property.  No  school  in  England 
offers  a better  chance  for  the  youthful  lovers  of  cricket  than 
we  see  in  our  quaint  Germantown.  Notwithstanding  the 
traditions  and  excellencies  of  our  venerable  Germantown 
Academy,  I would  that  Penn  Charter  School  were  crowded 
with  Germantown  boys. 

“School  Cricket”  alone  will  build  up  the  noble  game 
into  the  prominence  it  deserves  in  every  Anglo-Saxon  land. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  consider  “Manheim”  and  what  it 
stands  for.  It  is  a big  plant,  which  those  who  think  and 
dream  about  it,  intend  to  still  develop.  The  value  of  the 
property  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
revenue  needed  to  maintain  it  is  about  $50,000,  annually. 
The  interests  are  greatly  diversified,  cricket,  tennis,  foot- 
ball and  bowls  being  the  principal  ball  sports  provided  for 
there,  while  the  various  buildings  are  fitted  up  for  indoor 
sports,  social  functions,  etc.,  to  suit  all  ages  and  tastes. 
There  is  a Board  of  Governors  and  separate  committees 
for  all  the  individual  interests,  the  ladies  managing  their 
clubhouse,  the  garden,  etc.  If  new  features  appear  from 


An  International  Cricket  Match  in  progress. 


time  to  time,  new  committees  are  formed  to  care  for  them. 

This  great  institution,  the  meeting  place  for  all  the 
good  citizens  of  Germantown,  men,  women  and  children,  is 
founded  entirely  on  one  sentiment,  the  love  of  cricket.  This 
fact  is  not  generally  appreciated,  but  insignificant  occurrences 
prove  it  daily.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  cricket  platform 
at  Manheim  were  desecrated,  or  if  cricket  were  condemned 
by  a large  majority  of  thoughtless  members  of  the  club,  the 
organization  would  fail  and  fall.  All  the  other  interests 
together  could  not  maintain  Manheim.  With  the  loss  of 
its  present  tone,  it  would  lose  all.  It  might  be  turned  into 
a “country  club,”  but  what  is  a “country  club?” 

I know  such  a question  is  easy  to  ask,  and  generally 
its  a “low  down”  question  to  ask.  But  this  need  not  be 
answered,  if  we  can  answer  the  question  of  our  own 
conscience,  namely,  what  is  Manheim? 

Manheim,  primarily,  is  to  teach  and  foster  cricket, 
the  fairest  outdoor  game  yet  devised,  healthful  for  body 
and  soul.  It  develops  grace  in  action  and  fair  minded 
sportsmen  and  gentlemen,  (at  least,  such  are  its  tendencies 
and  aims). 

It  Is  the  model  in  its  conduct  for  all  gentlemen’s  or 
ladies’  games  in  any  way  allied  to  it,  and  most  games,  in- 
doors or  out,  are. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  Manheim  is 
to  particularly  encourage  cricket  playing  and  to  discourage 
any  conflicting  sports  among  the  rising  generation,  and  in 
perfecting  these  boys  to  inculcate  true  sportsmanlike  man- 
ners, virtues  and  instincts,  which  will  not  only  redound  to 
their  own  credit,  but  also  raise  the  standard  of  all  play,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  work,  too. 

If,  (I  say  if)  the  teachings  of  Manheim  were  heeded, 
there  would  go  forth  from  Germantown,  generation  after 
generation,  good  leaven  for  the  communities  in  our  land 
wherever  our  boys  may  settle. 

At  Waterloo  Wellington  thanked  Heaven  for  the  boys 
from  the  fields  of  Eton.  It  may  be  America  will  some  day 
bless  aloud  the  sod  of  Manheim. 
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built  1748,  still  standing,  no  longer  a tavern.  Germantown  Avenue  above  High  Street.  Germantown. 
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Tales  of  Old  Taverns 

By  Fred.  Perry  Powers 


IN  the  play  called  “Eastward  Hoe!”  compounded  306 
years  ago  by  Ben  Johnson,  George  Chapman  and  John 
Marston,  the  stage  direction  says,  “Enter  Sea  Gull 
(who  is  a mariner  and  fresh  from  the  New  World)  Spendall 
and  Scape-Thrift  in  the  Blewe  Anchor  Tavern,  with  a 
drawer,”  who,  of  course,  is  a person  who  draws.  Sea  Gull 
tells  Scape-thrift  what  sort  of  a world  the  new  one  is : — 

I tell  thee  that  gold  is  more  plentiful  there  than 
copper  is  with  us,  and  for  as  much  red  copper  as  I can 
bring,  I will  have  thrice  the  weight  in  gold.  Why,  man, 
all  their  dripping  pans  are  pure  gold,  and  all  the  chains 
with  which  they  chain  up  their  streets  are  massie  gold; 
and  all  the  prisoners  they  take  are  fettered  in  gold,  and 
for  rubies  and  diamonds  they  go  forth  on  holy  days  and 
gather  them  up  by  the  seashore  to  hang  on  their  child- 
ren’s coats. 

The  simple  truth  about  America  being  thus  disclosed  to 
wondering  Britons,  at  the  Blewe  Anchor,  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  the  Blue  Anchor  should  be  the 
gateway  to  this  land  of  incalculable  wealth  and  opportunity, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  first  tavern  in  Philadelphia 
was  the  Blue  Anchor  on  Dock  street,  or  originally  at  the 
mouth  of  Dock  Creek.  The  existing  Blue  Anchor  has 
painted  on  it  the  date  of  1682.  It  is,  however,  the  third 
of  the  name,  I believe,  and  is  a full  square  from  the 
original  spot,  but  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  house  of 
public  entertainment  at  which  William  Penn  disembarked 
from  the  barge  which  brought  him  up  from  Chester,  accord- 
ing to  a tradition  cherished  by  Watson  and  scouted  by 
Scharf  and  Westcott. 


Correction: — 

On  the  plate  of  the  Seven  Stars  Tavern,  opposite  page 
198,  Plymouth  Rock  should  read  Plymouth  Creek. 
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Possibly  another  reason  for  the  name  given  to  this 
house  was  that,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  23d 
of  ist  month,  1683,  it  was  “Ordered,  That  the  seal  of 
Philadelphia  be  the  anchor.” 

Col.  William  Bradford’s  London  Coffee  House,  Front 
and  High  streets,  never  was  an  inn,  I think,  but  in  its  de- 
cline it  was  a place  of  liquid  refreshment.  In  its  days  of 
distinction  and  influence,  the  commercial  and  political  life 
of  Philadelphia  centred  here  as  at  a Merchants’  Exchange, 
which  it  was  often  called.  From  it  Capt.  Graydon  watched 
Washington  and  his  army  pass  down  Front  street  to  Chest- 
nut on  the  way  to  meet  Howe.  John  Pemberton,  a Friend, 
being  the  owner  of  it,  on  the  8th  of  7th  month,  1780,  he 
leased  it  to  Gifford  Dally,  making  every  effort  to  provide  that 
it  should  be  a force  for  morality  and  social  uplift.  In  the 
lease  Dally — 

covenants  and  agrees  and  promises  that  he  will  exert 
his  endeavors  as  a Christian  to  preserve  decency  and 
order  in  said  house,  and  to  discourage  the  profanation 
of  the  sacred  name  of  God  Almighty  by  cursing,  swear- 
ing &c.,  and  that  the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
shall  always  be  kept  closed  from  public  use. 

No  cards,  dice,  backgammon  or  any  other  unlawful 
game  was  to  be  tolerated. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  January  31,  1760,  con- 
tained this : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  I,  John  Cisty,  being 
employed  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  intend  to  ride 
as  a Messenger  between  Baltimore  town  in  Maryland 
and  Philadelphia,  once  a Fortnight  during  the  Winter 
and  once  a Week  in  the  Summer.  Any  Gentlemen 
having  letters  to  send,  then  by  leaving  them  at  the 
London  Coffee  House,  may  depend  they  shall  be  called 
for  by  their  humble  servant. 


JOHN  CISTY. 
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Among  the  eccentric  signs  on  Philadelphia  taverns, 
Watson,  the  annalist,  mentions  “The  Quiet  Woman,”  the 
sign  depicting  a woman  with  her  head  cut  off.  The  jest 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  in  bad  taste  and  public  senti- 
ment compelled  its  removal.  I have  found  the  origin  of 
this  sign,  and  it  was  no  merry  jest.  The  Quiet  Woman 
was  Marie  Antoinette  after  the  guillotine  had  done  its  work. 

In  his  Travels,  1797,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt  tells  us: 

Half  way  from  Chester  to  Wilmington  stands  an 
inn  where  the  stage  generally  stops.  It  was  kept  about 
three  years  ago  by  an  Englishman,  a dissenter,  who  in 
the  spirit  of  a demagogue  had  a sign  painted  represent- 
ing a decapitated  female,  the  head  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  bleeding  trunk,  underneath  which  was  this  inscrip- 
tion: “The  Guillotined  Queen  of  France.” 

No  authority  possessed  the  power  of  compelling 
him  to  take  down  this  horrible  sign,  at  the  sight  of 
which  everybody  revolted;  and  as  it  was  the  only  inn, 
within  five  miles  either  way,  it  could  not  be  abandoned. 
However,  that  which  the  laws  could  not  effect,  the 
public  voice  accomplished.  The  horror  excited  by  this 
infamous  picture  was  so  general  and  so  loudly  proclaim- 
ed that  the  brutal  inn-keeper  was  obliged  to  change  his 
,sign;  or  at  least  to  alter  it.  He  was  unwilling,  however, 
to  relinquish  the  idea  entirely.  The  female  still  re- 
mained without  a head,  but  erect,  without  any  trace  of 
blood,  or  implements  of  execution  and  the  inscription 
was  altered  to:  “The  Silent  Woman.”  Such  was  the 
public  reparation  which  this  man  partially  made,  but  he 
continued  to  be  despised;  his  inn  was,  however,  still 
frequented  because,  as  I have  before  observed,  it  was 
the  only  one.  Since  that  period  other  taverns  have  been 
established;  another  inn-keeper  has  succeeded  the  dis- 
senter and  has  changed  the  sign  of  “The  Silent  Woman” 
for  that  of  “The  Practical  Farmer.” 
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Evidently  the  dissenter  and  demagogue  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  took  his  sign  with  him.  Scharf  and  West- 
cott  say  that  the  house  was  on  the  east  side  of  Second  street, 
about  a block  below  Greenwich,  three  or  four  blocks  below 
Washington  avenue,  that  it  had  been  kept  by  a Frenchman 
named  Lutier  and  known  as  The  Purple  and  Blue,  from  the 
sign  which  showed  a bunch  of  purple  grapes  on  a blue  ground, 
and  one  Douglas  took  the  house  from  him  and  set  up  the 
sign  of  The  Quiet  Woman. 

The  amount  of  sympathy  expressed  in  this  vicinity  for 
the  French  Revolutionists  is  incredible.  Dr.  Allan  McLane 
Hamilton  says  in  his  “Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton,” 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Genet’s  dinner  [Genet  being 
the  French  Minister]  one  of  the  taverns  showed  a paint- 
ing of  the  gory  body  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  sheets 
covering  it  were  decorated  with  the  tri-color. 

The  entertainment  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  guests 
was  singularly  combined  at  one  time  in  Philadelphia,  for  on 
Oct.  7,  1729,  the  City  Council  resolved  that. 

The  keeping  of  a Tavern  in  the  Prison  being  under 
the  Consideration  of  the  Board,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  same  is  a great  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
and  that  the  Removal  thereof  be  recommended  to  the 
Magistracy. 

Most  of  our  tavern  signs  were  borrowed  from  England. 
Watson  mentions  a 2-story  brick  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Sixth  above  Catherine,  the  sign  of  which  showed  a mansion 
with  four  steps  on  which  were  inscribed: — 

1.  King — I govern  all. 

2.  General — I fight  for  all. 

3.  Minister — I pray  for  all. 

4.  Laborer — And  I pay  for  all. 

A writer  on  English  taverns  says: 


THE  SEVEN  STARS 

Rid?e  Road  at  Plymouth  Rock  west  of  Harmonsville. 


THE  CROSS  KEYS 

built  al)out  1744.  A mile  above  DoylestoM  ii.  on  tlie  Road  to  Kaston. 
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In  the  year  1807  an  annotator  of  Beloe’s  Anecdotes 
of  Literature  says : I remember  many  years  ago  passing 
through  a court  in  Rosemary  lane,  where  I observed  an 
ancient  sign  over  the  door  of  an  alehouse,  which  was 
called  The  Four  Alls.  There  was  the  figure  of  a King, 
and  on  a label,  “I  rule  all.”  The  figure  of  a Priest, 
motto,  “I  pray  for  all,”  a Soldier,  “I  fight  for  all,”  and 
a Yeoman,  “I  pay  for  all.”  About  two  years  ago  I passed 
through  the  same  thoroughfare,  and  looking  up  for  my 
curious  sign,  I was  amazed  to  see  a painted  board 
occupy  its  place  with  these  words  inscribed:  “The  Four 
Awls.” 

Watson  or  his  continuator  says  that  on  the  west  side  of 
Thirteenth  street,  below  Walnut,  there  had  stood  a frame 
tavern  painted  blue.  On  the  sign  over  the  door  was  the 
following  verse : 

I,  William  McDermott,  lives  here; 

I sells  good  porter,  ale  and  beer; 

I’ve  made  my  sign  a little  wider 
To  let  you  know  I sell  good  cider. 

But  in  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  England,  there  was  a sign, 
whose  spelling  carries  us  back  to  very  early  English : 

I,  John  Stubbs,  liveth  here. 

Sells  good  brandy,  gin  and  beer; 

I made  my  borde  a little  whyder 
To  lette  you  knowe  I sell  good  syder. 

Of  course  the  stages  started  from  the  taverns.  Gener- 
ally it  was  the  tavern  keeper  who  operated  the  stage  line. 
The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  May  24,  1759,  contained  the 
following  advertisement : 

Philadelphia  stage  waggon  and  New  York  stage 
boats  performs  their  stages  twice  a week. 

John  Butler  with  his  waggon  sets  out  on  Mondays 
from  his  House  at  the  Sign  of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in 
Strawberry  ally,  and  drives  the  same  day  to  Trenton 
Ferry,  when  Francis  Holman  meets  him  and  proceeds 
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on  Tuesday  to  Brunswick,  and  the  passengers  and  goods 
being  shifted  into  the  waggon  of  Isaac  Fitzrandolph,  he 
takes  them  to  the  New  Blazing  Star  to  Jacob  Fitzran- 
dolph’s  the  same  day,  where  Rubin  Fitzrandolph  with  a 
boat  well  fitted  will  receive  them  and  take  them  to  New 
York  that  night,  John  Butler  returning  to  Philadelphia 
on  Tuesday  with  the  passengers  and  goods  delivered  to 
him  by  Francis  Holman,  will  again  set  out  for  Trenton 
Ferry  on  Thursday  and  Francis  Holman  &c.,  will  carry 
his  passengers  and  goods  with  the  same  expedition  as 
above  to  New  York. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  many  days  the  traveler  was 
in  the  care  of  the  various  members  of  the  Fitzrandolph 
family,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  two,  and  it  took  three  days 
to  reach  New  York  by  this  expeditious  and  variegated  route. 

Butler’s  stage  was  started  in  November,  1756,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  there  had  been  stages  from  Trenton  or  Borden- 
town  to  Brunswick  or  Perth  Amboy,  and  one  from  Crooked 
Billet  to  Amboy  by  way  of  Bordentown.  Butler’s  sign  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  kennel  keeper  for  a 
club  of  fox  hunters.  When  the  spread  of  the  city  northward 
obliged  them  to  move  their  kennels  to  New  Jersey  they  set 
their  old  keeper  up  in  a tavern. 

In  the  streets  of  Cobham  Mr.  Pickwick  discovered  an 
inscription  of  the  great  value  of  which  he  entertained  no 
doubt,  though  the  sceptical  Mr.  Blotton  declared  it  to  be 
nothing  but  “Bill  Stumps  his  mark,”  and  he  had  the  deposi- 
tion of  Bill  Stumps  to  that  effect.  In  Strawberry  street — to 
which  dignity  Strawberry  alley  has  been  advanced — I have 
not  even  found  an  inscription  to  identify  The  Death  of  the 
Fox.  But  I have  found  there  a little  old  building  which 
might  very  well  be  the  house  from  which  John  Butler  was 
wont  to  set  out  for  Trenton  Ferry  twice  a week.  The  house 
is  apparently  old,  it  was  certainly  built  before  the  street  was 
widened,  and  it  looks  just  like  the  original  part  of  The  Blue 
Bell  in  Darby,  or  the  old  end  of  the  Perkiomen  Bridge  Hotel. 
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Stage  travel  had  troubles  of  its  own.  Poulson’s  Ameri- 
can Daily  Advertiser  of  Feb.  12,  1816,  says: 

A stage  between  this  city  and  Trenton  took  fire 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  It  was  occasioned  by  a pas- 
senger putting  a hot  brick  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  to 
keep  his  feet  warm,  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  it 
burnt  with  such  rapidity  that  the  passengers,  six  in  num- 
ber, with  difficulty  made  their  escape. 

If  we  disregard  the  mere  fancy  regarding  The  Death 
of  the  Fox  no  Eighteenth  Century  tavern  exists  in  Phila- 
delphia except  the  Black  Horse  on  Second  street,  below  Cal- 
lowhill,  though  there  is  a Sorrel  Horse  on  Fourth  street,  and 
an  Eagle  near  by,  of  the  same  style  with  great  yards  for 
wagons.  The  Black  Horse  goes  back  to  1785  at  least.  Wil- 
liam J.  Buck  wrote: 

Even  at  late  as  1845  it  was  a common  thing  to  see 
teamsters  and  farmers  take  their  beds  along  and  lodge 
on  the  floors.  About  the  period  spoken  of  the  writer  has 
thus  frequently  seen  as  many  as  one  hundred  lie  down 
respectively  at  the  Red  Lion  and  Black  Horse  on  North 
Second  street. 

Distinguished  visitors  were  entertained — and  exhibited 
— at  the  taverns.  Scharf  and  Westcott  tell  us  that  two  live 
porpoises  were  exhibited  at  the  Black  Horse  in  1805,  and  an 
elephant  at  the  George  (the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon) 
in  1806.  The  following  year  the  learned  African  horse 
Spotee,  which  had  a tail  like  an  elephant’s,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Black  Horse.  This  wonderful  animal  was  represented  to 
have  a knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  to  add,  subtract  and 
divide,  tell  the  number  of  buttons  on  a coat,  etc.  At  the  same 
tavern  there  were  exhibited  that  year  two  royal  tigers  from 
Surat  in  Asia,  and  a living  sea-dog  taken  on  the  Delaware 
river  near  Trenton. 

When  Bradford  established  his  printing  office  at  the 
corner  of  Black  Horse  alley,  there  was  a Black  Horse  tavern 
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on  Second,  between  High  and  Chestnut.  The  fact  that  pro- 
prietors took  their  signs  with  them  when  they  moved  makes 
the  identification  of  some  of  these  old  places  difficult. 

If  a lady  will  open  her  fan  upon  the  map  so  that  the 
pivot  rests  upon  Crooked  Billet  street,  which  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  tavern  that  first  entertained  a runaway  print- 
er’s apprentice  from  Boston,  named  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
outside  sticks  may  well  enough  represent  the  river  which 
Henry  Hudson  called  the  South  River,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  which  he  called  the  North  River,  and  which  is  still 
so  known  to  the  dwellers  on  Manhattan  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  geographers  to  name  it  the  Hudson.  He  entered  each 
river  hoping  that  it  was  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India.  The 
other  sticks  will  represent  the  radiating  highways,  beginning 
with  the  trail  made  by  the  moccasined  feet  of  the  Indian, 
beaten  into  the  King’s  Path  by  the  heavy  shoes  of  the  white 
man,  and  widened  by  his  clumsy  carts  into  Front  street  and 
the  Bristol  road,  and  then  the  Middle  or  Oxford  road,  the 
Old  York  road,  the  Easton  road,  the  part  from  the  Bucks 
county  line  to  Willow  Grove  being  first  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernor’s road,  because  it  was  opened  to  enable  Sir  William 
Keith  to  drive  to  Philadelphia  with  a coach  and  six  horses 
from  his  manor  house,  since  known  as  Graeme  Park,  and 
still  standing;  the  Limekiln  road,  made  to  connect  the  lime- 
kilns with  the  city;  the  North  Wales  road,  the  portion  south 
of  Spring  House  having  since  become  a section  of  the  Bethle- 
hem pike;  the  Skippack  road,  made  to  connect  the  Skippack 
region  with  the  flour  mills  of  the  Wissahickon;  the  road  to 
Germantown  and  Reading,  the  Ridge  or  Manitawney  road, 
the  Gulph  road,  leading  from  both  directions  to  the  Gulph 
Mills;  the  Old  Lancaster  road,  followed  in  part,  and  diverg- 
ed from  in  part,  by  the  Lancaster  turnpike;  the  West  Chester 
road,  and  then  back  again  to  the  Indian  trail  or  the  King’s 
Path,  the  part  near  the  city  being  called  the  Darby  road,  or 
more  comprehensively,  the  Chester  road,  the  portion  lying  in- 
side the  present  city  being  now  known  as  Woodland  avenue. 
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from  the  name  given  to  the  fine  Hamilton  estate,  now  a 
cemetery. 

At  frequent  intervals  on  these  roads  there  came  to  be 
houses  of  public  entertainment  where  elections  were  held, 
whose  large  rooms  served  for  the  neighborhood’s  merry- 
makings and  around  which  homes  were  built,  the  villages 
being  known  by  the  tavern  sign  in  which  they  had  conquered 
the  wilderness,  until  the  village  felt  it  was  large  enough  to 
have  a name  of  its  own,  and  the  Crooked  Billet  became  Hat- 
boro,  and  the  Turk’s  Head  became  West  Chester,  the  place 
where  the  Widow  Jenkins  kept  a tavern  becoming  Jenkin- 
town,  and  the  cross  roads  where  Doyle  had  an  inn  becoming 
Doylestown,  while  many  hamlets  never  outgrew  the  tavern 
sign,  and  we  have  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  the 
Bird-in-Hand,  and  a score  of  like  names  on  the  map. 

As  the  pioneers  moved  about  the  country  they  could 
secure  entertainment  at  private  houses.  The  beginnings  of 
commerce  demanded  houses  of  entertainment.  Speaking  of 
the  period  when  Benjamin  West  was  born,  1738,  John  Galt 
says : (1816) 

In  the  houses  of  the  principal  families,  the  patric- 
ians of  the  country,  unlimited  hospitality  formed  a part 
of  their  regular  economy.  It  was  the  custom  among 
those  who  resided  near  the  highways,  after  supper  and 
the  last  religious  exercises  of  the  evening,  to  make  a 
large  fire  in  the  hall,  and  to  set  out  a table  with  refresh- 
ments for  such  travelers  as  might  have  occasion  to  pass 
during  the  night;  and  when  the  families  assembled  in  the 
morning  they  seldom  found  that  their  tables  had  been 
unvisited. 

I have  not  seen  elsewhere  mention  of  this  practice,  but 
William  Hartley,  of  Charlestown,  Chester  county,  in  1740 
petitioned  for  a license  to  sell  liquor  because  his  house  is 

continually  infested  with  travelers  who  call  for  and  de- 
mand necessaries,  and  that  he  has  been  at  great  charges 
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in  supplying  them  with  bedding  and  their  horses  with 
proper  provender  without  any  payment. 

Keeping  a tavern  was  within  the  abilities  of  women  and 
of  men,  aged  or  infirm,  who  might  become  public  charges. 
In  1735  Robert  Richardson,  of  Tredyffrin,  Chester  county, 
petitioned  for  a license  because  he  is  incapable,  by  reason  of 
lameness  in  his  arms,  and  has  to  support  two  ancient  help- 
less women,  his  mother  and  his  mother-in-law,  besides  wife 
and  children. 

In  1741  John  Hawley  petitioned  for  a renewal  of  his 
license  in  Newtown,  Chester  county,  because,  among  other 
things,  he  and  his  wife  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age, 

and  hope  you  will  not  allow  Francis  Elliot,  a young  man 
(that  hath  a good  trade,  being  a wheel  wright,  house 
carpenter  and  joyner,  having  a wife  and  one  child,  and 
hath  two  or  three  apprentices  and  one  journeyman)  to 
obtain  your  grant  for  keeping  a public  house  in  New- 
town. 

The  people  of  the  town  backed  up  Hawley  lest  he 
should  become  a public  charge. 

On  the  Bristol  road  we  reach  Frankford.  A member 
of  the  family  which  for  three  generations  occupied  the  Jolly 
Post,  or  The  Jolly  Post  Boy,  demolished  19 ii,  after  existing 
since  1680,  writes  to  me: 

It  was  advertised  as  a noted  inn  about  1768,  and, 
of  course,  being  the  principal  hotel  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  there  are  numerous  legends  attached  to 
it.  There  was  a deal  of  fighting  around  it.  Capt.  Allan 
McLane  made  it  a rendezvous  for  his  dragoons.  It  was 
from  The  Jolly  Post  that  he  set  out  to  fire  the  British 
palisades  on  the  night  of  the  Mischianza.  When  the 
army  marched  to  Yorktown  it  stopped  there  long 
enough  to  prepare  and  eat  its  morning  meal.  When,  in 
1881,  the  regulars  marched  over  the  same  route  as  did 


THE  JOLLY  POST 

Frankford  Avenue  above  Orthodox  Street.  Built.  1680.  Demolished.  1911. 


SORREL  HORSE  TAVERN 

Old  l,ancastcr  Road,  lialf  a mile  cast  of  Itimnsvillc.  Now  a Summer  Residence. 
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the  patriots  one  hundred  years  before,  they  made  a simi- 
lar stop.  Gen.  Hancock  commanded.  Their  itinerary 
was  a replica  of  that  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 

It  was  at  a tavern  in  Frankford — and  therefore  I pre- 
sume at  the  Jolly  Post  Boy — where  Capt.  Graydon  with  his 
drummer  and  fifer  sought  recruits  in  1776.  At  the  bar  he 
found  some  young  men  who  manifested  a persistent  disposi- 
tion to  ridicule  the  captain  and  his  attendants,  and  finally  it 
became  incumbent  upon  him  to  thrash  two  or  three  of  them, 
whereupon  they  became  obsequious  and  though  they  did.  not 
enlist,  they  offered  to  join  his  outfit  and  do  what  they  could 
to  get  others  to  enlist. 

Colonel  Simcoe,  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  American 
loyalists  in  the  British  service,  describes  the  capture  of  an 
American  guard  at  the  Jolly  Post.  He  says: 

After  making  a circuit  and  nearly  attaining  the  rear 
of  the  Jolly  Post,  the  public  house  where  the  guard  was 
kept,  we  fell  in  with  a patrole;  this  was  cut  off  from  the 
house;  it  luckily  did  not  fire,  but  ran  toward  the  wood. 
The  infantry  crossed  the  fields  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  a disposition  was  formed  for  attacking 
it  in  case,  as  it  well  might  have  been,  it  should  be  de- 
fended; the  cavalry  made  a circuit  to  the  road  in  the 
rear,  and  the  post  was  completely  surprised.  An  officer 
and  twenty  men  were  taken  prisoners,  two  or  three  of 
whom  were  slightly  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 

After  the  war  Simcoe  became  the  first  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Upper  Canada.  There  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt  visited  him,  and  reports  him  as  extremely  bitter 
toward  the  Americans.  There  is  now  an  armed  Canadian 
vessel  on  the  lakes  bearing  his  name. 

Miss  Blakiston’s  paper  on  Lower  Dublin,  just  issued  by 
the  City  History  Society,  says  that  a ball  in  honor  of 
Lafayette  was  given  in  the  Washington  Hotel,  Hdlmesburg, 
in  1824. 
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Atkinson’s  Casket,  wherein  are  very  properly  embalmed 
many  historical  remains,  said  in  1830: 

Washington  Inn,  Holmesburg,  was  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  as  a Hospital  for  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed American  soldiers.  It  was  at  that  time  occupied  as  a 
private  family  mansion  by  the  patriotic  owner  who  was 
himself  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  joined  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  Major.  The  headquarters  of 
Washington  were,  by  desire  of  its  worthy  proprietor, 
established  in  this  mansion,  and  continued  at  intervals 
during  the  operations  within  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  proprietor  of  this 
establishment  converted  it  into  a public  house  under 
the  name  of  the  Washington  Inn,  by  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  designated. 

A little  beyond  the  Washington  Inn  we  reach  a bridge 
of  which  the  Casket,  in  the  same  year,  published  a cut  with 
a description  saying  it  was  built  in  1697-8.  A few  years  ago 
a Boston  newspaper  said  that  a bridge  at  Ipswich  was  the 
first  stone-arch  bridge  built  in  America.  Pennsylvania  has 
Massachusetts  beaten  to  a frazzle.  That  bridge  was  built 
in  1764,  when  this  bridge  was  sixty-six  years  old.  William 
Penn  wrote  from . Pennsbury,  22nd  of  6th  month,  1700,  to 
“urge  the  justices  about  the  bridge  at  Pennepecka  and  Po- 
quessin  forthwith  for  a carriage  or  I cannot  come  down.” 
This  is  the  bridge  at  Pennepecka,  and  the  bridge  at  Poques- 
sing  may  have  been  the  unquestionably  old  bridge  which  was 
removed  less  than  eight  years  ago.  Probably  we  had  two 
stone-arch  bridges  in  1700. 

May  4,  1773,  Sarah  Eve,  who  died  three  weeks  before 
she  was  to  have  been  married  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  drove 
to  a friend’s  estate  near  Bristol,  and  in  her  journey  she  writes ; 

We  are  now  on  Penne  Pack  Bridge;  you  will  say  I 
am  but  a poor  traveller  when  I tell  you  it  is  the  best 
bridge  I ever  went  over,  although  it  has  but  three  arches. 
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The  lion,  probably  because  a national  emblem,  was  a 
common  sign  in  Engknd,  and  the  red  variety  prevailed. 
Goldsmith  referred  to  one  In  Drury  lane — 

Where  the  Red  Lion,  staring  o’er  the  way. 

Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay. 

There  was  a Golden  Lion  In  Philadelphia,  but  being 
none  too  well  painted,  and  suffering  from  exposure  to  a 
climate  uncongenial  to  lions,  it  came  to  be  popularly  known 
as  The  Yellow  Cat.  No  beast  was  more  common  in  the 
Pennsylvania  woods  than  the  Red  Lion.  The  Red  Lion  in 
Lionville,  Chester  county,  was  a log  house,  and  stood  till 
1900  or  later.  It  was  very  near  the  Uwchlan  Friends’ 
meeting  house,  and  when  it  was  licensed  in  1740  the  Friends 
protested — 

That  It  being  but  a few  perches  from  our  meeting 
house,  where  persons  intoxicated  with  strong  liquor  may 
come  and  be  very  annoyous,  and  troublesome,  where  also 
our  youth  may  be  Induced  by  111  company  to  that  which 
may  be  very  corrupt  and  injurious  to  them,  etc. 

This  Red  Lion  is  mentioned  In  Christopher  Marshall’s 
journal,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
ington, from  Philadelphia,  Sept.  22,  1777,  regarding  the 
misfortune  near  the  Paoli — “The  loss,  it  is  said,  was  not 
great;  and  our  troops  were  re-assembling  fast  at  the  Red 
Lion.” 

But  the  one  Important  Red  Lion  is  that  of  1730,  on  the 
Bristol  road,  on  the  Bucks  county  side  of  Poquessing  creek. 
When  John  Adams  and  the  other  Massachusetts  delegates 
to  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  were  approaching 
this  city  they  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion,  as  Mr. 
Adams  records  in  his  diary.  On  another  occasion  he  men- 
tions stopping  there  for  dinner,  and  on  a third  occasion  he 
records  that  he  “oated”  there,  and  dined  at  Bristol,  but  I 
presume  It  was  only  his  horse  that  “oated”  there. 

Col.  Simcoe  writes  in  his  journal: 
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Near  the  end  of  October  (1777)  the  Queen’s 
Rangers  were  directed  to  patrole  beyond  Frankfort, 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia ; it  was  the  day  that  Col- 
onel Donop  made  his  unfortunate  attempt  on  Red  Bank; 
they  advanced  as  far  as  the  Red  Lion,  which  several  of 
the  rebel  officers  had  left  a few  minutes  before. 

Count  William  de  Deuxponts,  commander  of  a French 
regiment,  entered  in  his  diary  of  the  march  to  Yorktown: 

On  the  2nd  we  encamped  at  Red  Lion  Tavern. 
On  the  3d  of  September  we  marched  to  Philadelphia. 

Henry  Wansey,  an  English  traveler  in  1794,  started  on 
his  trip  to  New  York  from  The  Indian  Queen,  15  South 
Fourth  street,  at  3 A.  M.,  and  reached  The  Red  Lion  at 
sunrise. 

At  the  ferry  landing  in  Bristol  is  the  Delaware  tavern 
or  hotel,  built  in  1765.  Its  ante-bellum  sign,  a portrait  of 
George  III,  was  not  taken  down  till  a Continental  regiment 
riddled  it  with  bullets,  which  perhaps  explains  why  there  is 
no  sign  or  name  on  or  about  the  house  now.  Charles  Bes- 
sonette,  or  Benezet,  proprietor  of  the  house,  started  a line 
of  stage  coaches  in  1773,  the  first  to  run  through  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  or  rather  to  Paulus  Hook,  or 
Jersey  City.  The  trip  was  made  in  two  days,  and  the  fare 
was  four  dollars  for  inside  and  twenty  shillings  for  outside 
passengers. 

In  1766  another  line  of  “stage  waggons”  had  been  put 
on  between  this  city  and  New  York,  making  the  trip  in  two 
days — in  summer — and  having  springs  under  the  seats.  The 
great  speed  and  ease  of  motion  of  these  vehicles  led  them  to 
be  known  as  “flying  machines.”  Bessonette’s  or  Benezet’s 
may  have  been  more  luxuriously  appointed,  or  language  may 
have  been  growing  ornate,  for  they  were  called  “stage 
coaches.” 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  said  of  this  house : 

The  inn  I alighted  at  Is  kept  by  a Mr.  Benezet,  of 
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French  extraction  and  of  a very  respectable  Quaker 
family;  but  he  is  a deserter  from  their  communion.  He 
is  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  retained  none  of 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  his  brethren,  except 
that  of  making  you  pay  dearer  than  other  people;  in 
other  respects  his  inn  is  handsome,  the  windows  look 
upon  the  Delaware,  and  the  view  from  them  is  superior. 

This  was  in  1780.  In  1794  the  prices  were  low  enough, 
but  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  comfort.  Mr.  Wansey 
wrote : 

At  Bristol  no  one  would  get  them  any  breakfast, 
but  they  found  their  way  to  the  cupboard  and  ate  bread 
and  butter  till  the  kettle  and  tea  things  were  brought. 
But  the  landlord  collected  a quarter  apiece. 

Quarters  for  quarters  was  the  usual  rate  of  exchange 
at  the  taverns  about  that  period. 

The  sign  of  the  anchor  was  usually  employed  to  catch 
the  attention  of  seafaring  men,  as  the  Wagon,  the  Harrow, 
the  Plow,  the  Bull,  the  Horse,  the  Lamb  and  the  Hog — for 
there  was  a Hog  Tavern  in  Buttonwood  street,  though  the 
Boar’s  Head  would  have  sounded  so  much  more  interesting 
— were  designed  to  attract  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
farmers.  But  occasionally  the  Anchor  is  found  far  inland 
and  the  Anchor  Hotel  on  the  Middle  or  Oxford  road,  in 
Wrightstown  township,  is  mentioned  in  Davis’s  History  as 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Bucks  county.  It  was  built  in 
or  soon  after  1724. 

In  Richboro,  on  the  same  road,  are  a White  Bear  and  a 
Black  Bear,  both  greatly  modernized  and  without  signs.  The 
old  part  of  the  Black  Bear  is  the  rear,  or  what  you  might 
call  the  kitchen  wing.  There  the  gentlemen  of  Bucks  county 
gave  a dinner  to  Secretary  Ingham  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  Jackson’s  Cabinet. 

The  Brick  Hotel  in  Newtown  was  once  a Red  Lion,  and 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Nathanael 
Greene  after  the  affair  at  Trenton. 
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The  Old  Rising  Sun  stood  on  the  Germantown  road 
about  500  feet  above  the  point  where  that  road  and  the  Old 
York  road  diverge.  There  was  a New  Rising  Sun  in  the 
angle  of  the  two  roads,  and,  if  I understand  Townsend 
Ward,  the  two  existed  at  the  same  time.  The  old  one  was 
built  by  Mary  Davis  about  1764,  according  to  Mrs.  Mears. 
Mary  married  Anthony  Neus,  or  Nece,  or  Nice,  who  died 
and  the  house  was  often  called  the  Widow  Nice’s.  Robert 
Morton’s  diary  records,  Dec.  8,  1777,  that  the  Hessians 
“set  lire  to  the  house  on  Germantown  road  called  the  Rising 
Sun.”  This  was  when  Howe  was  returning  from  his  futile 
movement  to  Chestnut  Hill.  That  movement  was  rendered 
futile  because  information  of  it  was  conveyed  to  General 
Washington  by  Lydia  Darrach.  There  are  several  versions  of 
the  Darrach  story,  and  over  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
there  is  a professor  who  says  it  is  a myth.  But  Elias  Bou- 
dinot  says  in  his  Recollections: 

I dined  at  a small  post  at  the  Rising  Sun,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city.  After  dinner,  a little,  poor- 
looking, insignificant  old  woman  came  in  and  solicited 
leave  to  go  into  the  country  to  buy  some  flour.  While 
we  were  asking  some  questions  she  walked  up  to  me  and 
put  into  my  hands  a dirty  old  needlebook,  with  various 
small  pockets  in  it.  Surprised  at  this,  I told  her  to  re- 
turn ; she  should  have  an  answer.  On  opening  the  needle- 
book,  I could  not  find  anything  till  I got  to  the  last 
pocket,  where  I found  a piece  of  paper  rolled  up  into  the 
shape  of  a pipe-shank.  On  unrolling  it  I found  informa- 
tion that  General  Howe  was  coming  out  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  5,000  men,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  baggage  wag- 
ons, and  1 1 boats  on  wagon  wheels.  On  comparing  this 
with  other  information  I found  it  true,  and  immediately 
rode  post  to  headquarters. 

As  you  go  up  the  York  road  from  the  Rising  Sun,  be- 
fore you  reach  Chelten  avenue,  you  come  in  the  vicinity  of 
Black  Rock,  to  a bridge  built  in  1793.  In  the  parapet  of  that 
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bridge  is  the  7-mile  stone  of  the  old  series,  before  the  turn- 
pike company  set  out  stones  numbered  from  a different  start- 
ing point,  and  giving  the  distances  both  to  Philadelphia  and 
to  Rising  Sun.  The  mile  stone  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  Washington’s  orders  to  the  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  militia  for  their  part  in  the  attack  on  Germantown. 

Further  up  the  road  in  Ogontz,  which  used  to  be  Shoe- 
makertown,  from  the  Widow  Shoemaker’s  mill,  which  stands 
close  to  the  bridge,  is  the  Cheltenham  bridge  over  Tacony 
creek,  built  1798. 

Bogart’s  tavern,  at  one  time  Jamison’s,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  stations  on  the  York  road.  It  is  in  Bucking- 
ham at  the  intersection  of  the  Durham  road,  and  has  received 
additions  on  the  ground  as  well  as  a mansard  roof  in  miodern 
times.  In  traveling  in  1772  Elizabeth  Drinker  notes  that 
“We  came  to  the  Widow  Jemmison’s,  where  we  supped  and 
lodged.”  A traveler  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved 
records  in  the  following  year : 

Aug.  15,  1773,  Sunday — Left  Philadelphia  about 
7 o’clock  morning,  arrived  at  Abington,  past  nine, 
the  roads  but  Indifferent.  (12  miles).  House  kept  by 
Paul,  tolerable,  breakfast  pretty  good.  [Paul’s  was  the 
Wagon,  afterwards  the  Red  Lion,  at  Willow  Grove  a 
few  rods  north  of  the  present  Mineral  Springs  Hotel.] 
Left  Abington  about  1 1 o’clock  A.  M.,  arrived  at  Jami- 
son’s yi  past  3 P.  M.,  great  part  of  the  road  hilly  & 
rough.  The  House  at  Jamison’s  (15  miles)  neat  and 
clean.  Dinner  very  indifferent.  Claret,  so-called,  very 
bad.  At  five  o’clock  P.  M.,  left  Jamison’s,  and  at  8 P. 
M.,  arriv’d  at  Wilson’s.  [This  was  at  the  sign  of  the 
Harrow  in  Nockamixon  township.]  Road  indifferent. 
Supper  at  Wilson’s  very  good.  Wine  Lisbon,  good. 
Spirits  very  good,  no  Candles  in  the  House,  the  People 
dirty,  the  House  swarming  with  Buggs — no  sleep,  13 
miles. 

In  Bogart’s  house — the  Widow  Jamison  married  Bogart, 
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a man  is  rather  a convenience  in  running  a tavern — met  the 
committee  of  safety  of  Bucks  county.  The  minutes  show  that 
on  July  21,  1775 — 

The  members  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  dis- 
pose of  the  money  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
Boston,  reported  that  they  had  paid  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  Delegates  at  the 
Continental  Congress  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Meredith,  having  been  reported  to  have  utter- 
ed “expressions  inimicable  to  the  Cause  and  Liberty  of  Amer- 
ica in  general,  and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Boston,”  he,  one  month  later,  made  his  retraction  in  these 
terms : 

Whereas,  I have  spoken  injuriously  of  the  distress- 
ed people  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  disrespectfully  of 
the  measures  prosecuting  for  the  redress  of  American 
grievances;  I do  hereby  declare  that  I am  heartily  sorry 
for  what  I have  done,  voluntarily  renouncing  my  former 
principles,  and  promise  for  the  future  to  render  my  con- 
duct inexceptionable  to  my  Countrymen  by  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  measures  of  the  Congress. 

THOMAS  MEREDITH. 

July  10,  1776 — 

Resolved  that  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  Collect- 
or of  Arms  that  any  person  or  persons  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  good  Fire-arms  and  do  not  deliver  them,  or 
satisfy  the  Collectors  where  they  are,  the  said  Collect- 
ors, or  any  of  them,  cite  such  person  or  persons  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee  at  their  next  meeting  and 
satisfy  this  Board  how  the  said  arms  have  been  disposed 
of. 

General  Greene’s  headquarters  are  said  to  have  been  in 
this  house  at  one  time,  and  when  the  army  was  on  its  march 
from  Coryell’s  Ferry,  New  Hope,  to  Germantown,  July  31, 
1777,  Lieut.  McMichael,  of  the  13th  Pennsylvania,  noted 
in  his  diary:  “We  passed  Bogart’s  tavern  and  camped  at 
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the  Cross  Roads  [now  Hartsville]  in  Warwick  Township 
at  7 P.  M.” 

This  side  of  Bogart’s  near  Hatboro,  the  York  road 
crosses  the  Pennypack  on  a bridge  in  which  is  set  the  date 
stone  “1780,”  but  the  county  history  says  the  bridge  was 
built  in  1824,  and  not  quite  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor, 
and  the  date  stone  was  transplanted  from  the  older  bridge. 

The  York  road  crossed  the  Little  Neshaminy  on  a stone 
bridge  when  the  Continental  army  camped  there  in  August, 
1777,  and  Washington  occupied  a house,  now  standing,  but 
that  bridge  was  removed  very  many  years  ago. 

As  you  go  up  the  Easton  road  to  Doylestown  you  cross 
the  Little  Neshaminy  on  a more  modern  bridge,  and  a 
couple  of  miles  this  side  of  Doylestown  you  cross  the  Big 
Neshaminy  on  a bridge  erected  in  1800,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest bridges  around  here. 

The  efforts  of  the  unlearned  at  the  primeval  art  of  pic- 
ture-writing led  to  astonishing  results.  The  authority  on 
English  taverns  I have  already  quoted,  says  that  The  Goat 
and  Compasses  was  a corruption  of  God  Encompaseth  Us, 
and  Praise-God  Barebones  preferred  drinking  his  tankard  of 
ale  at  the  God  Encompaseth  Us,  rather  than  frequent  a 
house  retaining  its  old  and  heathenish  title.  This  sign  has 
survived  to  modern  times,  for  in  DeMorgan’s  novel,  Chris- 
topher Vance  says:  “And  young  Cripps  he  says  to  me,  civil 
like,  that  he’d  seen  me  at  the  private  bar  at  the 
Goat  and  Compasses.”  I presume  that  Praise-God 
Barebones  would  have  regarded  the  Cross  Keys — plainly 
a Papal  emblem — as  an  old  and  heathenish  title. 
The  sign  occurs  many  times  among  Pennsylvania  taverns 
when  the  Catholic  population  was  small  in  the  city,  and  still 
scantier  in  the  rural  districts.  On  the  Ridge  road  near  the 
Perkiomen  is  a farm  house  which  was  once  the  Cross  Keys 
Tavern,  and  the  road  opposite  it  is  still  the  Cross  Keys  road. 
Just  north  of  Doylestown  is  a Cross  Keys  Tavern,  or  Hotel, 
which,  since  I got  my  picture  of  the  sign  has  substituted 
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“boarding  house”  for  “hotel”  and  taken  the  sign  down  from 
its  post  and  will  attach  it  to  the  building. 

Taverns  were  of  every  variety,  and  so  were  travelers. 
The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  found  Courtheath’s  tavern  in 
northern  New  Jersey  poorly  equipped  for  food  and  worse 
for  drink.  He  says: 

The  bill  they  presented  to  me  the  next  morning 
amounted,  nevertheless,  to  sixteen  dollars.  I observed 
to  Mr.  Courtheath  that  if  he  made  me  pay  for  being 
waited  on  by  his  pretty  sisters,  it  was  by  much  too  little; 
but  if  only  for  lodgings  and  supper  it  was  a great  deal. 

His  translator  adds  the  foot-note: 

Traveling  in  America  was  wonderfully  expensive 
during  the  war,  even  after  the  abolition  of  paper  money 
and  when  all  payments  were  made  in  specie;  you  could 
not  remain  at  an  inn,  even  the  most  indifferent,  one 
night,  with  a servant  and  two  horses,  living  in  the  most 
moderate  way  under  from  five  to  eight  dollars. 

But  the  Prince  de  Broglie  understood  how  to  get  the 
best  of  everything,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  the  most 
amiable  feelings.  He  wrote : 

I enjoyed  talking  with  my  hosts.  We  took  our 
dinner  together  without  ceremony,  and  when  my  hostess 
was  pretty  I kissed  her,  without  apparently  shocking 
her  husband.  These  little  attentions  and  the  amiability 
I displayed  in  discussing  politics  with  my  host,  resulted 
generally  in  my  being  given  the  best  room  in  the  house. 

I also  succeeded  in  procuring,  what  was  still  rarer,  fresh 
sheets  which  had  not  already  been  used  by  some  other 
traveler,  and  I showed  such  an  aversion  for  sleeping 
with  any  one  that  I was  assured  no  new  comer  would 
rouse  me  in  the  night. 

As  we  go  out  the  North  Wales  road,  which  is  the  Beth- 
lehem road  as  far  as  Spring  House,  we  pass  the  Black  Horse 
in  Flourtown,  which  recalls  the  time  when  Flourtown  was  a 
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Chicago  wheat  pit  oh  a small  scale,  and  buyers  and  sellers 
dickered — and  liquored — at  the  public  houses. 

Further  out  we  pass  Edge’s  mill,  a building  now  just 
two  hundred  years  old,  according  to  Mr.  John  Conard,  and 
mentioned  as  a landmark  for  the  guidance  of  Smallwood’s 
and  Forman’s  militia  in  the  advance  on  Germantown,  in 
Washington’s  orders. 

The  Spring  House  on  the  North  Wales  road  claims  to 
go  back  to  1719.  It  was  burned  about  twenty  years  ago,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  the  old  walls  with  some  additional  space,  I 
presume,  and  certainly  with  the  addition  of  a mansard' roof. 
The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  February  18,  1778,  published  this 
item  of  war  news : 

On  Saturday  last  (Feb.  15)  a considerable  body  of 
British  light  infantry,  accompanied  by  a body  of  light 
horse,  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  as  high  as  a 
place  called  the  Spring  House  Tavern,  Gwynedd  town- 
ship, Philadelphia  county,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  they  made  prisoners  of  a Major 
Wright,  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  a number  of 
persons  in  the  Civil  Department,  such  as  Magistrates, 
Assessors,  Constables,  etc.,  who  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Tories  inhabiting  that  neighborhood.  The  Enemy 
went  in  three  divisions,  a part  of  them  through  German- 
town, where  they  broke  many  windows,  seized  all  the 
leather,  stockings,  etc,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  having  committed 
many  other  acts  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  on  the  per- 
sons of  those  they  term  Rebels. 

Under  date  of  March  29,  1778,  Gen.  Lacey  wrote  to 
Gen.  Washington : 

I had  the  pleasure  to  be  with  Gen.  McIntosh  on 
the  23d  inst.  at  the  Spring  House  tavern  in  Philadel- 
phia county  when  the  general,  several  field  officers  and 
myself  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  inhabitants  who 
live  near  the  enemy’s  lines,  or  between  ours  and  them. 
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on  this  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  were  to  move  back  into 
the  country  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
public  cause. 

This  was  the  reconcentrado  policy  which  infuriated  us 
when  Weyler  practiced  it  in  Cuba,  and  which  we  immediately 
thereafter  practiced  in  the  Philippines.  Washington  replied: 

In  answer  to  your  plan  of  removing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s  line,  with  a view  of 
stopping  the  communication  between  the  city  and  coun- 
try, I have  to  observe  that  the  measure  is  rather  desir- 
able than  practicable. 

Alexander  Wilson,  ornithologist,  stopped  at  the  Spring 
House  on  his  pedestrian  tour  to  Niagara  Falls  in  October, 
1804.  In  “The  Foresters”  he  gives  this  sketch  of  his  exper- 
iences: 

Mile  after  mile  passed  unperceived  away. 

Till  in  the  west  the  day  began  to  close. 

And  Spring  House  tavern  furnished  us  repose. 

Here  two  long  rows  of  market  folk  were  seen. 

Ranged  front  to  front,  the  table  placed  between. 
Where  bags  of  meat  and  bone  and  crusts  of  bread 
And  hunks  of  bacon  all  around  were  spread; 

One  pint  of  beer  from  lip  to  lip  went  round. 

And  scarce  a bone  the  hungry  house-dog  found; 
Torrents  of  Dutch  from  every  quarter  came. 

Pigs,  calves  and  sauer-kraut  the  important  theme. 
While  we,  on  future  plans  revolving  deep. 

Discharged  our  bill  and  straight  retired  to  sleep. 

A couple  of  miles  further  up  the  road  is  a building  of 
which  Howard  M.  Jenkins  says: 

It  is  a tradition  that  a part  of  Lacey’s  men  had 
been  posted  at  the  tavern  (now  William  M.  Jenkins’s 
store,  then  belonging  to  Jacob  Wentz,  of  Worcester) 
on  the  turnpike  above  the  meeting  house,  and  that  as 
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on  Woodland  A\  eiiue  near  Cobh’s  Creek.  'I'he  two-story  part,  built  1766.  'I'lie  tlirec-story  part.  1801. 


WHITE  HORSE  TAVERN 

Swedes’  Ford  Road,  or  Old  Lancaster  Road,  Plancbrook.  No  loii}!er  a ta\frn. 
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they  were  carelessly  marching  away  with  their  muskets 
laid  in  the  baggage  wagon  for  greater  ease  of  move- 
ment, a detachment  of  British  surprised  and  captured 
them. 

The  tavern  was  the  middle  part  of  the  present  struc- 
ture. The  incident  recalled  by  Jenkins  is  probably  the  one 
thus  recorded  by  Capt.  Montresor  of  the  British  army,  in 
his  journal: 

Sunday  26th  [April,  1778] — The  2 troops  of  the 
17th  Dragoons  returned  and  surprised  a Post  of  50 
men  of  the  Rebels  at  North  Wales  meeting  house,  kill- 
ed 12,  took  6 prisoners,  the  rest  fled.  Brought  in  2 
waggons  loaded  with  camp  equipage. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  for  1761,  there  is  a notifi- 
cation that  Jacob  Colman  intended  to  run  “a  stage  with  an 
awning  three  times  a week  from  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn  to 
the  George  Inn  [St.  George  and  the  Dragon]  southwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia.”  Tossing 
supposes  this  was  the  King  of  Prussia  near  Valley  Forge, 
but  Colman  was  the  proprietor  of  our  own  lamented  King 
of  Prussia,  torn  down  in  1910. 

Jacob  Hiltzheimer’s  journal  records:, 

March  6,  1770 — To-day  James  Delancey,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  and  Timothy  Matlack  had  a great  cock- 
fight at  Joseph  Richardson’s  on  Germantown  road. 

I have  not  been  able  to  locate  Richardson’s  house.  Mat- 
lack,  afterward  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  reared  a Quaker  and  it  is  deplorable  that  he  should  have 
engaged  in  cock-fighting.  Timothy  was  an  all-around  sport. 
Watson  records  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  both  cock- 
fighting  and  horse-racing.  Evidently  he  became  a Free 
Quaker  many  years  before  the  Revolution  rent  the  Society. 

Dr.  Keyser  says  of  the  General  Wayne  Hotel: 

This  hotel  has  had  a continuous  license  for  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  at  one  time  known 
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as  Cox’s  tavern,  when  it  was  a famous  resort  for  mili- 
tary companies.  The  place  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  been  the  headquarters  in  which  soldiers  were 
enlisted  for  every  war  in  which  the  country  has  been 
engaged. 

The  Washington  Hotel  goes  back  to  about  1740,  and 
its  wagon  yard  was  once  a great  market  place. 

The  Mermaid  is  the  only  hotel  in  Germantown  which 
preserves  its  ancient  appearance.  Although  the  building  has 
not  been  materially  changed,  its  decorations  recall  the  lament 
of  Miss  Tozier  in  writing  of  modern  English  taverns: 

Their  picturesque  charms  are  quite  ruined  now  by 
the  ever-present  brewer’s  advertisement,  which  invar- 
iably disfigures  the  quaint  architecture. 

Parties  driving  to  Chestnut  Hill  for  the  day  were  in  the 
habit  of  stopping  here  for  a meal. 

Daniel  and  Sarah  Pastorius  built  the  Green  Tree  in 
1748,  and  their  initials  and  the  date  are  in  the  gable.  He 
was  a saddler,  and  the  first  name  of  the  house  was  The 
Saddler’s  Arms.  After  his  death  his  widow  ran  the  house. 
She  married  Charles  Macknett,  who  died  soon,  and  she  con- 
ducted the  house  for  many  years  thereafter  as  the  Widow 
Macknett’s  and  later  it  became  the  Green  Tree.  Robert 
Morton  came  out  here  to  see  the  battlefield  October  5,  1777, 
and  records  in  his  diary : 

The  greatest  slaughter  of  the  Americans  was  at 
and  near  to  Chew’s  place.  Most  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  that  lay  there  were  taken  off  before  I got 
there,  but  three  lay  in  the  field  at  that  time  opposite  to 
Chew’s  place.  The  Americans  were  down  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Mackenet’s  Tavern. 

The  first  term  of  court  in  Montgomery  county  was  held 
in  the  barn  of  the  Barley  Sheaf  tavern  on  the  Germantown 
and  Reading  road,  according  to  the  county  history,  but  Con- 
gressman Wanger  thinks  it  was  another  sheaf  of  barley.  The 
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on  the  I^ncaster  Road  next  to  the  Old  Merion  Meetins’  House.  Built.  1704. 


THE  BLACK  HORSE 

Old  Lancaster  Road,  corner  of  County  Line  Road.  Demolished  1911 
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barn  and  house  on  the  Germantown  road,  exist,  and  are  now 
farm  buildings. 

Beyond  this  is  the  home  of  Rittenhouse,  and  Charles 
Collins,  historian  of  the  Norriton  Presbyterian  Church, 
says  the  box  bush  in  front  of  it,  the  biggest  and  finest  I ever 
saw,  was  brought  from  London  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his 
friend,  David  Rittenhouse. 

Near  by  is  the  Norriton  Presbyterian  Church,  the  old- 
est place  of  worship  in  this  vicinity,  except,  probably,  two 
Friends’  meeting  houses. 

A bridge  built  in  1792  carries  the  Germantown' and 
Reading  road  over  Skippack  creek. 

The  Broad  Axe  stands  at  a very  important  intersec- 
tion, that  of  the  Skippack  road  with  the  road  to  Matson’s 
Ford.  Down  the  Skippack  road  past  the  Broad  Axe  march- 
ed the  divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen  to  the  attack  on  Ger- 
mantown. Washington’s  army  turned  that  corner  Dec.  ii, 
1777,  on  its  way  from  Whitemarsh  to  Valley  Forge,  and  in 
the  following  May,  Grant  and  his  English  troops  turned  that 
corner  in  their  effort  to  get  between  Lafayette  and  Matson’s 
Ford.  The  local  tradition  is  that  the  noise  of  the  marching 
past  his  house  aroused  a resident  near  Farmar’s  mill,  who, 
looking  out,  saw  English  soldiers  and  started  on  a run  across 
the  fields  for  Lafayette’s  position.  When  his  breath  gave 
out  he  got  another  man  to  run  the  rest  of  the  way  and  warn 
Lafayette  of  his  danger.  But  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux 
was  escorted  over  Barren  Hill  by  Lafayette  himself,  and  his 
story  is  that  two  officers  left  Lafayette’s  camp  on  some  er- 
rand into  New  Jersey,  and  encountering  two  British  columns, 
one  of  which  had  come  through  Germantown,  and  one 
around  by  way  of  Frankford,  they  turned  back  and  told  the 
Marquis  what  was  going  on.  Sir  William  Howe  had  in- 
vited a dinner  company  for  that  night  to  meet  his  guest  and 
prisoner,  but  Lafayette  was  back  in  Valley  Forge. 

Well  into  the  last  century  the  only  public  conveyance 
from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia  was  the  Bethlehem  stage 
and  a lumbering  concern  from  the  Broad  Axe  that  made  a 
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daily  trip.  A writer  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  says 
that: 

So  late  as  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
road in  1832,  Mr.  Henry  Chancellor  moved  to  Ger- 
mantown, unaware  of  its  great  isolation.  Having  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  city,  he  mounted  the  outside  of  the 
Broad  Axe  coach  early  in  the  day;  what  was  his  morti- 
fication to  find  that  the  vehicle  stopped  at  The  Rising 
Sun,  about  half  way,  to  give  the  passengers  breakfast. 

At  an  earlier  date,  however,  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation were  much  better.  Robinson’s  Almanac  of  1802  says 
the  stage  for  Chestnut  Hill  leaves  Mann’s  Inn  in  summer 
at  6,  7 and  9 A.  M.,  and  3,  4 and  6 P.  M.;  in  winter  once  a 
day.  The  stage  for  Germantown  leaves  Hay’s  Inn  at  8 and 
5 o’clock  in  summer  and  9 and  3 in  winter. 

A few  miles  further  up  the  Skippack  road,  just  this 
side  of  Centre  Square,  is  the  house  which  was  once  Abraham 
Wentz’s  tavern,  built  1762,  and  for  a long  time  a place  of 
voting.  Unlike  all  the  other  houses  in  the  vicinity,  it  is 
built  of  brick.  In  Poulson’s  Advertiser,  April  18,  1808,  it 
is  mentioned  that  resolutions  proposing  James  Ross  of  Pitts- 
burg for  Governor  were  adopted  “at  a large  and  respectable 
meeting  held  at  the  Brick  house  in  Wilpain  [Whitpain] 
township,  Montgomery  county.”  The  walls  are  of  common 
red  brick  with  black-ended  headers,  and  the  present  owner  of 
the  property  told  me  that  the  red  brick  were  made  on  the 
spot,  while  the  black-ended  brick  were  imported.  This  sug- 
gests a reconciliation  of  the  common  tradition  of  churches 
and  houses  built  of  imported  brick,  with  the  fact  that  brick 
can  be  made  almost  anywhere  and  was  made  here  at  a very 
early  date.  Peculiar  brick,  like  the  black-headed,  so  com- 
monly used  in  old  buildings,  may  have  been  imported  long 
after  common  red  brick  were  made  all  over  this  region.  In 
his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Howard  M.  Jenkins  cites  evi- 
dence that  brick  were  imported  after  their  local  manu- 
facture began.  But  the  same  sort  of  brick  would  not  have 
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been  imported  long  after  it  had  been  found  possible  to  manu- 
facture them  on  the  spot. 

Between  the  Broad  Axe  and  the  Brick  House  is  the 
Blue  Bell,  which  had  previously  been  a White  Horse.  Over 
the  front  door  is  a blue  bell  sawed  out  of  boards — a bell  in 
shape,  but  in  the  flat. 

The  Leverington  Hotel,  as  Levering’s  tavern,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  orders  to  the  Pennsylvania  militia  for  the  at- 
tack on  Germantown.  It  is  on  the  Ridge  road  in  Rox- 
borough ; within  the  last  five  or  six  years  it  has  been  modern- 
ized out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  primitive  form,  but  the  old 
building  is  all  there.  The  name  is  a little  curious.  Levering’s 
tavern  gave  the  name  to  Leverington  and  the  village  has 
since  given  its  name  to  the  hotel. 

Near  it  stood,  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  house  of 
Andrew  Wood  in  the  barn  of  which  a British  detachment 
caught  a small  party  of  American  cavalry  and  all  or  most 
of  the  latter  were  killed.  A shaft  has  been  erected  to  their 
memory  in  the  Roxborough  burying  yard.  Wood’s  house 
was  used  as  a church  for  many  years,  and  the  barn  was  fitted 
up  for  the  Sunday  school.  Now  there  is  a church  building 
there. 

The  Seven  Stars  Hotel,  which  goes  back  to  1720, 
is  on  the  Ridge  road  at  Plymouth  creek.  The  Seven  Stars 
is  not  an  uncommon  sign,  and  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  which  the  Voice  out  of  the 
Whirlwind  derisively  asked  Job  if  he  could  bind.  But  in 
England  the  sign  was  The  Leg  and  Seven  Stars,  which  a 
learned  writer  explains  to  be  merely  an  orthographical  devia- 
tion from  the  League  and  the  Seven  Stars  or  Seven  Provinces. 
He  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  this  allusion,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  phrase.  But  I suppose  it 
carries  us  back  to  William  the  Silent  and  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  combined  the  seven  northern  provinces  of 
Holland  and  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Events  in  Holland  excited  keen  interest  in  England,  and  we 
must  also  remember  that  Hollanders  were  very  early  settlers 
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in  this  region.  A tavern  keeper  in  Philadelphia  with  more 
knowledge  of  astronomy  than  of  history,  had  a Moon  and 
Seven  Stars. 

Over  Plymouth  Creek,  close  to  the  Seven  Stars  is  a 
bridge  built  in  1796. 

The  writer  I have  cited  surmises  that  the  Axe  and 
Bottle  covers  no  allusion  to  axing  for  the  bottle,  but  is 
merely  an  inversion  of  the  Battleaxe.  The  Tun  and  Lute, 
he  observes,  seems  quite  emblematical  of  the  pleasures  aris- 
ing from  the  association  of  wine  and  music.  In  our  own 
day  this  not  unfamiliar  association  would  be  represented  by 
Beer  and  Meyerbeer,  or  Tannheuser  and  Anheuser. 

In  settling  the  estate  of  Charles  Norris  the  site  of  Nor- 
ristown was  sold  at  auction  at  Thompson’s  tavern  on  the 
Ridge  road,  now  the  Jeffersonville  Hotel,  in  1771.  It  is  a 
local  tradition  that  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Valley  Forge 
encampment  was  stationed  here.  Christopher  Marshall’s 
diary,  shortly  after  the  British  army  passed  over  the  Ridge 
road  into  Philadelphia,  says: 

In  my  son’s  letter  are  many  instances  of  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  they  [the  British]  exercised  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, amongst  which  is  the  burning  of  the  house  where 
Col.  Reed  did  live,  the  house  where  Thompson  kept 
tavern,  with  everything  in  it,  all  the  hay  at  Col.  Bull’s, 
fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  with  other  grain,  his 
powder  mill  and  iron  works;  destroyed  all  the  fences 
for  some  miles,  with  the  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat, 
emptied  feather  beds,  destroyed  furniture,  cut  books  to 
pieces  at  Col.  Bayard’s,  etc. 

The  two-story  part  of  the  Perkiomen  Bridge  Hotel 
goes  back  to  1701  or  1702.  Close  to  it  is  the  bridge  over 
the  Perkiomen,  the  inscription  on  which  states  that  it  was 
“Founded  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1798,”  and  finished  in 
the  following  year. 

The  Bird-in-Hand,  no  longer  a tavern,  on  the  Gulph 
road  was  passed  by  Washington’s  army  going  from  Gulph 
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(»e*rmantown  Avenue  above  School  House  I^ne.  Built  about  1740. 
Became  a 'ravern  176?.  Demolislied  1910. 
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Mills  to  Valley  Forge,  The  sign  was  probably  like  that  of 
a tavern  of  the  same  name  in  the  city — on  one  side  a sports- 
man holding  a dead  bird,  on  the  other  side  two  birds  in  a 
bush,  with  the  appropriate  proverb. 

The  milestones  on  the  Gulph  road  bear  the  Penn  arms. 
On  the  edge  of  the  tenth  stone  is  the  date,  1770.  Watson 
mentions  a report,  for  which  he  does  not  vouch,  that  the 
milestones  on  the  Haverford  road  bore  the  Penn  Arms.  I 
have  found  three  of  them.  The  bridge  over  Gulph  creek 
close  to  the  Bird-in-Hand  bears  the  curious  date  of  “1789, 
the  second  year  of  the  Foederal  Union” — the  second  year 
after  the  preparation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  convention. 

About  three  miles  further  west,  half  way  between  the 
Gulph  and  Valley  Forge,  is  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the 
same  sign — in  design  at  least — which  it  displayed  a century 
and  a half  ago. 

September  9,  1776,  the  committee  of  safety  directed  the 
payment  to  William  Stadleman  of  135  pounds,  13s  3d  for 
dieting  sundry  troops  on  their  march  to  camp.  Stadleman 
kept  the  Black  Horse  at  the  Intersection  of  the  Old  Lan- 
caster road  and  the  county  line,  or  what  is  now  City  avenue, 
Dec.  II,  1777,  Cornwallis  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  on 
a foraging  expedition  and  encountered  an  outpost  of  Pot- 
ter’s militia  at  the  Black  Horse,  and  the  fighting  continued 
from  there  nearly  to  the  Gulph.  Montresor’s  journal  of 
March  20,  1778,  says: 

40  Jagers  made  an  excursion  mounted  and  surpris- 
ed a party  of  Rebels  of  60  men  at  the  Black  Horse  on 
the  Lancaster  road,  killed  2 and  took  an  officer  and  10, 
the  rest  fled. 

[The  Black  Horse  has  been  demolished  since  this  paper 
was  read.] 

Washington  probably  spent  the  night  of  September  14, 
1777,  in  the  General  Wayne,  which  goes  back  to  1704,  or 
further  than  any  other  tavern  about  here,  since  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  The  Jolly  Post  Boy,  except  the  tavern  at  Perkiomen 
Bridge. 

The  Sorrel  Horse  is  on  the  Old  Lancaster  road  half  a 
mile  east  of  Radnor  Friends’  meeting  in  Ithansville.  Chris- 
topher Marshall’s  journal  of  Dec.  12,  1777,  says: 

News  of  the  day  is  that  Howe  came  out  again  from 
Philadelphia  with  his  army  [this  was  the  foraging- 
expedition  of  Cornwallis  already  mentioned]  crossed 
Schuylkill  at  Middle  Ferry,  marched  up  Lancaster  road 
to  the  Sorrel  Horse,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city,  and 
there  rested  yesterday. 

The  Journal  of  the  Return  of  the  Pennsylvania  Exiles 
says  of  April  29,  1778  : 

About  three  o’clock  we  passed  the  picket  guard,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Sorrel  Horse,  at  Radnor,  where  Colonel 
Livingston  commanded;  we  showed  him  our  papers, 
which  he  said  were  quite  sufficient.  He  invited  us  to 
come  into  his  house,  but  we  acknowledged  his  civility 
and  pursued  our  journey. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  15,  1777,  while  the 
army  was  pressing  up  the  Old  Lancaster  road  to  the  Ad- 
miral Warren  and  the  White  Horse,  Washington  stopped  at 
The  Buck,  now  a boarding  house  in  Haverford,  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

I was  once  corrected  for  speaking  of  the  “Admiral” 
Warren  tavern.  But  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1809  au- 
thorized a turnpike  to  start  from  the  Lancaster  turnpike  be- 
tween the  23d  milestone  and  the  Admiral  Warren  Tavern. 
In  1828  Watson  with  Horatio  Gates  Jones  dined  at  the 
Paoli,  and  he  says  that  near  there  there  was  another  sign 
of  Colonial  times,  the  Admiral  Warren,  a name  formerly 
very  popular  on  the  American  station.  He  says  it  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Admiral  Warren,  whom  he  names,  and 
who,  with  all  his  sons  and  daughters  came  to  disreputable 
ends,  who  guided  the  British  to  Wayne’s  camp  near  the 
Paoli.  Watson  says  that  the  boys  used  to  shout  “Paoli” 
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after  this  man  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
Major  Andre’s  diary  speaks  of  The  Admiral  Warren.  Ad- 
miral Warren  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  American 
waters  for  many  years.  He  received  a land  grant  from  New 
York  on  account  of  his  services  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
married  into  the  Delancey  family  and  had  aspirations  to  be 
appointed  governor  of  the  Jerseys,  but  did  not  attain  his 
ambition. 

The  Admiral  Warren  and  the  White  Horse,  between 
which  the  Old  Lancaster  road  and  the  Swedesford  road  were 
identical,  indicate  the  position  where  Washington  and  Howe 
would  have  engaged  on  Sept.  i6,  1777,  but  for  a deluge  of 
rain  that  lasted  eighteen  hours,  and  is  mentioned  in  every 
document  of  the  period,  which  soaked  all  the  American 
ammunition  and  damaged  much  of  the  English.  Smallwood 
had  1,500  Maryland  militia  at  the  White  Horse  at  the  time 
Wayne  was  being  driven  from  his  camp  near  the  Paoli,  but 
he  either  lacked  information  or  was  unable  to  get  his  men 
into  action. 

The  Paoli  was  named  for  Pascal  Paoli  who  led  the 
Corsicans  against  the  French  and  Genoese  between  1755  and 
1769.  In  1738  he  and  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to 
Naples  when  Baron  von  Neuhoff,  who  had  been  crowned 
Theodore  I,  was  driven  out  by  the  Genoese.  It  was  this 
Baron  von  Neuhoff  who  died  in  London  soon  after  being  re- 
leased from  the  debtor’s  prison,  who  was  buried  in  the  church 
yard  of  St.  Anne  Soho,  and  for  whom  Walpole  composed 
this  epitaph: 

Near  this  place  is  interred 
Theodore  King  of  Corsica, 

Who  died  in  this  parish 

December  xith  MDCCLVI 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  King’s  Bench  Prison 

By  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency. 

In  consequence  of  which 
He  registered  his  Kingdom  of  Corsica 
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For  the  use  of  his  Creditors, 

The  Grave,  great  Teacher,  to  a level  brings 
Heroes  and  Beggars,  Galleyslaves  and  Kings ; 

But  Theodore  this  moral  learned  ere  dead. 

Fate  pour’d  Its  lessons  on  his  living  Head: 

Bestowed  a Kingdom  and  denied  him  Bread, 

Julius  F.  Sachse  reproduces  as  a picture  of  the  Spread 
Eagle  Tavern  on  the  Lancaster  road,  which,  I presume  it 
was,  an  illustration  in  Isaac  Weld’s  Travels,  1795,  where  it 
Is  given  as  a picture  of  “an  American  stage  waggon.” 

At  the  height  of  Its  prosperity  the  Lancaster  turnpike 
had  sixty-two  inns  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Lancaster — 
one  to  each  mile — and  there  were  eleven  between  the  13th 
and  1 8th  mile  stones.  Julius  F.  Sachse  has  preserved  the 
toast  of  the  teamsters,  which  included  the  eleven  names: 

Here’s  to  the  Sorrel  Horse, 

That  kicked  the  Unicorn,  that  made  the  Eagle  fly; 

That  scared  the  Lamb  from  under  the  Stage, 

For  drinking  the  Spring-house  dry; 

That  Drove  the  Ball  Into  the  Bear, 

And  chased  Jackson  all  the  way  to  Paoll, 

On  a road  from  Chester  to  Downington,  at  the  Inter- 
section of  a road  to  West  Chester,  and  a little  south  of  Glen- 
loch  station  on  the  Main  Line,  is  the  Boot.  Capt.  Montresor 
of  Sir  William  Howe’s  staff,  noted  Sept.  16,  1777: 

This  Head  Quarters  Is  at  the  sign  of  the  Boot,  in 
the  township  of  Goshen,  and  within  mile  of  the 
Township  of  W.  Whiteland.  The  Boot  Is  within  5 
miles  of  Downingtown. 

It  has  had  about  as  many  patches  as  an  old  boot  Is  en- 
titled to,  but  the  end  wall  looks  like  a part  of  the  original 
construction.  Christopher  Marshall’s  journal  mentions  en- 
tertainment at  The  Hat. 

Near  the  home  of  Anthony  Wayne  Is  The  Leopard,  no 
longer  a tavern,  whose  proprietor  was  Caleb  Parry,  lieuten- 


Illustration  from  Isaac  Weld’s  Travels.  1795.  Probably  showing  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel  on  the  Old  Lancaster  Road  near  Strafford. 
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ant-colonel  in  Atlee’s  Pennsylvania  regiment,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the  first  Pennsylvanian  of  prom- 
inence to  lose  his  life  in  the  Revolution.  The  Leopard  was 
undoubtedly  the  proper  name  of  a tavern  in  Philadelphia 
which  was  commonly  known  as  The  Spotted  Cat. 

At  Old  Square,  a little  north  of  Newtown  Square  on  the 
West  Chester  road,  is  a farm  house  which  Sachse  says  Benja- 
min West’s  father  kept  as  a tavern,  where  Benjamin  spent 
his  boyhood  and  began  dabbling  in  colors,  for  after  a thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  subject  in  open  meeting  the  Friends 
consented  that  Benjamin’s  father  should  allow  his  little  son 
to  cultivate  his  artistic  instincts.  I do  not  know  Sachse’s  au- 
thority for  this.  It  was  not  John  Galt.  Until  very  recently 
the  local  historians  guarded  the  sources  of  their  information 
as  jealously  as  an  angler  guards  the  knowledge  of  the  pool 
where  the  trout  bite  as  fast  as  you  can  pull  them  in.  Galt 
mentions  no  town  except  Springfield  in  connection  with 
West’s  childhood.  If  Sachse  is  right  it  was  here  that  Benja- 
min cut  locks  of  hair  from  the  cat’s  back  to  make  brushes  of, 
and  here  that  the  Indians  taught  him  how  to  make  red  and 
yellow  pigments,  and  his  doting  mother  made  blue  for  him 
from  indigo. 

The  Turk’s  Head  in  this  vicinity  is  alleged  to  commem- 
orate the  patriotic  achievements  of  Khouli  Khan,  who  freed 
Persia  from  the  Turks  and  Afghans  and  became  Shah.  At 
that  time  our  sympathies  were  always  with  the  revolutionists. 
Not  stable  government,  but  free  government  excited  our 
interest.  But  in  all  probability  The  Turk’s  Head  was  simply 
The  Saracen’s  Head  of  the  English  taverns,  which  is  a souve- 
nir of  the  Crusades.  The  Turk’s  Head  around  which  West 
Chester  has  grown  up  is  still  flourishing,  but  it  is  larger  than 
it  was  a century  and  a quarter  ago. 

Joseph  J.  Lewis’s  History  of  Chester  County,  published 
in  a newspaper  in  1824,  told  the  story  of  the  war  over  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Chester.  The  removal 
seems  to  have  been  a real  estate  speculation  by  thrifty  politi- 
cians, not  unmixed  with  graft.  Charges  of  graft  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day  are  true,  but  nearly  all  comparisons  between  the 
present  and  the  past  are  false.  The  commissioners  contract- 
ed for  land  near  Turk’s  Head  and  began  building.  The  law 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  was  repealed  in 
the  spring — 1786,  I think — but  there  were  the  unfinished 
buildings.  Men  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county  got  a 
cannon,  selected  Major  Harper  to  command,  and  started  for 
Turk’s  Head  to  demolish  them.  Colonel  Hannum,  pro- 
moter of  the  removal,  got  together  men  and  arms,  boarded 
up  the  windows  of  the  court  house  and  made  loopholes  for 
muskets.  The  non-removalists  passed  the  night  at  the  Green 
Tree,  which  can  hardly  be  the  one  in  West  Chester,  but 
rather  one  near  the  town — appeared  at  Turk’s  Head  early 
in  the  morning  and  planted  their  cannon.  An  armistice  fol- 
lowed. A party  of  the  besiegers  under  a flag  of  truce  visited 
the  fortified  court  house  to  observe  how  well  it  was  prepared 
to  stand  an  attack  and  the  result  was  that  the  siege  was  rais- 
ed, the  cannon  was  dragged  back  to  Chester  and  the  effusion 
of  blood  was  averted. 

Between  Kennett  Square  and  Chadd’s  Ford  is  Welch’s 
tavern,  or  the  Anvil,  now  a row  of  tenements.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  II,  1777,  a party  of  American  scouts,  who  ought 
to  have  been  out  on  the  road  looking  for  Knyphausen’s  ad- 
vance, were  in  the  tap  room  when  the  British  and  Hessian 
skirmishers  appeared.  They  made  no  effort  to  get  their 
horses,  tied  in  front  of  the  house,  but  sprang  from  the  back 
windows  and  ran  for  the  tall  timber. 

Max  von  Eeling’s  history  of  the  Hessians  says: 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  1 1 , Knyphausen  marched 
off  to  the  right  with  his  column  and  proceeded  on  the 
road  to  the  Welz  tavern  directly  toward  the  Chad’s 
Ford.  Here  toward  10  o’clock  he  encountered  600  rifle- 
men who  fired  from  the  cover  of  the  woods,  but  were 
soon  driven  to  a height  in  their  rear  by  the  Queen’s 
Rangers,  but  at  this  place  they  were  reinforced  and  the 
skirmish  now  grew  very  hot. 
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A mile  north  of  The  Anvil  is  a Red  Lion,  where  the 
king  of  beasts  has  been  deposed  from  the  swinging  sign  and 
assigned  to  the  duty  usually  performed  by  a barnyard  fowl 
from  the  top  of  the  barn  of  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  The  new  sign  before  the  door,  the  production  of  a 
rank  amateur,  shows  a dog  and  a rabbit.  The  degradation 
of  tavern  signs  could  go  no  further. 

Few  signs  were  commoner  in  old  times  than  the  Blue 
Bell.  It  was  almost  as  common  as  it  is  in  these  days  of  tele- 
phones. The  color  was  a favorite — for  we  have  Blue  Balls 
and  Blue  Anchors — and  the  bell  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion in  early  times  on  account  of  its  association  with  worship. 
The  author  of  Tavern  Anecdotes  says  that  the  Ring  of  Bells. 
Five  Bells  and  Eight  Bells  allude  to  the  practice  of  playing 
on  a number  of  bells.  But  Eight  Bells  is  plainly  a maritime 
emblem,  designed  to  suggest  to  the  passing  sea-farer  that  it 
is  time  for  his  watch  to  turn  in.  The  bell  was  far  from  being 
the  only  tavern  sign  of  sacred  associations.  Among  English 
tavern  signs  were  The  Bible,  The  Roly  Rood,  The  Simon 
the  Tanner,  the  David  and  Harp,  and  the  Samson  and  Lion. 
This  last  was  the  very  last  survivor  of  the  old  tavern  signs 
in  Philadelphia.  It  might,  of  course,  suggest  that  strong 
drink  is  raging,  but  as  Samson  was  a total  abstainer  I cannot 
think  the  sign  felicitous.  I have  myself  seen — on  the  outside 
— of  the  screen  door  of  a Chicago  saloon,  a picture  of  Daniel 
in  the  Lions’  den,  and  I have  also  seen — from  the  street — 
an  effort  to  give  a classical  touch  to  the  business  of  liquid 
refreshment  by  putting  over  the  saloon  door  the  motto — 
“In  vino  veritas.” 

The  Blue  Bell  on  the  Darby  road,  now  Woodland  ave- 
nue, was  passed  by  Washington’s  army  on  its  way  to  meet 
Howe  coming  up  from  the  Head  of  Elk.  It  is  the  2-story 
part  that  was  built  in  1766;  the  3-story  part  was  built  in 
1801.  November  17  or  18,  1777,  Cornwallis  marched  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chester  and  crossed  the  river  to  attack  Red 
Bank.  A picket  of  Potter’s  militia  fired  on  the  column  and 
retreated  into  The  Blue  Bell.  Some  accounts  say  they  fired 
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from  the  windows.  The  Grenadiers  rushed  in  and,  accord- 
ing to  Capt.  Montresor’s  journal,  bayoneted  every  man.  But 
the  diary  of  Robert  Morton  says  that  after  five  militia  men 
had  been  killed,  the  British  officers  stopped  the  slaughter, 
and  the  others — about  thirty  in  number — were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  report  of  the  affair  made  by  Major  John  Clark  to 
General  Washington  was  even  less  sanguinary: 

They  [the  British]  surprised  the  guard  at  the  Blue 
Bell,  and  took  a few  prisoners,  three  of  ours  wounded 
and  three  of  the  enemy  killed,  including  a Scotch  officer. 

From  The  Blue  Bell  Anthony  Wayne  wrote  to  his  wife 
a letter  that  is  extremely  touching  in  its  severe  self-restraint, 
for  he,  had  been  long  absent  from  his  young  family,  and 
knew  that  he  was  about  to  go  into  battle : 

Blue  Bell,  26th  August,  1777. 

My  Dear  Girl — I am  peremptorily  forbid  by  His 
Excellency  to  leave  the  army — my  case  is  hard — I am 
obliged  to  do  the  duty  of  three  General  Officers — but  if 
it  was  not  the  case — as  a Gen’l  Officer  I could  not  Ob- 
tain leave  of  Absence. 

I must,  therefore,  in  the  most  pressing  Manner 
Request  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow  evening  at  Naa- 
man’s  creek — pray  bring  Mr.  Robinson  with  my  Little 
Son  & Daughter  along — It  may  probably  happen  that 
we  may  stay  in  that  neighborhod  for  a day  or  two — my 
best  love  and  compliments  to  all  friends. 

I am.  Dear  Polly, 

Yours, 

ANTH’NY  WAYNE. 

Let  us  deal  gently  with  what  may  seem  the  excessive 
prominence  of  the  tavern  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  a 
past  era.  The  tavern,  the  club  and  even  the  saloon,  stand 
for  a good  deal  besides  excessive  alcoholic  stimulation.  The 
highest  praise  ever  bestowed  upon  a house  of  public  enter- 
tainment came  from  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  excesses  were  in  the 
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direction  of  the  cup  which  cheers  and  not  inebriates,  and 
whose  record  at  one  sitting,  I believe,  was  seventeen  cups 
of  tea.  It  was  he  who  declared  that  “a  tavern  chair  was  the 
throne  of  human  felicity.”  “There  is  nothing,”  he  said, 
“which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so  much 
happiness  is  produced  as  by  a good  tavern  or  inn.” 

Woman  has  never  needed  the  tavern  as  man  has,  be- 
cause her  life  has  always  had  more  of  human  intercourse  in 
it.  Her  kitchen  is  a chemical  laboratory;  her  children  are 
more  companionable  than  the  tools  or  the  beasts  with  which 
her  husband  works,  and  in  towns  there  is  always  the  back 
fence  over  which  there  may  be  conversation  with  friends — or 
enemies — even  when  the  mouth  is  full  of  clothespins.  Man, 
toiling  alone  in  the  field  with  only  the  sluggish  ox  or  the 
opinionated  mule  for  society,  or  working  in  an  office  or  shop, 
where  the  nature  of  the  employment  forbids,  or  its  necessary 
noise  prevents,  conversation,  seeks  companionship,  where  the 
victim  of  wrong  seeks  justice — at  the  bar. 

Therefore  let  not  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  be  too  bitter  against 
Shenstone  for  writing  on  the  window  of  a tavern : 

Whoe’er  has  traveled  life’s  dull  round. 

Where  e’er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 
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SURELY  there  is  often  as  much  both  of  value  and 
charm,  in  retrospect  as  in  prospect; — in  looking  back- 
ward over  a long  road  travelled  as  forward  over  that 
which  our  feet  are  about  to  tread.  Over  incidents  or 
objects  half  remembered,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  clamber 
with  all  the  decorative  beauty  of  a luxuriant  vine  which 
clings  to  the  broken  ruin,  concealing  the  crevices  and  fissures 
that  time  has  made  in  it,  ornamenting  it  with  its  own 
individual  growth,  but  not  wholly  effacing  its  original  dignity 
of  line  and  beauty  of  proportion. 

How  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  physical  past  of 
the  historic  Germantown  in  which  the  broad  highway, — 
known  as  the  “Germantown  Road,’’ — followed  the  narrow 
line  of  the  old  Indian  trail  which  determined  its  course,  and 
about  which  its  slow,  peaceful  growth  clustered.  With  this 
material  side  of  the  old  town  a spiritual  and  intellectual 
existence  of  even  greater  interest  and  beauty  intertwined. 
There  was  an  element  of  religious  life,  both  pure  and 
vigorous  among  our  Quaker  and  German  antecedents,  with 
notable  evidences  of  a cognate  philanthropic  spirit  shown 
in  the  early  protests  against  negro  slavery,  which  found 
clear  and  courageous  expression  during  the  early  days  of  the 
worthy  and  picturesque  old  town.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  a place  where  a solid  basis  of  character  and  intelligence 
had  been  laid,  on  which  modest  affluence  formed  a super- 
structure, that  the  pictorial  arts  should  appear  and  make 
headway. 

It  is  claimed  for  Germantown  that  here  the  first  oil 
painting  of  the  American  colonies  was  produced.  This  was 
a portrait  of  Kelplus  by  the  brush  of  Dr.  Christopher  Witt, 
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done  in  the  year  1705.  This  picture  is  noAV  preserved  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  Germantown  derived  a culminating  and  unique 
glory  in  respect  to  art,  so  far  as  portraiture  was  concerned, 
from  the  brief  residence  and  marvellously  successful  labors 
of  a great  painter, — Gilbert  Stuart.  That  fact  alone,  to 
anyone  vcho  appreciates  the  part  played  by  art  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  civilization,  through  its  ministry  to  the  finer  elements 
of  the  human  spirit,  presents  a valid  claim  to  lasting 
distinction.  Gilbert  Stuart  was  born  in  1757,  in  a house  not 
iar  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Here  his  father,  a 
Scotchman  and  probably  a political  refugee  after  the 
disastrous  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  lived  and  conducted  a 
snuff  mill.  There  is  a tradition  that  Gilbert  Stuart’s  original 
name  was  Charles  Gilbert, — the  “Charles”  having  been 
dropped  on  account  of  its  unpopular  associations.  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  m.ental  abilities  Avere  of  so  high  a character  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  distinguished  him  in  other 
professional  lines  had  he  chosen  to  follow  them  rather  than 
that  of  art.  Stuart  was  of  the  school  of  Reynolds, — and 
akin  in  feeling,  taste  and  method  to  that  group  of  great 
British  portrait  painters  who  Avere  influenced  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  those  palmy  days  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
of  this  especial  line  of  art.  The  technique  of  Stuart  Avas 
simple  and  sound.  His  good  pictures,  and  most  of  them 
Avere  so,  remain  today  as  fresh,  pure,  and  harmonious  as  in  the  ' 
time  of  their  painting.  Unlike  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he 
Indulged  in  no  risky  experiments  Avith  uncertain  fugitive 
mediums,  hut  rightly  judged  that  the  simplest  m.eans  were 
adequate  to  the  creation  of  really  fine  Avorks  of  art.  hie  put 
his  trust  in  “honest  linseed”  and  simple  turpentine.  This 
confidence  was  justified  by  the  verdict  of  tim.e,  and  we  are 
the  gainers.  Stuart  in  his  best  work  shoAved  himself  an  artist 
of  the  first  order.  Judged  by  that  he  Avas  not  only  the  best 
portrait  painter  of  his  day  in  America,  not  eA^en  Copley 
excepted,  but  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  eA^en  equalled 
in  some  of  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  his  OAvn  peculiar  line 
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of  art,  by  the  most-  gifted  and  severely-trained  of  our 
modern  American  painters.  His  best  work  can  stand  the 
strain  of  comparison  with  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of 
the  world.  How  can  such  qualities,  considered  as  claims  to 
pre-eminence,  be  verbally  expressed?  They  cannot  be  so 
perfectly,  but  only  approximately.  Stuart’s  portraits  show 
us  the  men  anci  women  of  his  day, — the  elite  of  colonial  and 
post-colonial  society,  in  whom  clearly-drawn,  individual 
character  invariably  resides.  Stuart’s  portraits  are  redolent 
with  a grace,  a dignity,  a charm  that  has  perhaps  slightly 
e\xiporated  from  the  descendants  of  their  originals  ia  our 
rougher  quicker  days  of  strain  and  struggle.  But  these 
portraits  are  supremely  artistic  because,  with  such  slight 
apparent  aieans,  they  convey  so  strong  an  impression  of 
social  refinement  and  distinction,  of  real  men  and  women 
agreeably  conversing  with  us.  They  are  translated  to  our 
consciousness  by  subtle  lines,  by  lovely  color, — such  as  we 
recognize  in  nature,  by  deep  luminous  shadow  which  delight- 
fully rests  the  eye,  and  by  light,  warm  and  glowing. — which 
delightfully  excites  it.  Stuart’s  grasp  of  form,  was  masterly 
in  its  definiteness  and  delicacy,  while  his  effects  of  color 
produced  by  few  and  simple  pigments  were  both  brilliant 
and  true.  As  an  example  of  his  skill  in  depicting  a beautiful 
woman  we  need  but  examine  his  head  of  Mrs.  Blodget. 
This  lovely  unfinished  picture,  unfinished  so  far  only  as  the 
accessories  are  concerned,  hangs  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  to  which  Institution  it  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Henry 
C.  Carey.  It  is  scarcely  a painting,  but  rather  the  mirrored 
image  of  a very  beautiful  aristocratic  woman,  with  light 
brown  hair,  full-orbed  grey  eyes,  and  complexion  of  the 
rarest  carnation  and  pearl.  Equally  fine,  as  an  example  of 
a male  portrait,  is  the  three-quarter  length  of  General  Knox, 
hanging  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Arts.  It  is  to  a high 
degree  individual  and  virile,  with  lovely  contrasts  and 
harmonies  of  color.  Pale  buff  and  deep  blue  of  the  Contin- 
ental uniform  pleasantly  oppose  each  other.  The  warm 
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yellows  and  reds  of  a full-toned  complexion  are  fringed  with 
the  cool  grey  of  powdered  hair. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1796  that  Stuart  transferred 
his  studio  from  the  winter  domicile  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
streets  to  the  famous  summer  house, — now,  alas,  no  longer 
existing, — which  stood  on  the  Wister  place.  This  was 
situated  on  the  Main  street  near  Manheim.  There  it  is 
believed  that  he  painted  the  celebrated  full  length  of 
Washington,  known  as  the  Lansdowne  portrait.  The 
original  picture  was  sent  to  this  country  from  England,  and 
exhibited  in  the  British  section  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is  a noble  and  highly 
finished  work  of  art,  and  identical  with  the  full  length  of 
Washington  in  our  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  latter, 
I assume,  is  a replica  of  it,  because  the  British  picture,  which 
I carefully  and  frequently  examined  when  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  was  the  richer  and  more 
thoroughly  finished  picture.  Stuart  had  evidently  expended 
his  full  force  upon  it. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of,  the  late  Miss  Estelle 
Miercken,  the  last  surviving  member  of  an  old  and  delightful 
Philadelphia  family,  of  Dutch  descent,  as  the  name  would 
imply.  Miss  Miercken  had  remarkable  personal  beauty, 
even  in  old  age.  She  was  of  a singularly  vivacious  and  kindly 
disposition,  and  of  an  old-time  quaintness  and  courtliness  of 
manner.  She  had  inherited  two  beautiful  portraits  by  Stuart, 
one  of  her  father  and  the  other  of  her  mother.  One  of 
these, — that  of  her  mother, — I was  permitted,  through  her 
kindness,  to  copy.  This  work  involved  frequent  visits  to  her 
house,  and  so  afforded  opportunity  for  many  talks  of  past 
times, — In  which,  indeed,  her  mind  mainly  dwelt.  She  told 
me  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  men  and  things  long 
gone,  as  she  sat  quietly  sewing  in  the  winter  sunshine  of  her 
sitting  room  window.  Mrs.  Miercken,  her  mother,  was,  as 
Stuart  painted  her,  a beautiful  and  aristocratic-looking 
woman.  Her  hair  was  curled  and  powdered  according  to  the 
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fashion  at  the  time.  She  was  dressed  in  simple  white — the 
portrait  was  painted  in  the  summer  season — the  summer  of 
1796 — and  she  wore  about  her  throat  a large  fluted  white 
collar.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Miercken,  her  husband, 
represented  a large  and  strikingly  handsome  man,  looking 
directly  out  from  the  canvas  at  the  spectator.  Miss  Miercken 
told  me  that  when  her  parents  sat  for  these  portraits  to 
Stuart  they  drove  out  in  their  private  carriage  from  their 
residence  in  Southwark, — then  an  aristocratic  part  of  the 
city, — to  the  little  summer-house  studio  on  the  Wister  place. 
It  stood  a short  distance  back  from  the  Main  street.  What 
a pity  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  as  a monument 
of  the  brief  presence  in  Germantown  of  our  great  American 
portrait  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart! 

Charles  Wilson  Peale,  Stuart’s  contemporary,  but  not 
his  artistic  equal,  the  well-known  portraitist  of  Revolutionary 
days,  also  resided,  and  plied  his  brush  for  a brief  period  in 
Germantown.  His  place  of  residence  and  of  professional 
endeavor  was  BelHeld,  the  historic  mansion  of  the  Wister 
family.  The  room  that  Peale  is  supposed  to  have  used  as  a 
studio  is  in  the  front  of  the  house,  to  the  left  when  one 
enters  it.  It  has  a high  ceiling  and  large  windows,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
assigned.  Peale  was  a native  of  the  western  shore  of  Mary- 
land. He  began  life  as  a saddler.  While  not  a great 
artist  he  was  of  fair  abilities,  great  industry  and  ingenuity, 
and  of  marked  public  spirit.  He  served  for  a time  as  a 
soldier,  fighting  under  Washington,  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  campaign  in  the  Jersies.  In  later  and 
more  peaceful  days  he  formed  a museum  of  natural  history, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  subjects  related  to  that  important 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Peale  for  efforts  which  were  at  first  abortive  but  finally 
successful,  and  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  For  that  achieve- 
ment alone  Charles  Wilson  Peale  is  worthy  of  our  lasting 
gratitude,  and  we  can  forgive  him  the  bitter  irony  of  naming 
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two  of  his  sons  respectively  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  without 
transferring  to  them  at  the  same  time  a vestige  of  the  genius 
of  those  Immortals  in  the  realms  of  pictorial  art ! 

“But  times  change  and  men  change  with  them!”  The 
school  of  art  to  which  Stuart  and  Peak  belonged,  and  of 
which  Stuart  was  the  most  eminent  example  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,— the  school  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney  and  the  great  Scotchman,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  arose, 
grew  into  rich  and  glorious  life,  and  then  declined. 

It  was  governed  by  traditions  and  conventions  that,  in 
the  hands  of  great  men,  supplied  dignity  of  pose,  harmony 
of  line,  and  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  principles 
from  which  such  results  flowed  had,  in  large  measure,  been 
evolved  by  the  great  Italian  masters  of  the  renaissance — 
notably  Titian,  Veronese,  the  ddtans  of  the  Venetian  school, 
d'heir  principles  were  artistic  heirlooms  descended  from  a 
remote  past,  that  were  accepted  and  used  In  subsequent 
generations  even  by  the  most  gifted  men  who  applied  them 
to  their  particular  and  local  uses..  They  were  suited  to  an 
aristocratic  and  privileged  society.  Then  came  moi'pentous 
changes,  political  and  social,  on  the  continent  of  Rurope, 
Avhich  Avere  ushered  in  by  the  sanguinary  cataclysm  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  marked  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  birth  of  modern  democracy.  The  success 
of  the  American  Colonists  In  their  struggle  with  Great 
Britain,  for  complete  political  freedom  and  autonomy 
encouraged  men  abroad  to  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  popular 
rule,  as  opposed  to  traditional  arbitrary  authority.  Art 
Instantly  felt  the  breath  of  new  life  that  had  touched 
humanity,  and  she  began  to  question  tradition  In  the  realm 
of  aesthetics.  The  same  general  causes  Avere  at  Avork  in 
more  separate  secluded  England,  as  Avell  as  in  the  broader 
continental  held.  With  the  change  came  the  birth  of  the 
modern  landscape  school.  It  is  unphilosophlcal  and  unjust 
to  accord  to  any  one  man  the  unique  honor  of  being  its 
creator  or  initiator,  Avhether  it  be  Constable,  or  Turner,  or 
John  Sell  Cotman  in  England,  or  Corot,  or  Rousseau,  or 
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Daubigny  in  France.  But  undoubtedly  the  exhibition  of 
Constable’s  pictures  in  France,  about  the  year  1830,  charged 
as  they  were  with  an  entirely  novel  and  very  splendid  realism, 
revolutionized  landscape  painting  in  that  country,  and  had 
an  immense  reverberating  effect  on  it  in  Great  Britain.  But 
is  not  this  the  deeper  and  simpler  truth?  With  the  change 
in  the  prevailing  philosophical  views  that  came  about  in 
men’s  minds,  most  notably  through  the  teachings  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  the  bonds  of  ancient  traditional  ideas 
broke,  and  men  began  to  look  at  all  things  with  new  eyes. 
Having  new  eyes  they  suddenly  saw  a new  world,  and  among 
other  things  that  came  within  the  range  of  surprised  and 
delighted  vision,  was  the  fair  field  of  external  nature.  They 
no  longer  looked  upon  stiff,  formal  and  feelingless  effigies 
of  clouds  and  skies,  vales  and  streams,  that  the  old  painters 
of  the  conventional  period  had,  fojr  the  most  part,  been 
content  to  depict,  but  they  saw  nature  more  nearly  as  she 
was, — instinct  with  light,  life,  color  and  movement.  It  was 
a far  fresher  and  more  personal  vision,  that  seemed  in  some 
inexplicable  way  to  give  us  the  impression  of  a beautiful 
and  interesting  world  from  the  outside,  but  also, — and  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  it, — 
a new  personal  and  individual  note  from  within  the  artist 
himself.  Out  of  this  discovery  was  born  the  modern  land- 
scape school.  And  we  may  be  assured  thus  it  has  by  no 
means  said  its  last  word.  To  this  school  William  T. 
Richards,  for  many  years  our  fellow  townsman  and  our 
dear  and  respected  friend,  belonged.  He  was  an  able, 
conscientious  and  highly  accomplished  artist.  He  found  first 
in  pure  landscape,  and  not  until  later  in  marine  subjects,  his 
artistic  inspiration.  And — that  which  is  a matter  of 

especial  interest  to  residents  and  lovers  of  Germantown,  it 
was  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon  with  its  magnificent 
wooded  hills,  and  slow-moving,  winding  stream,  that  early 
incited  to  action  his  exact  and  faithful  brush.  William  T. 
Richards  was  a marvelous  master  of  detail,  rendering  all 
the  exquisite  intricacies  of  foliage,  and  cloud,  and  w'ater,  with 
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extraordinary  exactness.  Every  artist  of  distinction,  while 
he  must  fall  within  the  lines  of  a given  time  and  school  of 
art,  discovers  the  secret  of  nature  in  his  own  way.  This  is 
especially  true  of  William  T.  Richards.  The  writer,  a few 
years  ago  and  a short  time  before  the  artist’s  departure  for 
a more  beautiful  world,  had  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
and  delightful  conversation  with  him,  at  the  home  of  a mutual 
friend  residing  in  Germantown.  Mr.  Richards,  then  an  old 
man  and  in  delicate  health,  told  me  of  his  long  and  patient 
early  struggles  to  make  brush  and  palette  obedient  to  his 
determination  to  attain  the  power  of  genuine  personal 
expression.  He  sat  down  to  labor  during' an  entire  summer 
upon  the  mysteries  in  form  and  color  of  a single  humble 
blackberrybush.  But  when  the  prolonged  toil  was  over  the 
blackberrybush  had  been  translated  into  a new,  higher,  and 
more  enduring  form  of  life,  with  an  added  infusion  of  the 
Richards  spirit.  During  his  long  residence  in  Germantown 
Mr.  Richards,  with  his  family,  occupied  at  different  time 
various  houses;  but  that  in  which  he  lived  longest,  and  with 
which  he  is  more  especially  associated,  is  a building  of  grey 
stone,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Wakefield  streets. 
Indeed  it  was  the  cutting  through  of  Wakefield  street, — 
with  the  consec|uent  destruction  of  the  beautiful  lawn  that 
used  to  stretch  to  the  northwest  of  his  house, — lettin’g  in  a 
stream  of  undesirable  population, — that  finally  determined 
Air.  Richards  to  abandon  Germantown  as  a place  of 
residence.  In  this  house  he  had  a studio  on  the  ground  floor. 

My  old  and  dear  friend,  James  Reid  Lambdin,  whose 
house  and  studio  were  on  Price  street,  a little  east  of  what  in 
those  days  was  known  as  Hancock  street,  but  which  is  now 
called  Baynton  street,  was  a well-known  and  highly  respected 
citizen  and  artist  of  Germantown.  He  painted  both  portraits 
and  landscapes.  He  was,  as  I recollect  him,  of  rather  large  and 
portly  frame  and  medium  height,  whose  high  forehead  and 
full  flowing  beard  gave  him  a venerable  and  distinguished 
appearance.  With  this  his  character  was  in  harmony,  for  he 
was  a man  of  deep  and  unaflected  piety  and  marked  benevo- 
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lence.  George  C.  Lambdin,  his  son,  who  lived  in  his  father’s 
house,  was  also  a painter  of  portraits  to  a limited  extent,  but 
mainly  of  flov»^ers,  and  especially  roses.  These  he  depicted 
very  beautifully  and  faithfully,  both  in  water  colors  and  in 
oils.  There  was  a conservatory  on  his  father’s  grounds,  in 
which  quantities  of  these  beautiful  roses,  which  he  loved  so 
well,  were  raised  by  an  English  gardener,  as  subjects  for 
George  Lambdin’s  brush. 

W.  H.  Wilcox  is  another  excellent  Germantown  artist 
of  the  older  generation.  He  is  a man  of  character  and 
ability  whose  personal  acquaintance  I have  enjoyed  for  nearly 
a lifetime.  Many  years  ago  I obtained  from  him  a small 
water  color  drawing  of  violets  and  Quakerladies,  the  fresh, 
green  leaves  of  the  blossoming  spring,  side-by-side  with  the 
brown  fallen  oak  leaves  of  departed  autumn  and  winter. 
It  is  a modest  picture  which  fulfils  its  mission — sweet  and 
true  in  sentiment,  vigorous  in  handling,  fresh  and  pleasing 
in  color.  The  painting,  like  the  painter,  is  sincere  and  true. 

Another  faithful  votary  of  what  Washington  Allston 
characterises  as  “our  most  innocent  art,’’  formerly  a resident 
of  Germantown,  is  George  B.  Wood,  who,  with  his  large 
and  attractive  family  occupied  an  old  characteristically  solid 
stone  mansion  on  the  Main  street  above  Upsal.  A very 
interesting  and  delightful  little  picture  from  his  brush, 
exhibited  many  years  ago,  represented  one  of  the  old  work 
shops  of  our  town  with  its  presiding  genius  and  master,  a 
noted  character  in  his  day,  busy  at  his  daily  task,  amid  a 
fascinating  litter  and  countless  odds  and  ends.  Light 
streams  in  through  the  windows,  leading  the  imagination 
past  heaps  of  heterogeneous  objects,  whose  hard  outlines  are 
softened  and  rendered  more  tenderly  picturesque  by  films  of 
floating  cobwebs,  and  shrouds  of  long-settled  dust.  In  later 
years  George  Wood  almost  wholly  abandoned  the  brush  and 
took  up  the  photographer’s  camera,  with  which — doubtless 
he  was  much  helped  by  his  artistic  training — he  was  very 
successful. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper  is  another  name  in  the  artistic 
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calendar  which  our  town  may  fairly  claim,  and  with  just 
pride.  Ilis  home  used  to  be  in  a mansion  far  up  the  Main 
street  on  the  East  side  and  in  the  Mount  Airy  district.  Tall 
Corinthian  columns  made  this  house  one  apart  and  separate 
from  the  less  imposing  neighbors.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
heavenward  trend  of  those  white  columns  subtly  affecting  in 
infancy  the  imagination  of  Colin  Cooper  which  led  him  in 
years  when  his  art  had  reached  a rich  and  notable  maturity, 
and  when  an  excellent  technique  was  at  his  command,  to 
spread  upon  his  canvas  the  looming  and  portentous  sky- 
scrapers of  New  York.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  found  in 
them  a task  congenial  to  his  brush.  In  their  refined  and 
powerful  portrayal  we  are  convinced  that  objects  which  at 
first  we  were  inclined  to  believe  devoid  of  artistic  quality, — 
the  ugly  offspring  of  colossal  fortunes  accumulated  in  a 
mercenary  age,  at  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  its  ferment 
and  activity,  have,  after  all,  a beautiful, — or  at  least  an 
interest, — of  their  own.  At  any  rate  the  persuasion  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  brush  has  almost  convinced  us  of  this  view. 
Such  is  the  witchery  of  art! 

The  name  of  Prosper  Senat — brilliant  and  successful 
water-colorist, — is  an  added  honor  to  Germantown.  His 
facile  brush  has  charmingly  brough  home  to  us  Capri, — with 
its  cliffs,  orange  gardens,  and  blue  distant  sea,  the  pale 
slim  minarets  and  white  far-reaching  sands  of  Morocco,  the 
plazas,  palms,  and  Spanish  churches  of  Mexico. 

Germantown  can  claim,  also,  in  recent  years.  Miss 
Violet  Oakly,  an  artist  of  highest  aims  and  great  power 
whose  rich  imagination  has,  in  a series  of  remarkable 
decorative  paintings  made  the  early  settlement  and  religious 
history  of  our  Commonwealth  live  again.  An  indication  of 
the  esteem  in  which  Miss  Oakly  is  held  as  an  artist  is  given 
by  the  fact  that  she  has  been  selected  to  complete  at  the 
State  Capitol  the  decorative  paintings  left  unfinished  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Abbey. 

Two  other  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  names  of 
women  artists  are  associated  with  that  of  Violet  Oakly  as 
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residents  of  Germantown, — Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  Both  of  these  are  gifted  and 
accomplished  illustrators. 

Two  artist  brothers  of  great  distinction  also  belong  to 
us, — Alexander  and  Birge  Harrison.  The  former,  first  to 
win  fame  and  the  more  widely  known  of  the  two,  like 
William  T.  Richards,  is  especially  known  as  a marine  painter. 
His  most  notable  canvases  are  of  calm  seas  breaking  on  a 
coast  over  which  hangs  the  rising  or  the  setting  moon;  or 
whose  monotonously  breaking  expanse  of  water  is  illumined 
with  the  opalescence  of  dawn,  or  is  tender  with  the  mystery 
of  twilight.  His  brush  of  recent  years  seems  to  have  for- 
saken the  nude  female  figures — unduly  green  of  hue  and 
posed  in  open  fields  or  thicket  screens, — in  which  it  earlier 
delighted.  Alexander  Harrison’s  rendering  of  the  sea  is 
broader  and  his  color  more  tender  and  agreeable  than  that  of 
Richards.  Birge  Harrison  is  purely  a landscape  painter. 
His  treatment  of  nature  shows  a strong  leaning  toward  her 
more  tender  and  poetic  moods; — the  pathos  and  the  purity 
of  snow,  twilight  with  its  faint  oppositions,  its  mystery  and 
charm  especially  appeal  to  him.  The  brothers  are  akin  in 
artistic  sentiment  and  both  rank  very  high  in  technical  skill. 
Both  Alexander  and  Birge  as  boys  went  to  school  in 
Germantown.  After  some  business  experience  Alexander 
entered  the  service  of  the  Coast  Survey  from  which  in  a few 
years  he  resigned.  He  then  began  his  art  studies  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Birge  Harrison  studied 
there  about  the  same  time,  d'hen  a legacy  from  a relative 
gave  both  the  boys  an  opportunity  for  study  in  Paris,  where 
they  worked  together.  Ill  health  has  obliged  Birge  to  be  a 
wide  traveler,  but  Alexander  has  remained  rather  steadily  in 
Paris,  which  is  his  home. 

I conclude  my  article  with  a name  that  will  at  once 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  best  known  of 
modern  artists,  though  his  tool  is  the  etcher’s  needle  and  the 
lithographer’s  pencil.  He  has  expressed  himself  without 
entering  at  all  the  realms  of  color: — Joseph  Pennell,  artist, 
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illustrator,  and  author.  Mr.  Pennell  was  not  born  in  Ger- 
mantown, but  came  here  to  li\-e  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
He  was  of  Quaker  origin,  and  his  desire  to  become  an  artist 
was  not  at  first  encouraged  by  his  family.  But  the  determin- 
ation, based  upon  a natural  artistic  ability  of  the  highest 
order  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the  early  days  when 
Joseph  Pennell  was  a boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Cope  Brothers, 
Shippers,  he  made  a number  of  small  etchings  of  houses  in 
Germantown;  he  also  illustrated  Townsend  Ward’s  articles 
on  the  “Old  Germantown  Road,”  which  were  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  in  1888.  It  was  only  last  summer 
that  Mr.  Pennell  made  a new  series  of  lithographs  of  the 
same  subject.  What  may  be  said  in  conclusion  of  Joseph 
Pennell’s  art,  which  has  made  him  so  great  a reputation  all 
over  the  world  wherever  the  fine  arts  are  known  and 
esteemed,  and  has  conferred  on  him  medals  and  honors 
innumerable  from  foreign  and  American  art  acadamies,  and 
from  various  exhibitions  held  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe? 
The  subjects  which  have  most  interested  Joseph  Pennell,  and 
on  which  the  force  of  his  fine  talent  has  been  expended,  are 
the  great  monuments  of  architecture,  seen  in  their  appropriate 
setting  of  the  crowded,  winding,  picturesque  streets  of 
Eturopean  towns  and  cities.  These  he  has  rendered  by  a most 
sympathetic  and  subtle  art,  a fineness  of  line,  a delicacy  of 
light,  a profundity  of  shadow  that  reproduces  in  us  those 
indescribable  sensations  of  intellectual  pleasure  that  the  scenes 
themseh'es  awakened,  under  conditions  of  atmosphere  and 
light  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  artistic  sense.  But 
more  than  this  which  expressly^ marks  the  difference  between 
fine  art  and  bare  nature — it  is  the  infusion  of  imagination 
and  feeling  into  the  etchings  and  drawings  of  Pennell,  that 
stirs  us  as  the  music  of  a noble  violin  under  the  bow  of  a 
gifted  player.  This  is  his  personal  perfectly  developed  gift. 
The  soul  of  the  artist  is  greater  than  the  scenes  out  of  which 
his  creations  are  fashioned  by  so  much  as  spirit  is  superior  to 
matter.  The  admirable  French  genre  painter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Chardin,  said  truly:  “It  is  not  with 
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colors  that  an  artist  paints,  but  with  feeling.”  Pennell,  dis- 
carding color  altogether,  and  limiting  himself  to  black  and 
white,  gives  us  the  city  street,  old  or  new,  that  is  esteemed 
ordinarily  picturesque  or  commonplace.  Through  it  he 
lifts  us  and  carries  us  away  on  the  steady  pinion  of  a trained 
imagination,  out  of  dusky  shadows,  past  the  cathedral  spire, 
or  the  monstrous  rectangular  office  building  of  the  modern 
American  world,  aAvay  beyond  the  floating  clouds  and  , Into 
the  airy  realm  of  space,  the  land  of  dreams  and  joy. 

And  now,  as  I end  this  most  imperfect  record  of  those 
creators  and  translators  of  beauty  whom  we  call  “artists,” 
who  have  found  in  Germantown  a birthplace  or  a work  shop, 
and  so  have  conferred  honor  upon  the  town,  may  I offer  a 
humble  apology  to  any  such  whom,  through  ignorance  or 
inadvertence  I have  failed  to  mention?  And  may  I express 
the  hope  that  the  omission,  being  forgiven,  may  prove  a 
blessing  In  disguise  by  prompting  the  selection  of  some 
worthier  pen  than  mine  to  render  the  faulty  chronicle 
complete? 

HERBERT  WELSH. 


Germantown,  Oct.  i8th,  1912. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A GARDEN  is  an  open  place  reserved  for  plants,  and  a 
gardener  is  a person  who  helps  a plant  to  grow. 
Upon  this  broad  interpretation  we  “set  out.” 
Before  venturing  to  cross  an  unsurveyed  country,  it  will 
be  well  for  a traveller  to  fix  the  view  points,  for  otherwise  he 
may  wander  far  astray.  We,  in  essaying  a rapid  journey 
through  trackless  fields,  may  not  linger,  but  must  onward 
press,  keeping  in  sight  the  land-mark  upon  the  objective  hill. 
For  direction  and  distinctness  we  have  divided  our  subject  into 
three  parts;  the  Formative  period  extending  from  1683  to 
1740, — during  which  German  Towne  was  founded,  when  it 
became  a village  with  its  houses  and  business  confined  to  a 
Pike,  its  interests  being  largely  agricultural; — the  period  of 
development,  extending  from  1740  to  1854, — during  which 
the  village  expanded  to  the  measure  of  a town,  wherein 
farms  gave  way  to  “estates,”  when  pretentious  gardens  were 
prepared,  and  professional  gardeners  appeared; — and  the 
modern  period,  extending  from  the  year  1854  to  the  year 
19 1 1, — during  which  marked  changes  were  made,  elaborate 
gardens  flourished,  and  wherein  Germantown  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Geologically  the  Americas  are  known  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  land  formations,  and  some  of  the  oldest  of  rock 
exposures  stand  upon  the  banks  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  within 
Germantown’s  boundaries.  It  is  doubtless  from  these  facts 
that  a good  Friend  of  Germantown  came  to  believe  the 
“Ark”  of  Noah  rested  not  upon  a foreign  “mount,”  but  in- 
stead, upon  the  elevation  of  “Ringing  Rocks”  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  about  forty  miles  westward  of  the  favored 
territory  it  is  our  privilege  to  consider.  Whether  the  author 
of  the  “Mosaic  Creation  of  the  Earth”  was,  or  was  not, 
correct  in  his  conclusions,  or  whether  the  world  behind  the 
“Deluge”  possessed  other  and  greater  blessings  than  we, 
need  not  at  this  time  detain,  for  It  Is  known  our  “local 
habitation”  had  Its  beginnings  In  a missionary  journey,  made 
under  the  “spirit’s  guidance,”  by  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  year  1677,  William  Penn,  after  a sojourn  in  Holland, 
proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  stopped  at  several  villages 
along  the  River  Rhine,  August  23d,  reaching  Kreigsheim, 
where  he  met  many  who  after  became  members  of  the  “Ger- 
man Company,”  and  a few  who  became  settlers  in  his  new 
commonwealth  beyond  the  seas. 

Before  arriving  at  the  land-mark  in  view, — Germantown 
through  the  “Germanopolis”  of  Pastorius — it  may  be  well  to 
define  it,  for  oft-repeated  references  mark  its  life  as  far 
exceeding  the  arbitrary  lines  which  would  confine  it  to  a 
given  area.  To  be  exact  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  the 
cause  is  apparent,  for  from  the  coming  of  the  immigrant 
until  our  own  times,  Germantown  has  preserved  its  integrity, 
and  the  country  surrounding,  looking  to  it  as  its  village  seat, 
resorted  to  it  for  many  needs.  It  thus  became  the  market, 
post-office,  meeting  place;  its  stores,  schools,  and  churches 
long  accommodated  outlying  neighboring  districts,  parts  of 
Penn,  Roxborough,  White  Marsh,  and  Bristol  Townships 
became  intimately  connected  with  it, — so  that  in  writing,  or 
in  criticising,  these  intimate  relations  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind.  To  illustrate,  “Stenton,”  “Fisher’s  Mills,”  “Wake- 
field,” “Belfield,”  “Rittenhouse  Paper  Mill,”  and  other  sites 
and  names  equally  as  well  known,  were  never  in  German- 
town, although  it  is  rare  to  find  them  referred  to  in  any 
other  way.  The  early  importance  of  Germantown  should 
also  be  remembered.  We  know  much  about  other  colonial 
settlements,  but  our  own,  because  always  with  us,  we  are  apt 
to  slight. 

“Why  is  it  that  the  worth  of  Germantown  as  a new 
settlement  is  not  more  generally  recognized?”  If  John  Fiske 
in  “The  Quaker  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  America”  found 
three  pages  sufficient  for  its  presentation,  was  it  because  he 
had  a greater  breadth,  and  that  we  lose  ourselves  in  local- 
isms? Or  is  it,  that  from  the  historic  current,  he  caught  the 
vital  spark  while  we  stand  helpless  in  its  after-glow?  Previous 
to  the  year  1648,  between  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers, 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  not 
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one  plantation  or  house.  July  28th,  1683,  William  Penn  was 
able  to  write : — 

“I  have  laid  out  the  province  in  counties;  six  are  begun 
to  be  settled — lying  on  the  great  river  and  planted  about  six 
miles  back.  Our  town  plot  has  a navigable  river  on  each 
side,  about  80  houses  are  built,  and  300  farms  are  settled  con- 
tiguous to  it.” 

As  late  as  the  year  1796,  and  for  a long  time  after. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  extended  only  from  present 
South  Street,  to  present  Vine  Street,  while  below  and  above 
these  undeveloped  thoroughfares,  were  districts  of  farms 
unbroken  save  by  fences,  unimportant  lanes,  and  a few  cross 
roads.  At  this  time  northward  from  the  Penn  City,  extended 
four  important  arteries.  Leading  to  Frankford  and  to  points 
beyond,  was  Frankford  or  New  York  Road.  West  of  this, 
Germantown  Road  and  Old  York  Road  for  a distance  ran 
together,  parting  at  “Rising  Sun  Village,”  the  northern 
branch  being  the  main  avenue  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  State,  the  other  or  western  branch,  passing  to  and 
through  Germantown,  and  continuing  onward  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Upper  Schuylkill. 

Following  Schuylkill  River  was  Ridge  Road,  this  uniting 
with  Germantown  or  Reading  Pike  at  Barren  Hill,  and  at 
Perkiomen  Creek.  The  historic  names  of  these  pikes,  and 
the  interesting  roads  connecting  with  them  we  dare  not 
enlarge  upon,  for  the  purpose  is  only  to  bound  the  outlying 
districts  which  concern  our  territory,  to  show  that  German 
Towne  which  in  1683  stretched  itself  along  the  pike  from 
present  Fisher’s  Lane,  to  present  Washington  Lane,  6 miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  was  as  distinct  from  it,  as  Jenkin- 
town.  Ambler,  Conshohocken,  and  other  nearby  present  day 
towns,  are  now  distinct  from  us.  It  was  the  German-Town, 
the  seat  of  justice,  the  gathering  place  for  a people  distri- 
buted over  a country  extending  from  Fair-Hill  to  Barren 
Hill,  and  from  Tacony  Creek  to  Schuylkill  River, — a unique 
settlement,  a superior  deserving  people,  worthy  the  fullest 
appreciation,  and  it  is  to  be  forever  regretted  that  a change 
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was  necessary,  that  when  it  came,  it  came  so  hardly,  for  when 
in  the  year  1786,  it  was  planned  to  supplant  the  use  of  the 
German  language,  the  Lutheran  Church,  representing  the 
habit  of  mind  of  the  people,  introduced  the  following  to  its 
liturgy: — “And  since  it  has  pleased  Thee  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  Germans  to  transform  this  State  into  a blooming 
garden,  and  the  desert  into  a pleasant  pasturage,  help  us  not 
to  deny  our  nation,  but  to  endeavor  that  our  growth  may  be 
so  educated,  that  German  Schools  and  Churches  may  not  only 
be  sustained,  but  may  attain  a still  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion,”— and  so  the  language  against  desire  passed,  for  a babel 
of  tongues,  and  a division  of  material  interests,  are  against 
the  spiritual  current  of  history. 


E.  C.  J. 


Gardens  and  Gardeners 
of  Germantown 

By 

Edwin  C.  Jellett 

FORMATIVE  PERIOD 
1683—1740 

In  the  year  1681,  Captain  William  Markham  wrote 
of  Philadelphia’s  vicinity, — “It  is  a very  fine  country  if  it 
were  not  so  overgrown  with  weeds.”  In  this  year,  north  of 
the  “town”  and  covering  the  level  grounds  near  “Three 
Mile  Run,”  stood  a great  forest,  while  the  hills  northward 
and  westward  were  sparsely  wooded,  showing  many  open 
stretches,  wherein  were  numerous  sparkling  springs.  German 
Towne  did  not  exist,  and  so  far  as  known,  the  only  visitors 
to  the  heights  were  Indians,  who  by  long  usage  had  beaten 
a trail  through  “ Laurel-bushes”  in  their  passage  from 
Shackamaxon  to  Wissahickon,  to  Schuylkill  River,  and  to 
other  more  distant  camps  beyond.  By  this  Indian  trail  came 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  “laid  out,”  and  who  founded 
the  town,  whose  development,  floriculturally  we  are  about  to 
consider. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  was  born  at  Sommerhausen, 
Franconia,  September  26,  1651.  He  was  a lawyer,  a teacher, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  who  came  to  the  Province,  and 
he  came  as  agent  for  “the  German  Company,”  after 
known  as  the  “Frankfort  Company,”  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  “Crefelt  Company,” — whose  lands  adjoined.  Pastorius 
set  sail  from  Deal,  England,  June  10,  1683,  in  company  with 
seven  servants  and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  August  20,  1683. 
The  next  day  he  called  upon  William  Penn,  and  although 
warmly  received,  had  difficulty  in  securing  desirable  tracts, 
for  the  “German  Company”  had  been  promised  lands  upon 
a navigable  stream,  and  all  grounds  upon  Delaware  River 
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had  been  alloted.  Schuylkill  River  was  obstructed  by 
“Falls,”  and  upon  a tract  near  Roxborough  looked  upon  with 
favor,  the  proprietor  had  planned  to  establish  a manor  for 
his  own  use.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  month  after  his 
arrival,  Pastorius  must  have  been  a busy  man.  William 
Penn  was  unable  to  furnish  land  as  he  had  promised,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  make  a grant  in  one  tract.  He  also 
required  conditions  which,  though  not  at  first  meeting  the 
favor  of  Pastorius,  were  after  admitted  by  him  to  be  wise 
and  beneficent.  Differences  at  length  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  March  7,  1684,  Pastorius  wrote  his  parents 
from  Philadelphia, — “After  I had  laid  out  German  Town, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  when  returning  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  25th,  with  seven  others  to  this  place,  we  saw  on  the 
way,  clinging  to  a tree,  a wild  grape  vine  upon  which  hung 
about  400  bunches  of  grapes.  To  get  the  grapes,  we  cut 
down  the  tree  and  the  eight  of  us  ate  as  many  as  satisfied  us, 
after  which,  each  of  us  brought  a hat-full  home  with  us.” 

The  possibilities  of  grape  culture  early  received  the 
attention  of  William  Penn  and  his  colonists,  and  Pastorius 
records  that  “William  Penn  has  planted  a vine-yard  with 
French  grapevines,  whose  growth  is  pleasing  to  observe.” 
From  Germany,  Pastorius  also  brought  a “number  of  grape 
cuttings  which  were  lost,  except  two  that  luckily  escaped,” 
and  upon  settling  upon  his  tract  in  German  Town,  he  planted 
a vineyard  wherein  he  experimented,  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  In  1684,  he  wrote  home 
that  “they  send  us  over  a quantity  of  grape  cuttings,  and  all 
sorts  of  field  and  garden  seeds.”  After  this,  Gabriel  Thomas, 
an  observing  visitor,  wrote, — “Several  sorts  of  wild  fruits, 
as  excellent  grapes,  red,  black,  white,  mascadel,  and  fox, 
v/hich  upon  frequent  experience,  have  produced  choice  wine, 
being  daily  cultivated  by  skilful  vinerons,  they  will  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  have  very  good  liquor  of  their  own,  and 
some  to  supply  their  neighbors,  to  their  great  advantage, 
as  their  wines  are  more  pure  and  so  much  more  wholesome.” 
Contrary  to  a prevalent  belief,  but  few  of  the  first 
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settlers  of  Germantown  were  agriculturists.  The  founder 
records  they  were  mostly  “linen  weavers  unaccustomed  to 
husbandry,”  and  later  we  know  they  were  mostly  “trades- 
people.” From  Philadelphia,  Pastorius  wrote,  “two  hours 
from  here  lies  our  Germantown  where  already  forty-two 
persons  live  in  twelve  families”  who  “are  not  too  well  skilled 
in  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  road  to  the  said  German- 
town they  have  already  bravely  beaten  into  a path  by  frequent 
travel  to  and  fro,  and  I can  say  no  more  now  about  this 
town,  than  that  it  lies  upon  fertile  black  soil,  and  the  half  of 
it  is  girt  around  with  charming  springs,  forming  a natural 
rampart.” 

Although  not  agriculturists,  the  original  settlers  loved 
flowers,  and  one  who  now  visits  out  of  way  places  in 
Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Berks  Counties,  may  see  behind 
the  windows  of  ordinary  houses,  plants  in  bloom,  which  a 
professional  grower  with  all  his  skill  and  appliances,  cannot 
excel,  and  which  may  well  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  garden 
and  house  plants,  grown  by  the  first  settlers,  as  the  testimony 
of  early  observers  leads  us  to  believe.  Watson,  the  annalist, 
wrote  of  the  early  olden  times,  that  “the  small  flower  bed 
stood  solitary  and  alone  in  most  family  gardens,  and  sun- 
flowers, and  gay  and  rank  hollihocks,  and  other  annual 
productions  were  the  chief  article  for  a greater  display. 
Morning  glories  and  the  gourd  vine  were  the  annual 
dependence  for  cases  of  required  shade.  None  scarcely 
thought  of  a grape  vine  for  such  a purposes.  For  the  way 
of  gardens,  almost  everybody  was  utilitarian.” 

The  settlement  at  once  began  to  enlarge  and  to  it  came  in 
the  year  1694,  John  Kelpius  with  a company  of  followers. 
These  came  to  remain,  so  for  the  present,  we  shall  pass  them 
to  present  the  notes  of  a few  who  were  but  temporary 
sojourners.  Early  in  the  year  1698,  Gabriel  Thomas  further 
wrote,  “in  this  province  are  four  great  market  places,  viz. : 
Chester,  the  German  Town,  New  Castle  and  Lewis-Town.” 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  yeomen  who  had  been  lacking, 
had  come,  and  were  opening  up  the  country.  Their  plant- 
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ings  were  all  sorts  of  grain,  such  as  “wheat,  rye,  peas,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  Indian  peas,  and  beans, 
with  great  quantities  of  hemp,  and  flax;  as  also  several  sorts 
of  edible  roots,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc., 
all  which  are  produced  yearly  in  greater  quantities  than  in 
England,  those  roots  being  much  larger  and  altogether  as 
sweet,  if  not  more  delicious;  cucumbers,  cashaws,  artichokes, 
with  many  others;  most  sorts  of  saladings,  besides  what 
grows  naturally  wild  in  the  country  and  that  in  great  plenty 
also,  as  mustard,  rice,  sage,  mint,  tansy,  wormwood,  penny- 
royal, and  purslane,  and  most  of  the  herbs  and  roots  found 
in  the  gardens  in  England.  There  are  several  husbandmen, 
who  sow  yearly  between  seventy  and  eighty  acres  of  wheat 
each,  besides  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  and  other  grain. 
The  common  planting  fruit  trees  are  apples,  which  from 
a kernal,  (without  inoculating)  will  shoot  up  to  be  a large 
tree,  and  produce  very  delicious,  large  and  pleasant  fruit, 
of  which  much  excellent  cider  is  made,  in  taste  resembling 
that  in  England  made  from  pippins,  and  pearmains,  sold 
commonly  for  between  10  and  15  shillings  per  barrel.  Pears, 
peaches,  etc.,  of  which  they  distil  a liquor  much  like  the 
taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  which  they  yearly  make  in  gr^t 
quantities.  There  are  quinces,  cherries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, squashes,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  mush-melons,  and 
other  fruits  in  great  numbers,  which  seldom  fail  of  yielding 
great  plenty.  There  are  also  many  curious  and  excellent 
physical  wild  herbs,  roots  and  drugs  of  great  virtue,  and 
very  sanative,  such  as  the  sassafras,  and  sarsaparilla,  so  much 
used  in  diet  drinks,  which  makes  the  Indians  by  the  right 
application  of  them,  as  able  doctors  and  surgeons  as  any  in 
Europe.  There  grows  also  in  great  plenty,  the  Black  Snake 
Root  (famed  for  its  sometimes  preserving,  but  often  curing 
the  plague,  being  infused  only  in  wine,  brandy  or  rum), 
rattle-snake  root,  poke  root,  called  in  England  jallop,  and 
several  other  beneficial  herbs,  plants,  and  roots,  which 
physicians  have  approved  of,  far  exceeding  in  nature  and 
virtue,  those  of  other  countries.” 
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The  “corn  harvest,”  Thomas  informs  us,  “is  ended 
before  the  middle  of  July,  and  most  years  they  have  com- 
monly between  twenty  and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  for  every 
one  they  sow.  Their  ground  is  harrowed  with  wooden  tyned 
harrows,  twice  over  in  a place  is  sufficient,  twice  mending 
of  their  plow-irons  in  a year’s  time  will  serve.  Their  horses 
commonly  go  without  being  shod.  Two  men  may  clear 
between  twenty  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  one  year,  fit  for 
the  plough,  in  which  oxen  are  chiefly  used,  though  horses  are 
not  wanting,  and  all  of  them  good  and  well  shaped.  A cart 
or  a wain  may  go  through  the  middle  of  the  woods,  between 
the  trees  without  getting  any  damage,  and  of  such  land  in 
a convenient  place,  the  purchase  will  cost  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds  for  a hundred  acres.” 

So  the  account  proceeds,  and  if  exaggerated,  it  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  daily  doings  of  the  settlers,  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Although  not  so  stated,  the  common 
method  of  clearing  the  wooded  land  was  by  “girdling”  or 
“belting.”  This  consisted  in  chopping  entirely  around  the 
tree  trunk  to  a depth  beneath  the  alburnum,  a groove 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  the  dead  tree  resulting,  in 
from  8 to  lo  years  usually  fell,  when  the  wood  and  roots 
were  removed,  with  a minimum  amount  of  expense  and 
labor. 

The  next  observer  to  record,  was  Daniel  Falckner,  who 
in  “Curieuse  Nachricht  from  Pennsylvania”  published  first 
in  ^702,  and  as  translated  by  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  states: 
“The  country  produces  all  kinds  of  cereals  similar  to  what 
we  have  here,  (Europe),  together  with  Indian  corn  of 
different  kinds,  and  similar  beans,  and  peas.  Possibly  rice 
may  also  be  cultivated.  Peas,  kitchen  vegetables,  pumpkins, 
melons,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
produce  flourish,  and  recompense  such  as  cultivate  them 
richly  for  their  labor.  Domesticated  fruit  matures  quickly, 
so  that  the  husbandman  can  enjoy  the  fruit  therefrom  within 
seven  years.  Peaches  and  cherries  are  plentiful  here  and 
increase  spontaneously  like  weeds.  Of  fruit  trees  we  have 
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the  chestnut,  and  three  or  four  varieties  of  nut-bearing  trees. 
Of  cedar  trees  there  are  three  varieties;  there  are  also  oak, 
ash,  sassafras,  poplar,  medlar,  beech  and  the  like.” 

In  1702,  the  same  writer  also  states:  “The  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  about  1300  or  1400  houses,  of  which 
number  about  one  half  are  regular  built  of  lime  and  stone, 
and  German  Town  about  with  50  houses.”  We  also  are 
informed  by  the  German  Town  court  records,  that  March  9, 
1702,  Justus  Falckner,  and  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  Edward  Farmar,  of  White  Marsh, 
concerning  the  cost  of  a road  to  Philadelphia,  thereby  show- 
ing an  urgent  necessity. 

In  London,  1708,  John  Oldmixon  in  “History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  America,”  under  heading  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania,” wrote : “The  trees  of  most  note  are  the  black  walnut, 
cedar,  cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hickory,  sassa- 
fras, ash,  beech  and  oak  of  several  sorts,  as  red,  white  and 
black,  Spanish,  chestnut  and  swamp, — the  most  desirable  of 
all.  There  are  some  excellent  shrubs  as  shumack,  snake-root, 
sarsaparilla,  calamus,  arramitica,  jallop,  and  spine  cranberries. 
The  fruits  that  grow  naturally  in  the  woods,  are  the  white 
and  black  mulberry,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  plums,  strawberries, 
hurtleberries,  and  grapes  of  several  kinds.  The  great  red 
grape  called  the  fox  grape  is  commended  by  William  Penn, 
and  he  thinks  it  will  make  excellent  wine,  if  not  too  sweet, 
yet  little  inferior  to  Frontinac;  it  tastes  like  that  grape,  but 
differs  in  color.  There’s  a white  kind  of  muscadel,  and  a 
little  black  grape,  like  the  cluster  grape  in  England. 
Peaches  are  prodigiously  plentiful  in  this  province,  and  as 
good  as  any  in  England  except  the  Newington  peach.  The 
artificial  product  of  the  country  is  wheat,  barley,  corn,  rye, 
peas,  beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  melons,  muskmelons,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cabbages,  colworts,  potatoes,  radishes,  as  big 
as  parsnips,  onions,  cucumbers,  as  also  turnips,  currants, 
Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  of  which  more  here- 
after. As  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  this  instance  of  it  i§ 
sufficient  to  prove  it.  One  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  whose  planta- 
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tion  was  in  the  Schoolkil  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  had 
with  ordinary  cultivation,  from  one  grain  of  English  barley, 
70  stalks  and  ears  of  that  corn.  ’Tis  known  from  one  bushel 
sown  here  to  reap  40,  often  50,  and  sometimes  60.  Three 
pecks  of  wheat  covers  an  acre.  The  woods  are  adorned  with 
flowers,  excellent,  both  for  colours,  greatness,  figure  and 
variety.  German  Town  is  a corporation  of  high  and  low 
Dutch.  There  are  about  200  houses  in  it.  Peach  trees  are 
planted  all  along  before  the  doors,  which  in  the  time  of 
bloom,  make  a beautiful  road  for  a mile  together.  The  town 
is  very  pleasant  and  airy,  being  wonderfully  cleared  from 
trees.” 

These  observations  were  confirmed  by  other  writers,  and 
will  prove  sufficient  to  show  the  interest  and  vocations  of  the 
early  settlers.  Beyond  doubt,  the  virgin  soil  was  prolific,  for 
Pastorius  recorded:  “When  I dined  with  William  Penn  on 
the  25th  of  August,  after  the  meal  was  finished,  a single 
root  stalk  of  barley  was  brought  in,  which  had  grown  here 
in  a garden,  and  had  on  it  50  green  stalks.  However  all 
single  seeds  do  not  yield  in  such  proportions.” 

As  previously  noted,  there  came  to  German  Town  in 
the  year  1694,  John  Kelpius,  with  a company  of  followers, 
who  for  a time  dwelt  in  the  village,  but  being  Pietists  or 
Mystics,  and  believing  the  “still  small  voice”  within,  spoke 
more  frequently,  more  directly,  more  purely,  without  the 
assistance  of  an  intermediary,  sought  the  seclusion  of  the 
woods  for  liberty,  meditations,  and  prayer.  This  company, 
disciples  of  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  with  Daniel  Geissler, 
Christian  Warmer,  and  Dr.  Christopher  Witt  of  German- 
Town,  located,  and  dwelt  in  lower  Wissahickon  woods  near 
Schuylkill  River,  upon  grounds  to  the  west  of  what  is  now 
known  as  “Hermits’  Glen,”  and  there  planted  a garden  which 
was  conducted  as  an  experimental  garden  for  the  study  of 
plants,  thereby  becoming  so  far  as  known,  the  first  Botanical 
Garden  in  America.  Kelpius’s  garden  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  in  George  Webb’s  “Bachelor  Hall,”  published 
in  1729,  wherein  it  is  stated  that: — 
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“In  our  vast  woods,  what  ever  simples  grow, 

Whose  virtues  none  but  the  Indians  know 
Within  the  confines  of  this  garden  brought, 

To  rise  with  added  lustre  shall  be  taught. 

Then  culled  with  judgment,  each  shall  yield  its  juice 
Saliferous  balsam  to  the  sick  man’s  use.” 

Upon  coming  to  German-Town,  Pastorius  located  upon 
lot  Number  16,  the  site  ot  his  house  now  being  covered  by 
the  imposing  building  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  South  of  Pastorius,  upon  Lot  No.  15,  was  his 
former  servant,  Isaac  Dilbeck,  a man  for  whom  it  may  be 
judged  the  Founder  had  the  highest  regard.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a man  constitutionally  weak,  for  while  crossing 
the  ocean,  Pastorius  wrote : “Isaac  Dilbeck,  who  according  to 
external  appearances  seemed  the  strongest,  remained  sick  the 
longest.”  Also  upon  the  same  authority  March  7,  1684,  we 
learn  that  while  others  were  “in  a healthy  condition”  with 
good  appetites,  “Isaac  Dilbeck  for  the  past  eight  days  was 
somewhat  indisposed,  also  Jacob  Schumacher,  who  on  the 
first  of  October,  cut  his  foot  with  an  axe,  and  could  not  work 
for  a week.”  We  learn  further  these  men  had  common 
faults,  for  this  same  Jacob  Schumacher  had  John  Silans 
before  the  court,  and  compelled  him  to  promise  to  finish  his 
barn  “within  4 weeks  next  coming.” 

Upon  lot  No.  14  south  adjoining,  lived  Cornelius  Bom, 
who  within  a year  after  the  settlement  wrote:  “I  have  here 
a shop  of  many  kinds  of  goods  and  edibles.  Sometimes  I 
ride  out  with  merchandise,  and  sometimes  bring  back  mostly 
from  the  Indians,  and  deal  with  them  in  many  ways.  I 
have  no  rent,  or  tax,  or  excise  to  pay.  I have  a cow  which 
gives  plenty  of  milk,  a horse  to  ride  around.  My  pigs  increase 
rapidly,  so  that  in  the  summer  I had  17,  where  at  first  I had 
only  2.  I have  many  chickens  and  geese,  and  a garden,  and 
shall  next  year  have  an  orchard,  if  I remain  well,  so  that 
my  wife  and  I are  in  good  spirits.” 

Upon  lot  No.  17  immediately  north  of  that  occupied  by 
Pastorius,  Jan  Doeden  built  a house,  and  planted  an  orchard, 
which  extended  across  the  stream  now  coursing  under  present 
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Baynton  Street,  and  north  of  Doeden,  upon  lot  No.  18, 
dwelt  Christian  Warmer. 

We  have  brought  these  characters  into  the  fore  front 
to  present  the  life  of  the  agricultural  settlement,  for  they 
represent  its  progressive  element,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  lived  and  laboured,  must  always  be  Interesting  to 
lovers  of  Germantown.  Cornelius  Bom  occupied  the  lot  upon 
which  now  stands  the  house  of  Major  Edgar  H.  Butler.  The 
“Morris-Littell  House”  is  upon  Isaac  Dilbeck’s  tract.  Jan 
Doeden’s  lot  extended  from  the  Pastorius  tract,  to  present 
“Elbow  Lane,”  and  from  this  lane  to  Walnut  Lane,  was  the 
original  lot  of  Christian  Warmer.  In  1696,  Isaac  Dilbeck, 
“Yeoman,”  sold  to  Daniel  Gelssler,  and  settled  near  “Blue- 
Bell”  in  White  Marsh  Township,  where  he  became  a pillar 
of  Pastor  John  Philip  Boehm’s  church.  Upon  Dilbeck’s 
removal,  Daniel  Gelssler  and  Dr.  Christopher  Witt,  both 
being  “single”  men,  and  having  a good  measure  of  human 
sympathy  in  their  compositions,  settled  together  in  Isaac 
Dilbeck’s  house.  Here  then  was  an  Interesting  group  living 
and  working  together  as  neighbors  and  plant  growers, 
Pastorius  acting  as  justice,  as  teacher,  cultivating  his  garden, 
and  raising  grapes;  Jan  Doeden  farming,  and  growing  pears 
and  apples;  Daniel  Gelssler,  farmer  and  grower  of  garden 
truck;  Christopher  Witt  serving  as  village  doctor,  and  grow- 
ing plants  for  his  pleasure,  edification,  and  for  practical  uses. 
In  1709,  Daniel  Gelssler  sold  to  Christian  Warmer,  retain- 
ing certain  rights,  and  continuing  to  reside  on  the  place. 
Upon  Geissler’s  retirement,  Christopher  Witt  came  to  live 
with  Christian  Warmer  No.  2,  who  upon  the  removal  of  Jan 
Doeden,  occupied  the  property,  Doeden  having  sold  to 
Christian  Warmer,  Sr.,  In  17 ii,  and  Christian  Warmer’s 
daughter  with  her  husband,  settled  in  the  house  previously 
occupied  by  Gelssler  and  Witt.  I have  been  particularly 
minute,  because  of  the  associations  and  their  local  value. 
The  Garden  planted  by  Dr.  Witt,  was,  so  far  as  known,  the 
second  garden  in  America  for  the  study  of  plants.  We  have 
no  record  when  this  garden  was  first  planted,  but  of  It 
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Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  wrote:  “Anno  17 ii,  Christopher 
Witt  removed  his  flower  beds  close  to  my  fence,”  and  in 
1716,  he  dedicated  a poem  to  “Christopher  Witt’s  Fig 
Tree.”  Pastorius  described  his  own  as  “a  pretty  little  garden 
producing  chiefly  cordial,  stomatic,  and  culinary  herbs,”  and 
of  it  he  again  wrote:  “what  wonder  you  then,  that  F.  D.  P. 
likewise  here  many  hours  spends,  and  having  no  money,  on 
usury  lends,  to’s  garden,  and  orchard,  and  vineyard,  such 
times  wherein  he  helps  nature  and  nature  his  rhymes,  because 
they  produced  him  both  victuals  and  drink,  both  medicine 
and  nose-gays,  and  both  paper  and  ink.” 

After  settling  in  the  house  of  Christopher  Warmer,  No. 
2,  Christopher  Witt  planted  his  second  garden  immediately 
north  of  the  Pastorius  garden,  here  as  previously,  Witt  and 
Pastorius  exchanging  notes  by  tossing  them  over  the  division 
fence.  It  was  this  second  garden  of  Dr.  Witt,  conducted  by 
him  when  “well  strickon  in  years,”  which  John  Bartram  in 
1743  visited,  and  unfavorably  criticised. 

In  Germantown,  during  its  formative  period,  as  we 
have  seen,  homes  were  “few  and  far  between,”  and  all 
known  gardens  were  given  to  the  growing  of  kitchen  and 
medicinal  plants.  But  as  the  settlement  progressed,  roof- 
covered  cellars  gave  way  to  houses  of  logs,  so  these  in  turn 
gave  way  to  others  of  wood  and  stone.  From  1683  to  1707 
were  erected  the  stone  houses  of  Thones  Kunder,  Jacob 
Telner,  Isaac  Dilbeck,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Jan  Doeden, 
Jacob  Schumacker,  and  other  like,  but  doubtless  the  most 
pretentious  house  of  the  early  settlement,  was  that  of  Hans 
Milan,  built  in  1690,  and  later  incorporated  in  “Wyck.” 
“Fair-Hill,”  east  of  the  German  tract,  but  frequently 
referred  to  in  connection  with  it,  was  built  in  1716.  Follow- 
ing this  from  the  year  1727  to  1738,  appeared  the  fore 
runners  of  the  representative  type, — “Stenton,”  “Billmeyer” 
or  “Widow  Deshler”  and  “Dirck  Keyser  Houses,”  and  these 
with  their  grounds,  mark  the  highest  garden  development  of 
the  first  period.  They  also  set  the  pace  for  the  expansive 
period  to  follow. 
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From  a certain  view-point,  “Fair  Hill”  is  apart  from 
from  our  subject,  but  from  another  one,  it  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  for  without  question,  it  was  the  model  upon  which 
the  Germantown  early  gardens  of  the  better  class  were  after 
patterned,  and  from  it,  at  a later  period  was  issued  the 
celebrated  “Farmer  Letters”  of  John  Dickinson.  Only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  Pastorius  referred  to  Fair  Hill 
Garden  as  “the  one  keeping  the  finest  I hitherto  have  seen 
in  the  whole  country,  fitted  with  abundance  of  rarities, 
physical,  and  metaphysical.” 

Of  it,  Deborah  Logan  later  wrote,  “Fair  Hill,  built 
and  occupied  by  Isaac  Norris,  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  country  seat  in  Pennsylvania.  The  courts  and 
gardens  were  in  the  taste  of  those  times  with  gravel  walks 
and  parterres.  Many  lofty  trees  were  preserved  around  the 
house,  which  added  greatly  to  its  beauty  and  at  the  time  of 
my  remembrance  the  out-buildings  were  covered  with 
festoons  of  ivy,  and  scarlet  bignonia.” 

Contemporaneous  with  the  gardens  of  Dr.  Witt  was 
the  garden  of  ‘Stenton,”  planted  by  James  Logan  in  1720. 
We  have  no  definite  knowledge  whether  it  was  small  or 
great.  We  do  know,  its  products  were  most  valuable,  for  in 
it,  and  about  it,  Logan  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
interest  and  instruct  his  friends  at  home  and  abroad.  From 
it  in  1735,  James  Logan  communicated  to  Peter  Collinson 
an  account  of  his  experiments  in  maize,  which  was  printed  in 
the  “Philadelphia  transactions”  for  the  year.  These  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  to  investigate  the  sexual  theory  ot 
plants,  which  had  first  been  advanced  byDr.  Nehemiah  Grew. 
An  order  of  plants  by  Robert  Brown  named  Loganiaceae, 
which  includes  the  beautiful  yellow  flowering  jasmine  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  preserves  the  name  of  James  Logan 
to  naturalists,  until  botanical  records  shall  be  no  more.  The 
garden  of  Stenton  so  far  as  preserved,  was  of  the  box- 
bordered  type,  was  known  for  its  fine  trees,  and  especially 
for  an  avenue  of  hemlock  trees  planted  in  1739,  which 
extended  from  the  mansion  to  the  cemetery  near. 
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Of  the  two  remaining  gardens  of  the  better  class  of  the 
formative  period,  the  “Widow  Deshler  Garden,”  and  the 
Dirck  Keyser  Garden,  both  were  of  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
period  which  succeeded,  that  is,  they  preserved  box-bordered 
walks,  which  ran  between  beds  devoted  to  “kitchen”  and 
“flowering  plants.”  The  flower  garden  being  inferior  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  for  Germantown  had  not  sufficiently  advanc- 
ed to  possess  “mansions”  or  to  support  “estates,”  for  as  yet, 
it  was  necessary  for  beauty  and  utility  to  combine,  to  enable 
the  progressive  lover  of  the  beautiful,  while  improving  his 
property,  and  increasing  his  pleasures,  to  keep  honest  with 
himself  and  his  neighbors,  so  to  be  able  to  stand  before  the 
world  and  posterity  in  the  dignity  of  his  worth, 

PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
1740—1854 

The  year  1740  marks  about  the  beginnings  of  important 
movements  in  the  progress  of  Germantown.  As  yet  the 
tortuous  pike  continued  a “dirt-road,” — in  “soft”  weather, 
impassable,  at  all  times  trying  to  those  who  were  compelled 
to  use  it,  though  a few  desirable  cross  roads,  “laid  out”  to 
mills  and  to  other  resorts,  gave  partial  relief.  The  village 
continued  to  straggle  along  for  a mile  or  more,  composed  in 
the  main  of  low  substantial  stone  houses  which  had  succeeded 
the  log  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers,  but  “mansions”  to 
adorn  the  landscapes  were  yet  to  come.  Indeed,  in  the  year 
given,  there  stood  on  the  pike  and  near  it,  in  Germantown, 
only  the  pretentious  buildings  previously  named,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  taverns  and  churches. 

But  a young,  industrious  growing  country  made  trade 
active,  and  the  resultant  required  outlets  of  larger  conveni- 
ence. Trade  and  industry  brought  “means,”  means  helped 
culture,  and  these  with  natural  advantages  of  location,  gave 
opportunities  which  those  equipped  were  prompt  to  accept,  . 
so  that  within  a span  of  63  years,  or  from  1740  to  1803, 
every  large  house  upon  “Main  Street”  from  Negley’s  Hill 
to  Mount  Airy,  all  with  worthy  gardens, — and  such  public 
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buildings  as  Concord  School,  and  Union  School,  or  German- 
town Academy,  appeared  to  enlarge  and  dignify  the  “town.” 

Increasing  importance  offered  greater  attractions,  and 
traveller  students  usually  found  their  way  to  Germantown 
before  leaving  for  home.  After  Pastorius,  the  village  was 
for  a long  time  silent,  and  it  is  mainly  upon  the  records  of 
observing  visitors  that  we  must  depend  for  a fuller 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  The  district 
continued  rural,  but  as  lots  were  sold,  and  as  buildings  were 
erected,  “Main  Street”  came  to  present  a more  solid  front, 
although  for  a long  time  open  fields  extended  far  to  the 
rear.  Joseph  Murter  told  me  that  in  the  year  1820,  and  for 
several  years  after,  the  only  houses  in  Germantown  not  upon 
Main  Street,  were  a very  few  farm  houses  situated  on  the 
side  lanes.  Now,  all  visitors  who  came  to  Germantown  were 
not  favorably  impressed,  and  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment, it  becomes  a duty  to  present  the  “other  side”  of  the 
picture. 

Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  in  1775  wrote,  “I  cannot 
describe  pompous  villas,  or  elegant  gardens,  where  there  are 
none,  unless  I meant  a romance,  and  as  I mean  only  to  divert 
you  with  honest  chat,  I describe  the  country  as  it  is.  Between 
this  city  and  Germantown,  there  is  not  one  elegant  country 
seat,  and  the  greatest  improvements  on  nature,  is  that  on 
their  groves,  owing  by  no  means  to  luxury,  but  to  penury  and 
want.” 

James  Mease  in  18  ii  described  “Germantown  as  a 
summer  retreat  for  a number  of  citizens,  and  excepting  its 
airy  and  elevated  situation,  being  on  the  first  ridge  after  you 
leave  Philadelphia,  it  has  little  to  interest  or  detain 
strangers.” 

Of  it,  Fanny  Kemble  as  late  as  the  year  1835  wrote: 
“The  cross  roads  in  every  direction  were  a mere  succession 
of  long,  dusty,  sandy  pit-falls  or  muddy  quagmires,  where 
on  foot  or  on  horse-back,  rapid  progress  was  equally  impos- 
sible. The  whole  region  from  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
city  to  the  beautiful  crest  of  Chestnut  Hill  over-looking  the 
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wide  expanse  of  smiling  background,  and  purple  distant 
horizon,  was  there  with  its  mean-looking,  scattered  farm 
houses,  and  large  ungainly  barns,  (whatever  may  have  been 
its  agricultural  merits),  uninteresting,  and  uninviting  in  all 
the  human  elements  ot  the  landscape,  dreary  in  Summer, 
desolate  in  Winter,  and  absolutely  void  of  the  civilized 
cheerful  charms  which  should  have  belonged  to  it.” 

Fortuntely  we  know  the  impressions  recorded  were 
neither  complete  nor  entirely  correct,  for  here  there  were 
fine  houses  and  gardens  before  the  visit  of  Deane.  Upon 
Wingohocken,  Cresheim.,  and  Wissahickon  creeks,  important 
paper,  oyle,  grist,  and  fuller  mills,  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion long  before  “The  Picture  of  Philadelphia”  appeared, 
and  with  all  its  barrenness  and  dreariness,  Germantown  had 
served  as  the  capital  of  the  nation,  before  the  days  of  Fanny 
Kemble.  In  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Town,  a line  of 
stages  passed  through  it,  markets  were  held,  tanneries 
flourished,  and  opposite  “Indian  Queen  Lane,”  the  printing 
house  of  Christopher  Saur  had  ably  served  the  common- 
wealth,— for  the  products  of  this  house  were  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  German  settlements  of  the  valleys  of 
Wissahickon,  Stony,  Skippack,  Indian,  Perkiomen,  Swamp, 
Tulpehocken,  Swatara,  Cocalico  and  Conestoga  creeks, — 
throughout  the  country  from  Lehigh  River  to  Susquehanna 
River,  from  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  to  the  mountains  of 
central  New  York,  a positive,  powerful,  influence  for  the 
elevation  of  its  patrons,  and  if  we  believe  disinterested 
observers  as  believe  we  must,  Germantown  from  the  first  was 
an  important,  busy,  developing,  intelligent  community. 

As  indicative  of  its  thought,  in  it  November  17,  1741, 
upon  the  main  road  near  present  Manheim  Street,  was  born 
Adam  Kuhn,  who  in  the  year  1761  was  sent  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  trained  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  to 
his  pupil  dedicated  the  genus  Kuhnia.  Upon  Kuhn’s  return 
to  America  he  practiced  medicine,  and  in  the  Philadelphia 
College,  became  the  first  professor  of  botany  in  America. 

Among  important  visitors  to  Germantown  during  the 
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middle  period  were  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  Major  Robert 
Rogers,  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  others,  who 
recorded  impressions  which  cover  a period  extending  from 
1760  to  1800,  and  after,  there  are  valuable  records  of  resi- 
dents, and  of  late  visitors,  but  these  like  those  of  Samuel 
Carpenter,  Richard  Frame,  and  Robert  Turner  of  the  first 
period,  v/e  shall  pass,  to  present  with  sufficient  detail  the 
reports  of  a few  whose  contributions  are  of  more  value. 

After  William  Penn,  the  most  important  visitor  to 
early  Germantown  was  Prof.  Peter  Kalm,  of  Aobo,  Sweden, 
a naturalist,  who  with  his  servant,  Lars  Youngstroem,  a 
skilled  gardener,  came  to  America  to  study  its  natural 
resources,  and  who  is  remembered  in  Kalmia  Latifolia,  the 
laurel  common  to  our  woods.  In  America,  Peter  Kalm  spent 
three  and  a half  years,  much  of  this  time  being  passed  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  at 
Raccoon,  now  Swedesboro,  in  western  New  Jersey,  he  leav- 
ing the  country  by  the  way  of  Canada,  and  on  reaching 
Stockholm,  published  his  “Travels  in  America”  an  interest- 
ing book,  translated  and  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Peter  Kalm  made  three 
visits  to  Germantown,  spending  each  time  from  two  to  three 
days  with  his  countryman  and  friend  Peter  Cook,  who  had 
a farm  on  west  side  of  Main  Street,  immediately  above  Lime- 
kiln Road,  now  Mermaid  Lane.  On  Saturday,  September 
21,  Thursday,  October  10,  and  Wednesday,  November  13, 
1748,  Kalm  came  to  collect  information,  and  his  accounts 
are  so  satisfactory,  that  we  choose  to  let  him  appear  in  his 
own  words. 

Sept.  21,  1748 ; 

“In  the  afternoon  I rode  with  Mr.  Peter  Cook,  who 
was  a merchant,  born  at  Karlscron  in  Sweden,  to  his  country 
seat,  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  to  the  northwest.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  covered  with  a great 
forest.  The  trees  were  all  with  annual  leaves,  and  I did  not 
see  a single  fir  or  pine.  Most  of  the  trees  were  different  sorts 
of  oak.  But  we  likewise  saw  chestnut  trees,  walnut  trees. 


locust  trees,  apple  trees,  hiccory,  blackberry  bushes  and  the 
like.  The  ground  ceased  to  be  so  even  as  it  was  before,  and 
began  to  look  more  like  the  English  ground,  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys.  We  found  neither  mountains  nor  great 
stones,  and  the  wood  was  so  much  thinned,  and  on  the  ground 
so  uniformly  even,  that  we  could  see  a great  way  between  the 
trees,  under  which  we  rode  without  any  inconvenience  for 
there  were  no  bushes  to  stop  us.  In  some  places,  where  the 
soil  was  thrown  up,  we  saw  some  little  stones  of  that  kind 
of  which  the  houses  here  are  so  generally  built.  I intend 
to  describe  them  in  the  sequel.  As  we  went  on  in  the  woods, 
we  continually  saw  at  moderate  distances,  little  fields,  which 
had  been  cleared  of  the  wood.  Each  of  these  was  a farm. 
These  farms  were  commonly  very  pretty  and  a walk  of  trees 
frequently  led  from  them  to  the  highroad.  The  houses  were 
all  built  of  brick,  or  of  stone,  which  is  here  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.  Every  countryman,  even  though  he  was  the 
poorest  peasant,  had  an  orchard  with  apples,  peaches,  chest- 
nuts, walnuts,  cherries,  quinces,  and  such  fruits  and  some- 
times we  saw  the  vines  climbing  along  them.  The  valleys 
were  frequently  provided  with  little  brooks  which  contained 
a crystal  stream.  The  corn  on  the  sides  of  the  road  was 
almost  all  mown,  and  no  other  grain  besides  maize  and 
buckwheat  was  standing.  The  former  was  to  be  met  with 
near  each  farm  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities.  It  grew  very 
well  and  to  a great  length,  the  stalks  being  from  six  to  ten 
foot  high  and  covered  with  fine  green  leaves.  Buckwheat 
likewise  was  not  very  uncommon,  and  on  some  places,  the 
people  were  beginning  to  reap  it.  I intend  in  the  sequel  to 
be  more  particular  about  the  qualities  and  use  of  these  kinds 
of  corn. 

“After  a ride  of  six  English  miles,  we  came  to  Ger- 
mantown. This  town  has  only  one  street,  but  is  near  two 
English  miles  long.  It  is  for  the  greatest  part  inhabited 
by  Germans,  who  from  time  to  come  from  their  country  to 
North  America,  and  settled  here,  because  they  enjoy  such 
privileges,  as  they  are  not  possessed  of  anywhere  else.  Most 
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of  the  inhabitants  are  tradesmen,  and  make  almost  every- 
thing in  such  quantity  and  perfection  that  in  a short  time 
this  province  will  want  very  little  from  its  mother  country. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  the  stone  which  is  mixed 
with  glimmer,  and  found  everywhere  towards  Philadelphia, 
but  is  more  scarce  further  on.  Several  houses,  however, 
were  made  of  brick.  They  were  commonly  two  stories  high 
and  sometimes  higher.  The  roofs  consisted  of  shingles  of 
the  white  cedar  wood.  Their  shape  resembled  that  of  the 
roofs  in  Sweden,  but  the  angles  they  formed  at  the  top.  were 
either  obtuse,  right-angled  or  acute  according  as  the  slopes 
were  steep  or  easy.  They  sometimes  formed  either  the  half 
of  an  octagon  or  the  half  of  a dodecagon.  Many  of  the 
roofs  were  made  in  such  a manner  that  they  could  be  walked 
upon,  having  a balustrade  round  them.  Many  of  the  upper 
stories  had  balconies  before  them,  from  whence  the  people 
had  a prospect  into  the  street.  The  windows,  even  those  in 
the  third  story,  had  shutters.  Each  home  had  a fine  garden. 
The  town  had  three  churches,  one  for  the  Lutherans,  another 
for  the  Reformed  Protestants,  and  the  third  for  the  Quakers. 
The  inhabitants  were  so  numerous  that  the  street  was  always 
full.  The  Baptists  have  likewise  a meeting  house. 

“Sept.  22nd.  After  1 had  been  at  church,  I employed 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  conversing  with  the  most  con- 
siderable people  in  town,  who  lived  here  for  a long  while,  and 
I enquired  into  the  curiosities  hereabouts.  Mr.  Cook  had  a 
fine  spring  near  his  country  seat.  It  came  from  a sandy  hill 
and  afforded  water  enough  constantly  to  fill  a little  house. 
Just  above  this  spring,  Mr.  Cook  had  erected  a building  from 
those  above  mentioned  glittering  stones,  into  which  were  put 
many  jugs,  and  other  earthern  vessels  full  of  milk,  for  it  kept 
very  well  in  cold  water  during  the  great  heat  with  which  the 
summer  is  attended  here.  I afterwards  met  with  many 
houses  which  were  situated  like  this  on  springs  and  therefore 
were  destined  to  keep  the  meat  and  milk  fresh.  Almost  all 
the  enclosures  around  the  corn-fields  and  meadows  hereabouts 
were  made  of  planks  fastened  in  a horizontal  direction. 
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“I  only  perceived  a hedge  of  privet  in  one  single  place. 
The  enclosures  were  not  made  like  ours,  for  the  people  here 
take  posts  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  make  two  or 
three  holes  into  them,  so  that  there  was  a distance  of  two 
feet  and  above  between  them.  Such  a post  does  the  same 
service  as  two  and  sometimes  three  posts  are  scarce  sufficient. 
The  posts  were  fastened  in  the  ground,  at  two  or  three 
fathoms  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  holes  in  them 
kept  up  the  planks,  which  were  nine  inches  and  sometimes  a 
foot  broad,  and  lay  above  each  other,  from  one  post  to  the 
next.  Such  an  enclosure  therefore  looked,  at  a distance,  like 
the  hurdles  in  which  we  enclose  the  sheep  at  night  in  Sweden. 
They  were  really  no  closer  than  hurdles,  being  only  destined 
to  keep  out  the  greater  animals,  such  as  cows  and  horses.  The 
hogs  are  kept  near  the  farm  houses,  everywhere  about  Phila- 
delphia, and  therefore  this  enclosure  does  not  need  to  be 
made  closer  on  their  account.  Chestnut  trees  were  commonly 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  because  this  wood  keeps  longest 
against  putrefaction,  and  an  enclosure  made  of  it  can  stand 
for  thirty  years  together.  But  where  no  chestnut  wood  was 
to  be  got,  the  white  and  likewise  the  black  oaks  Avere  taken 
for  that  purpose.  Of  all  kinds  of  wood,  that  of  the  red 
cedar  holds  out  the  longest.  The  greatest  quantity  of  it  is 
bought  up  here,  for  near  Philadelphia  it  is  not  plentiful 
enough,  to  be  made  use  of  for  enclosures,  however,  there  are 
m.any  enclosures  near  the  town  made  of  this  wood.  The  best 
wood  for  fuel  in  everybody’s  opinion  is  the  hiccory,  or  a 
species  of  walnut,  but  it  heats  well,  but  is  not  good  for 
enclosures,  since  it  cannot  Vvell  withstand  putrefaction  when 
it  is  in  the  open  air.  The  wTite  and  black  oaks  are  next  in 
goodness  for  fuel. 

“The  v/oods  v/ith  w'hich  Philadelphia  is  surrounded 
w^ould  lead  one  to  conclude  that  fuel  must  be  cheap  there. 
But  it  is  far  from  being  so,  because  the  great  and  high  forest 
near  the  towns  is  the  property  of  some  people  of  quality  and 
fortune,  who  do  not  regard  the  money  which  they  could 
make  of  them..  They  do  not  sell  so  much  as  they  require  for 
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their  own  use,  and  much  less  would  they  sell  it  to  others.  But 
they  leave  the  trees  for  times  to  come,  expecting  that  wood 
v/ill  become  much  more  scarce.  However,  they  sell  it  to 
joiners,  coach-makers,  and  other  artists,  who  pay  exorbitantly 
for  it.  For  a quantity  of  hiccory  of  eight  foot  in  length  and 
four  in  depth,  and  the  pieces  being  likewise  four  foot  long, 
they  paid  at  present  eighteen  shillings  of  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rency. But  the  same  quantity  of  oak  only  came  to  twelve 
shillings.  The  people  who  came  at  present  to  sell  wood  in 
the  market  were  peasants,  who  lived  at  a great  distance  from 
the  town.  Everybody  complained  that  fuel  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  was  risen  in  price  to  many  times  as  much  again  as 
it  had  been,  and  to  account  for  this,  the  following  reasons 
were  given : 

“The  town  is  increased  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  four  or 
six  times  bigger  and  more  populous  than  what  some  old 
people  have  known  it  to  be,  when  they  were  young.  Many 
brick  kilns  have  been  made  hereabouts  which  require  a great 
quantity  of  wood.  The  country  is  likewise  more  cultivated 
than  it  useci  to  be,  and  consequently  great  woods  have  been 
cut  down  for  that  purpose,  and  the  farms  built  in  those  places 
likewise  consume  a quantity  of  wood.  Lastly  they  melt  iron 
out  of  the  ore  in  several  places  about  the  town,  and  this  work 
always  goes  on  without  interruption.  For  these  reasons,  it 
is  concluded  in  future  times  Philadelphia  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  a great  price  for  wood. 

“The  wine  of  blackberries,  which  has  a very  fine  taste, 
is  m.ade  in  the  following  manner:  The  juice  of  the  black- 
berries is  pressed  out  and  put  in  a vessel,  with  half  a gallon 
of  this  juice,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  well  mixed.  Three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  are  added  to  this  mixture,  which 
must  then  stand  for  a while,  and  after  that  it  is  fit  to  use. 
Cherry  wine  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  when  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  the  stones  be  not 
crushed,  for  they  give  the  wine  a bad  taste.  They  make 
brandy  from  peaches  here,  after  the  following  method.  The 
fruit  is  cut  asunder  and  the  stones  are  taken  out.  The  pieces 
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of  fruit  are  then  put  into  a vessel,  where  they  are  left  for 
three  weeks  or  a month,  till  they  are  quite  putrid.  They 
are  then  put  into  the  distilling  vessel,  and  the  brandy  Is  made 
and  afterwards  distilled  over  again.  This  brandy  is  not 
good  for  people  who  have  a more  refined  taste,  but  it  is  only 
for  the  common  kind  of  people,  such  as  workmen  and  the 
like.  Apples  yield  a brandy,  when  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  peaches.  But  for  this  purpose  those  apples 
are  chiefly  taken  which  fall  from  the  trees  before  they  are 
ripe.  The  American  Nightshade,  or  Phytolacca  Decandra, 
grov/s  abundantly  near  the  farms,  on  the  high  road,  in  hedges 
and  bushes,  and  in  several  places  in  the  fields.  Whenever  I 
came  to  any  of  these  places,  I was  sure  of  finding  this  plant 
in  great  abundance.  Most  of  them  had  red  berries,  which 
grew  in  bunches,  and  looked  very  tempting,  though  they 
were  not  at  all  fit  for  eating.  Some  of  these  plants  were  yet 
in  flower.  In  some  places,  such  as  in  hedges,  and  near  the 
houses,  they  sometimes  grow  two  fathoms  high.  But  in  the 
fields  were  always  low,  yet  I could  nowhere  perceive  that  the 
cattle  had  eaten  of  It.  A German  of  this  place  who  was  a 
confectioner,  told  me  that  the  dyers  gathered  the  roots  of 
this  plant  and  made  a fine  red  dye  of  them.” 

We  cannot  here,  as  we  should  like,  give  Prof.  Kalm’s 
account  in  full,  but  before  proceeding  to  other  data  of  his 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  let  us  have  a side  light  upon  his 
humor,  as  indicated  by  a story  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Sleidorn, 
of  Germantown.  The  Indians  about  these  parts  were  res- 
pected for  their  honesty  and  peaceful  habits,  and  some  were 
celebrated  for  their  keenness.  For  “sport,”  this  Mr.  Sleidorn 
asked  “a  venerable  old  American  savage”  a question  in  the 
Bible,  which  he  answered  satisfactorily,  and  who  “at  the 
same  time  asked  leave  to  propose  a question  in  turn,”  which 
Sleidorn  granted.  The  old  man  then  asked,  “Who  was  the 
first  Quaker”  ? Sleidorn  answered  it  was  uncertain,  that  some 
took  one  person  for  it,  and  some  another;  but  the  cunning 
old  fellow  told  him,  “You  are  mistaken,  sir,  Mordecai  was 
the  first  Quaker,  for  he  would  not  take  off  his  hat  to  Haman.” 
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On  October  lo,  1748,  Peter  Kalm  again  accompanied 
Mr.  Cook  to  his  country  seat,  where  he  “had  a paper  mill,  on 
a little  brook,  and  all  the  coarser  sorts  of  paper  are  manu- 
factured in  it.  It  is  now  annually  rented  for  fifty  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,” — so  our  chronicler  records.  We, 
however,  must  pass  many  of  Kalm’s  Germantown  notes  of 
value,  to  include  notes  upon  our  subject,  for  Kalm’s  descrip- 
tions have  been  singularly  overlooked,  and  I know  no  writer 
who  shows  the  life  of  early  Germantown  so  clearly  as  he. 

“In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cook,”  Kalm  records,  ‘-‘was  a 
raddish  which  was  in  the  loose  soil  grown  so  big  as  to  be 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  Everybody  that  saw  it,  owned  it 
was  uncommon  to  see  them  of  such  a size.”  “The  Polytrichum 
Commune,”  a species  of  moss,  grew  plentifully  in  wet  and 
low  meadows  between  the  woods,  and  in  several  places  quite 
covered  them,  as  our  mosses  cover  the  meadows  in  Sweden. 
It  was  likewise  plentiful  on  hills.  Agriculture  was  in  a very 
bad  state  hereabouts. 

“When  a person  had  bought  a piece  of  land,  which 
perhaps  had  never  been  ploughed  since  the  creation,  he  cut 
down  part  of  the  wood,  tore  up  the  roots,  ploughed  the 
ground,  sowed  corn  on  it,  and  the  first  time  got  a plentiful 
crop.  But  the  same  land  being  tilled  for  several  years  suc- 
cessively, without  being  manured,  it  at  last  must,  of  course, 
lose  its  fertility.  Its  possessor,  therefore,  leaves  it  fallow, 
and  proceeds  to  another  part  of  his  ground,  which  he  treats 
in  the  same  manner.  Thus  he  goes  on  till  he  has  changed  a 
great  part  of  his  possessions  into  corn  fields  and  by  that 
means  deprived  the  ground  of  its  fertility.  He  then  returns 
to  the  first  field,  which  now  is  pretty  well  recovered;  this  he 
again  tills  as  long  as  it  will  afford  him  a good  crop,  but  when 
its  fertility  is  exhausted,  he  leaves  it  fallow  again,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rest  as  before.”  “Almost  all  the  houses  here- 
abouts were  built  either  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  those  of  stone 
were  more  numerous.” 

“Germantown,  which  is  about  two  English  miles  long, 
had  no  other  houses,  and  the  country  thereabouts  were  all 
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built  of  stone.  But  there  are  several  varieties  of  that  stone, 
which  is  commonly  miade  use  of  in  buildings.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  a black  or  grey  glimmer,  running  in  undulated 
veins,  the  spaces  between  their  bendings  being  Idled  up  with 
grey,  loose,  sm.all  grained  limestone,  which  was  easily  friable. 
Some  transparent  particles  of  quartz  were  scattered  in  the 
mass,  of  which  the  glimmer  made  the  greatest  part.  It  was 
very  easy  to  be  cut,  and  with  proper  tools  could  readily  be 
shaped  into  any  form.  Som.etimies,  however,  the  pieces 
consisted  of  a black,  small  grained  glimmer,  a white  small 
grained  sandstone,  and  some  particles  of  quartz,  and  the 
several  constituent  parts  were  well  mixed  together.”  Here 
follows  a description  of  the  method  of  building  the  houses, 
which  when  erected,  “the  inside  of  the  wall  is  made  smooth, 
covered  with  mortar  and  white-washed.  It  has  not  been 
observed  that  this  kind  of  stone  attracts  the  moisture  in  a 
rainy  or  wet  season.” 

November  13,  1748,  Peter  Kalm  spent  two  days  in 
Germantown  and  records  principally  the  sm.aller  animals 
which  frequented  its  streams  and  woods.  He  also  wrote, 
“The  leaves  were  at  present  fallen  from  all  the  trees;  both 
from  oaks,  and  from  all  those  which  have  deciduous  leaves, 
and  they  covered  the  ground  in  the  woods  six  inches  deep. 
The  great  quantity  of  leaves  which  drop  annually  would 
necessarily  seem  to  encrease  the  upper  black  mould  greatly. 
However,  it  is  not  above  three  or  four  inches  thick  in  the 
woods,  and  under  it  lays  a brick  colored  clay,  mixed  with  a 
sand  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a soil  which 
in  all  probability  has  not  been  stirred,  should  be  covered  with 
so  little  black  mmuld;  but  I shall  speak  of  this  in  the  sequel.” 
We  shall  now  part  from  Kalm  and  his  lifelike  account  to 
which  for  complete  details,  those  interested  are  referred  to 
Volume  I,  of  his  important  book. 

Contemporaneous  with  Peter  Kalm,  and  one  of  the  most 
observing  visitors  to  Germantown  v/as  Gottlieb  Mittelberger, 
who  in  1754  wrote,  “The  people  live  v/ell,  especially  on  all 
sorts  of  grain,  which  thrives  very  well,  because  the  soil  is 
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wild  and  fat.  They  grow  chiefly  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  cabbage  and  turnips.  They 
also  have  good  cattle,  fast  horses,  and  many  bees.” 
“Hogs  and  poultry,  especially  turkeys,  are  raised  by  almost 
everybody.  In  this  country,  the  chickens  are  not  put  in 
houses  by  night,  nor  are  they  looked  after;  but  they  sit 
summer  and  winter  upon  the  trees  near  the  houses;  every 
evening  many  a tree  is  so  full  of  chickens  that  the  boughs 
bend  beneath  them.  The  poultry  is  in  no  danger  from  beasts 
of  prey,  because  every  plantation  owner  has  a big  dog,  if  not 
more,  at  large  around  the  house.”  “Peach  and  cherry  trees 
many  a farmer  plants  in  whole  avenues  from  one  plantation 
to  the  other,  and  they  yield  an  abundant  crop.  One  sort  of 
peaches  are  inside  and  outside  red  as  large  as  a lemon,  but 
round  and  smooth,  and  they  are  ripe  about  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day”  (August  twenty- fourth) . “Again  there  are  some  waxen 
yellow,  red  streaked,  and  green  as  grass. 

“There  is  also  a sort  called  clingstones;  they  are 
sweet  when  they  are  ripe;  they  are  often  preserved  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  like  cucumbers.  Pears  there  are  but  few, 
and  damsons  none,  because  they  will  not  thrive,  and  are  often 
spoiled  by  the  mildew.”  “In  Pennsylvania,  as  throughout 
North  America,  from  Acadia  to  Mexico,  plenty  of  wild 
black  and  white  vines  may  be  seen,  which  grow  in  the  forests 
around  the  oak  trees  and  along  the  hedges.  Many  a vine 
is  at  the  bottom  as  thick  as  a tree,  and  it  often  is  so  full  of 
grapes  that  the  boughs  of  the  trees  bend  beneath  them. 

“In  the  blossom  time  the  grapes  have  a very  strong 
odor,  and  in  October  they  are  ripe.  They  make  some  wine 
of  them,  but  it  costs  much  sugar.  Large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  taken  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia.  Such  grapes  would 
be  much  better  if  the  vines  were  cut  as  in  Europe,  but  as  the 
people  live  too  far  apart,  and  as  the  wild  animals  and  birds 
would  do  much  injury  to  the  vines,  there  will  be  no  vine 
growing  for  a long  time  to  come.” 

Mittelberger  of  course  wrote  in  a general  way  of  the 
country  lying  between  Germantown  and  Trappe,  and  while 
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his  conclusions  do  not  always  satisfy,  his  observations  fairly 
acquaint  us  with  the  methods  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  He 
further  continues : 

“Sassafras  trees,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
are  plentiful  here;  the  best  heart-tea  can  be  made  of  its 
blossoms;  the  wood  and  the  roots  are  especially  good  for 
medicines.  There  are  trees  that  are  as  thick  as  a man  around 
the  loins.  The  leaves  look  and  smell  like  laurel  leaves;  the 
blossoms  are  gold-colored,  just  like  the  primrose,  but  much 
finer.  For  my  home  journey,  I collected  and  took  with  us  a 
package  of  sassafras  flowers  or  blossoms,  which  were  my 
best  medicine  on  my  voyage.  There  are  many  sugar  trees 
(maple)  here  which  are  as  thick  and  high  as  an  oak-tree;  in 
spring,  when  they  are  in  full  sap,  the  sugar-water  may  be 
tapped  from  them.”  “The  sugar  trees  usually  stand  in 
forests  near  the  brooks,  and  they  grow  wild.  The  beautiful 
tulip  trees  grow  frequently  here.  In  the  month  of  May, 
when  they  are  in  blossoms,  they  are  full  of  tulips;  these  look 
yellow  and  tabled  red,  and  are  as  natural  as  those  that  grow 
out  of  the  ground  (from  bulbs.)  The  trees  are  as  thick  and 
high  as  the  tallest  cherry-trees.  I saw  another  species  of  tulip 
trees  with  their  blossoms  which  are  planted  in  the  gardens, 
but  are  not  larger  than  dwarf  apple  or  pear  trees;  they  do 
not  bloom  until  August,  and  are  white  and  tabied  red.  Of 
the  first-named  larger  species  of  tulip-trees  no  blossoms  are 
seen  until  they  are  twenty  years  old  and  over.  Many  other 
kinds  and  species  of  trees,  flowers  and  herbs,  and  also  grain 
are  found  in  America.  The  daisy,  for  Instance,  which  is 
so  frequent,  and  therefore  so  little  esteemed  with  us,  is  as 
rare  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
in  Europe  can  be,  and  it  is  planted  in  the  gardens  as  a rare 
flower.  Quite  as  rare  there,  is  the  juniper-shrub,  which  is 
esteemed  much  higher  than  the  Rosemary  with  us,  and  the 
juniper-berries  are  sold  for  a higher  price  than  peppercorns. 
The  juniper-shrubs  are  also  cultivated  in  gardens.  Quite  as 
rare  are  all  other  European  flowers  and  herbs,  and  so,  what 
is  not  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  is  rare  and  dear  in 
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America;  and  vice-versa,  what  is  not  highly  esteemed  here 
is  precious  in  Germany.”  “All  through  Pennsylvania  not  a 
single  meadow-saffron  is  seen  in  the  gardens  and  meadows 
in  autumn.  The  wood  in  the  above-named  new  country 
grows  fast  and  is  much  taller,  but  less  durable  than  with  us. 
It  is  quite  surprising  how  dense  the  forests  are,  and  what 
beautiful,  smooth,  thick  and  tall  trees  they  contain.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  trees,  mostly  oaks,  but  they  are  not  so 
fruitful  as  those  in  Germany.  Often  there  are  also  beech- 
trees  but  not  many.  Birch-trees  are  rarely  found,  -but  I saw 
some  that  were  very  tall  and  as  thick  as  a thick  oak  tree.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  Poplars;  they  have  soft  wood 
which  looks  snow-white  inside;  there  are  many  of  them. 
Walnut  trees  are  exceedingly  plentiful;  this  beautiful  coffee- 
brown  and  hard-wood  is  precious  and  useful,  because  all 
sorts  of  fine  and  elegant  household  furniture  are  made  of  it. 
When  cut,  a great  deal  of  it  is  shipped  to  Holland,  England, 
Ireland,  and  other  countries  where  it  brings  a high  price. 
These  walnut-trees  bear  every  year  nuts  which  are  as  large 
as  a medium-sized  apple,  from  which  much  oil  is  made.  They 
have  bark  and  leaves  like  our  large  nut  trees.  Our  large 
German  walnut-trees  are  little  cultivated  as  yet.  There  are 
but  few  hazel-nut  shrubs  in  the  forests,  but  of  chestnut- 
trees  there  is  a multitude;  no  less  so  of  hecker  (hickory)  nuts 
which  are  larger  than  hazel-nuts,  but  are  held  in  little 
esteem.  Indian  or  wild  cherry  trees  are  not  seen  very 
frequently;  I myself  broke  such  Indian  cherries  from  the 
trees  and  ate  them,  but  they  are  not  as  good  as  European 
cherries.  In  the  Pennsylvania  forests  one  finds  no  thorn  or 
sloe  hedges,  no  downy  gooseberries  and  the  like.  The  great- 
est ornament  of  the  forests  are  the  beautiful  and  excellent 
cedar-trees ; they  grow  mostly  on  the  high  mountains. 

“The  wood  has  a very  strong  odor,  is  as  light  as  foam, 
and  especially  precious  for  organ  pipes,  for  the  pipes  made 
of  said  cedar-wood  have  a much  finer  and  purer  tone  than 
those  of  tin,  of  which  I have  seen  sufficient  proofs.  All 
homes  in  Philadelphia  are  roofed  with  shingles  of  cedar- 
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wood.  When  a heavy  rain  pours  down  upon  it,  this  wood 
sounds  like  a roof  of  copper  or  brass.”  So  Mittelberger 
moves  on  in  his  entertaining  narrative,  every  page  being 
crowed  with  valuable  information.  He  homeward  sailed  in 
the  year  1754,  and  after  a stormy  ocean  voyage,  and  by  way 
of  the  River  Thames,  reached  London,  England,  October 
tenth,  so  grateful  that  he  wTOte,  “We  all  thanked  God  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  I kissed  the  ground  with  joy,  and 
took  to  heart  the  107th  Psalm.” 

In  “History  of  New  Sweden,”  Israel  Acrelius,  an 
observer  who  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the  year  1756, 
records:  “Germantown,  6 miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is  3 
miles  long.  It  has  one  principal  street,  which  is  a public 
wagon  road,  and  305  houses.  Its  inhabitants  are  generally 
German  merchants.” 

Of  the  country  about  Philadelphia  Acrelius  write:  “Yet 
most  of  the  farms  are  already  cleared.  Some  miles  up  in 
the  country  but  few  places  are  to  be  seen  where  the  stumps  do 
not  still  stand  thick  upon  the  ground.  Not  one  half  of  the 
forests  are  cleared  off  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  clearing  is 
not  made  by  the  destructive  burning  of  the  trees,  whereby 
the  fertile  soil  is  converted  into  ashes  and  carried  away  by 
the  winds.  Some  sticks  or  stumps  may  be  thus  burned  so  as 
to  put  them  almost  entirely  out  of  the  way.  As  labor  is  very 
high,  so  sometimes  only  the  bushes  and  undergrowths  are 
removed;  but  the  large  trees  are  still  left  standing,  but 
around  these  a score  is  cut,  and  they  then  dry  up  within  the 
first  year,  and  thus  some  fall  down ; so  one  may  see  fields  filled 
with  dry  trees,  and  a heavy  crop  of  grain  growing  under 
them.” 

Progress,  if  it  sometimes  appeared  slow,  was  steady,  and 
we  find  that  upon  the  “Great-Road,”  and  oposite  to  what 
is  now  Armat  Street,  was  started  by  Christian  Lehman,  one 
of  the  earliest  nurseries  in  the  colonies, — and  without  question 
the  first  in  Germantown  for  the  commerical  growing  of  plants. 

The  necessity  for  this  was  apparent,  for  Judge  William 
Allen,  who  lived  at  his  country  place  named  “Mount  Airy,” 
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and  situated  upon  the  pike  opposite  Livezey’s  Lane,  now 
Allen’s  Lane,  November  26,  1753,  wrote  D.  Barclay  & Son, 
his  London  agents,  for  “one  parcel  of  best  early  readings, 
20  oz.  of  early  Battersea  Cabbage,  one  oz.  of  the  Russia, 
and  one  ounce  of  every  sort  of  cabbage  that  is  esteemed  to 
be  very  good,  and  one  oz.  of  each  of  the  Savoy  kind.”  Also 
“2  ounces  of  colly-flower”  for,  as  he  continued,  “I  live  in  the 
country  in  the  summer  season,  and  a good  part  of  my  amuse- 
ment is  a kitchen  garden.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
seeds.” 

December  4,  1762,  Judge  Allen  shipped  to  William 
Hopkins  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  London,  a box  contain- 
ing “104  sorts  of  the  seeds  of  forest  trees,  and  shrubs,  etc., 
of  this  country  for  my  Lord  Gage,” — thus  showing  his 
knowledge,  his  interest,  and  a pressing  local  need. 

As  Indicated  by  Townsend  Ward,  the  following  appear- 
ed in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  of  April  12,  1768  : “To  be 
sold,  a choice  parcel  of  well  grown  English  walnut-trees,  as 
well  as  pear,  and  apricot,  and  a curious  variety  of  the  best 
and  largest  sorts  from  England  of  grafted  plum-trees  fit  for 
transplanting  this  spring,  or  next  fall,  as  well  as  a great 
variety  of  beautiful  double  hyacinths  roots,  and  tulip  roots, 
next  Summer  Season,  and  most  other  things  in  the  flower  or 
fruit  tree  nursery  way,  by  Christian  Lehman.”  “N.  B.  He 
likewise  (on  request  if  bespoken  in  time)  maketh  up  parcels 
of  curious  plants,  shrubs,  and  seeds  of  the  growth  of  this 
climate,  in  such  manner  as  best  secures  them,  according  to 
what  country  or  climate  they  are  designated  to  be  trans- 
planted.” As  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  Revolutionary 
War  put  a stop  to  all  improvements,  and  destitution  over-ran 
the  land.  At  this  time  a most  interesting  account  is  that  of 
John  David  Schoepf,  who  refers  to  Germantown  as  being 
“between  2 and  3 miles  long.  All  the  houses  stand  off  more 
or  less  from  each  other  and  each  one  has  around,  or  near  it, 
grounds,  gardens,  and  thrifty  out-buildings.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  well  and  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  some 
indeed  are  really  beautiful.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  house  at 
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the  northern  end  of  the  place  in  which  Col.  Musgrave  in  the 
action  of  1776-77,  with  a company  of  British  Light  Infantry, 
defended  himself  so  bravely  against  a large  body  of  the 
American  Army.”  Schoepf  also  refers  to  the  fact,  that  “in 
the  direction  of  Germantown  there  are  still  many  sad  traces 
of  the  war  in  burned  and  ruined  houses.”  This  was  in  the 
year  1784,  and  we  further  learn  from  the  work  of  Schoepf, 
that  Germantown  was  again  upon  the  upward  move, — for 
“there  are  many  well-to-do  people  among  the  inhabitants;  and 
much  property  and  many  houses  here  are  owned  by  Phila- 
delphians, who  make  use  of  this  place  as  a Summer  retreat, — 
and  in  general,  on  account  of  its  nearness,  frequent  excursions 
are  made  hither.  On  Sundays,  the  whole  road  is  covered 
with  the  wagons  and  carriages  of  the  pleasure-loving  Philadel- 
phians.” 

This  also  coincides  with  the  description  of  the  Rev.  John 
C.  Ogden,  who  15  years  later  stated,  “The  houses  in  German- 
town are  very  universally  shaded  with  weeping-willows,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  and  other  ornamental  trees.  The  gardens 
are  under  excellent  cultivation,  with  valuable  fields  to  their 
rear.” 

For  a period,  let  us  now  pass  from  Germantown  proper, 
to  its  Immediate  vicinity.  Along,  or  near  Old  York  Road, 
are  a few  noted  places,  which  may  not  be  wholly  Ignored, 
because  they  have  always  been  associated  with  Germantown. 
These  are  “Solitude,”  “Champlost,”  “Fairfield,”  “Butler- 
Place”  and  “Bonneval  Cottage.” 

“Solitude”  is  situated  east  of  Old  York  Road  and 
Fisher’s  Lane.  Once  it  was  interesting  both  historically,  and 
floriculturally.  Now  Improvements  have  left  little  more  than 
memories,  so  that  its  glories,  like  those  of  “Fair-Hill”  and 
“Stenton”  are  largely  of  the  past.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  “Champlost,”  situated  upon  Fisher’s  Lane,  east  of 
Old  York  Road.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  brought  to  its 
perfection  by  the  Fox  family,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
grounds,  its  gardens,  and  for  its  magnificent  trees, — now  the 
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city  has  settled  upon  it.  Shortly  after  leaving  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Drinker  and  family,  as  a Summer  residence, 
occupied  “Clearfield”  up  Old  York  Road  east  of  “Stenton.” 
In  the  year  1794  she  wrote,  “Since  we  have  been  at  ‘Clear- 
field’ I have  lost  one  of  my  amusements,  as  I cannot  hear 
how  the  time  passes.  When  at  home  in  ye  city,  the  hour  is 
often  repeated  in  my  ears  by  the  two  town  clocks,  our  own 
clock,  and  the  watchman’s.  The  chief  noises  that  occur  here 
are  the  market-waggons,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks.”  April  10,  1796,  Elizabeth  Drinker  again 
wrote:  “Our  yard  and  garden  look  most  beautiful.  The 
trees  in  full  bloom,  the  red  and  white  blossoms  intermixed 
with  green  leaves,  which  are  just  putting  out.  Flowers  of 
several  sorts  bloom  in  our  little  garden.”  The  floral  wealth  of 
“Clearfield’’  continues,  and  its  present  owner  is  Mrs.  Philip 
C.  Garrett.  " 

Chronologically  should  now  be  presented  the  gardens 
and  nursery  of  Bernard  McMahon,  but  these  we  shall 
temporarily  pass  to  complete  the  short  excursion  upon  York 
Road.  Quoting  from  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society’s  Report  of  1830:  “ ‘Butler  Place’  is  a beautiful  place 
6 miles  from  town,  on  the  Old  York  Road.  On  viewing  this 
estate,  our  attention  was  immediately  drawn  to  the  handsome 
hedges  of  Hornbeam,  and  Prunus  Canadensis.  We  were 
delighted  with  the  latter,  never  having  seen  it  before;  its  fine 
green  foliage  contrasts  very  sweetly  with  the  delicate  appear- 
ance of  the  tender  shoots.  These  hedges  are  trimmed 
periodically  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  refreshing 
shade  of  the  numerous  walks,  all  swept  as  clean  as  a parlour 
floor,  add  to  the  charms  of  this  place.  Many  of  these  walks 
are  tastefully  ornamented  with  orange,  lemon,  shaddock, 
neriums  and  other  exotics;  among  which  we  observed  a myrtle 
10  years  old,  raised  from  seed.  It  has  large  ovate  foliage, 
similar  to  the  Eugenia  uniflora.  This  myrtle  is  highly  orna- 
mental, and  richly  deserving  of  cultivation.  Here  is  likewise 
a lemon  of  the  Saint  Helena  variety,  raised  from  seed.  The 
fruit  grows  large,  of  a high  colour,  and  much  warted.  The 
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greenhouse  is  45  feet  long,  the  framing  ample  for  early 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

“Nothing  in  these  grounds  pleased  us  more  than  the 
perfect  order  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  contains  about  two 
acres,  and  is  indeed  a picture  of  culinary  horticulture.  There 
are  4 walks  in  the  length  and  9 in  the  breadth;  all  Interesting 
at  right  angles,  and  making  24  divisions,  besides  borders; 
and  these  divisions  are  cropt  with  vegetables  In  the  finest 
order;  each  division  having  its  own  crop  (not  intermixed  as 
we  see  In  most  gardens)  which  is  through  every  stage  attend- 
ed with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  walks  gravelled  and 
edges  with  box-wood  neatly  clipped;  and  all  exhibiting  a 
lovely  specimen  of  art.  A half  acre  of  other  ground  is 
devoted  to  flowers  and  decorative  shrubs.  On  the  whole  we 
can  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  a finer  kept  or  better 
regulated  kitchen  garden  on  this  continent.  Indeed  It  will 
bear  comparison  with  European  gardens  of  the  highest 
cultivation,  according  to  Its  size;  and  what  is  exceedingly 
gratifying,  is,  that  the  gardener  is  a native  American,  and 
has  superintended  the  place  14  years,  which  shows  at  once 
capacity  and  constancy.  We  are  glad  to  see  those  born 
among  us,  begin  to  relish  the  minute  and  orderly  labor  of  the 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds.  Here-to-fore  the  plough  with 
them  has  been  preferred  to  the  spade,  and  emigrants  alone 
have  adopted  amongst  us  the  slow  and  patient  toil  of 
Horticulture.”  This  was  written  while  the  place  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
important  “Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture,” and  is  so  pleasing  that  we  shall  not  quote  from 
Fanny  Kemble’s  “Records  of  Later-Life”  wherein  5 years 
later,  Butler  Place  is  very  differently  described.  The  garden- 
er here  to  Pierce  Butler  was  James  Leddy. 

“Bonneval  Cottage,”  the  last  place  we  may  now  stop 
at  upon  Old  York  Road,  was  built  In  the  year  1745,  and  a 
few  years  later  was  occupied  by  Dr.  George  De  Bennevllle, 
who  having  once  served  as  Pharmacist  to  Christopher  Sauer, 
after  located  at  Oley,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  place  In 
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the  year  1755  he  returned  to  practice  medicine  in  German- 
town and  vicinity.  Dr.  De  Benneville  was  a remarkable 
character,  was  greatly  respected,  and  long  faithfully  served 
the  community.  He  loved  trees  and  flowers,  and  a large 
buttonwood  tree  yet  standing  near  the  house  was  planted  by 
him  in  the  year  1768.  His  garden,  in  part  surviving,  was  of 
the  prevailing  type,  box-bordered.  With  continued  pros- 
perity came  a demand  for  something  better,  so  larger  houses 
v/ere  built,  grounds  were  graded,  and  gardens  were  improv- 
ed. Also  with  a demand  for  experts  to  plan  gardens,  came 
a demand  for  nurseries  to  supply  stock  to  plant  them,  for 
without  sources  of  supply,  and  a variety  for  selections,  “old 
world”  effects  would  have  been  impossible.  Therefore  in 
thinking  of,  or  in  comparing  the  gardens  of  this  period  with 
those  of  an  earlier  one,  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1800  there  were  no  nurseries  of  first  importance 
in  all  America.  Collectors  of  seeds  and  growers  of  small 
fruits  and  fruit-trees,  there  were,  though  these  were  few  in 
number,  and  their  growings  were  almost  solely  to  meet 
practical  demands.  At  this  time  rare  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  were  imported,  were  costly,  and  by  reason 
of  slow  sailing  vessels,  importations  were  not  always  received 
in  good  condition.  Near  Philadelphia,  ’tis  true,  were  early  the 
nurseries  of  John  Bartram,  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  but 
their  growings,  though  worthy,  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
productions  of  a later  period. 

The  most  important  nursery  affecting  Germ.antown  of 
the  middle  period,  was  that  established  in  the  year  1809  by 
Bernard  McMahon  upon  a lane,  which  found  an  outlet  from 
Germantown  Road,  2 miles  south  of  Stenton,  the  exact  and 
complete  site  of  this  nursery  becoming  “Oakdale  Park,” 
which  is  now  Fotterall  Park,  Philadelphia.  Here  McMahon 
had  a notable  collection  of  plants,  one  of  its  features  being 
30  varieties  of  native  oak  trees,  among  which  a specimen  of 
willow-oak  was  the  most  conspicuous.  Bernard  McMahon 
v/as  a man  of  education,  and  at  one  time  of  means,  but  by 
reason  of  political  activity,  his  estates  were  confiscated  by 
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the  British  Government,  when  he  came  to  America,  where 
his  floricultural  knowledge,  acquired  at  home  as  a hobby,  in 
his  new  home  served  him  well  in  business.  His  house  and  gar- 
den became  a resort  for  the  local  naturalists  of  his  period,  and 
from  his  house,  departed,  and  to  it  returned,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  the  first  to  cross  the  American  continent. 
The  genus  Mahonia  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  “The 
American  Gardener’s  Calendar,”  which  appeared  in  eleven 
editions,  was  the  first  adequate  American  book  upon  garden- 
ing. 

Planted  in  the  year  1822,  about  one  mile  above 
McMahon’s,  and  upon  Germantown  Road  at  the  village  of 
“Rising  Sun,”  was  the  noted  nursery  and  flower  garden  of 
Daniel  Maupay.  It  covered  seven  acres  which  were  given 
to  the  growing  of  roses,  annual,  herbaceous,  decorative 
garden,  lawn,  and  hot-house  plants.  It  also  contained  a 
miniature  flower  garden  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  and 
receive  the  attention  and  commendation  of  Robert  Buist. 
Samuel  Maupay  succeeded  to  the  business  created  by  his 
father,  and  his  successor  in  the  year  1859,  removed  the 
nurseries  to  Wise’s  Mill  Lane,  near  Wissahickon  Creek,  and 
occupied  the  Gorgas  Mansion  upon  Allen’s  Lane,  west  of 
Township  Line  Road, — at  which  place  he  also  grew  “stock.” 

“Fern-Hill,”  the  first  of  Germantown’s  finest  and  most 
conspicuous  estates,  stands  upon  an  elevation  facing  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  township.  As  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1830;  it  “commands  a delightful  prospect,  which  extends 
beyond  the  city,  embracing  of  course,  in  this  fine  view,  the 
whole  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  the  whole  of  their 
30,000  dwelling  houses,  all  fresh  and  in  excellent  repair,  and 
inhabited  by  170,000  people.  The  country,  in  other  direc- 
tions wears  a smiling  prospect,  corresponding  in  beauty  with 
that  of  the  city.  The  garden,  green-house  and  collection  of 
plants  rank  in  the  first  class.  The  proprietor  is  distinguished 
for  his  generous  encouragement  of  horticulture,  importing 
at  great  cost,  rare  plants,  the  best  kind  of  fruits  and  culinary 
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vegetables.  Among  his  rare  plants  may  be  seen  laurus, 
oleas,  neriums  of  several  varieties  from  China;  Jasminums, 
Hallerias,  Punicas, — among  which  is  the  pleno-alba;  some 
fine  camellias, — mostly  imported  from  Canton.  The  glass 
consists  of  a green-house  90  feet  long,  two  pits  60  feet, 
besides  framing  for  early  cauliflowers,  etc.  This  place  excels 
the  neighborhood  in  the  production  of  the  blooming 
Ranunculus.  They  appear  to  agree  with  an  elevated  situa- 
tion in  this  climate.  The  root  is  subject  to  injury  from  a 
small  white  worm. 

“The  tea  rose  flourishes  in  a superior  manner  here. 
Cultivated  in  frames,  it  grows  as  large  as  any  other  rose 
bush  in  the  garden.  We  saw  some  covered  with  flowers,  the 
odoriferous  perfume  of  which  is  very  delightful.  Mr. 
Clapier  possesses,  perhaps,  the  greatest  variety  of  pear  trees 
of  any  private  gentleman  hereabouts  (except  Mr.  Girard), 
many  of  which  he  has  imported  from  France.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  say  that  the  garden  and  grounds  are  in  complete 
order,  and  stocked  with  every  kind  of  vegetable  and  shrub. 
Everyone  who  knows  the  proprietor  and  reputation  of  the 
place  will  take  that  for  granted.  Tropical  fruits  and  flower- 
ing trees  surround  the  mansion  and  display  the  richness  and 
variety  of  flora  to  the  best  advantage.” 

This  is  a description  of  “Fern  Hill”  as  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Martin  Baumann,  and  at  it,  the  standard  of 
excellence  first  established,  has  always  been  maintained.  The 
estate  originally  extended  from  Pulaski  Avenue,  or  “Plank 
Road,”  to  Wissahickon  Avenue,  or  Lamb  Tavern  Road,  and 
from  Abbotsford  Avenue,  to  Nicetown  Lane,  or  Ford  Road. 
Its  owner  was  Louis  Clapier,  who  was  born  in  France  in  the 
year  1765,  came  to  America  in  the  year  1796,  and  died  in 
the  year  1838. 

Townsend  Ward  records  that  besides  “a  fondness  for 
raising  fat  cattle,  he  had  an  equal  passion  for  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  no  visitor  left  him  without  a “basket  of  flowers, 
or  of  grapes,  should  they  be  in  season.”  At  Fern  Hill,  Louis 
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Clapier  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Pratt  McKean,  whose 
descendants  yet  hold  it. 

West  of  “Fern  Hill”  and  directly  opposite  it  is  “Devon- 
shire Place”  once  the  country  residence  of  George  Blight. 
The  viev/  from  this  place  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
its  neighbor,  and  the  productions  of  its  stables  and  gardens 
were  widely  and  favorably  known.  In  1830,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  reported  its  “Kitchen  garden  in 
good  order  and  contains  1^2  acres.  In  it  is  a fine  bed  of 
Crambe  Maritima,  or  Sea-Kail.  We  observed  a large 
plant  of  Cycas  Revoluta,  or  Sago  Palm,  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  cellar  in  winter,  and  looked  as  healthy  as  if  it  had 
been  sheltered  in  a green  house,  being  free  irom  the  scaly 
insect  that  so  often  preys  upon  it.  A noble  old  chestnut 
stands  on  the  avenue,  that  measures  24  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Betton  of  “White  Cottage,”  situated  upon 
Bockius  Lane  or  Manheim  Street,  as  early  as  1830,  had  a 
collection  of  plants  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  the  commend- 
ation of  Robert  Buist,  the  well-known  plant  grower  of 
“Pratt’s  Garden”  at  Lemon  Hill.  Upon  a visit  in  the  year 
given,  he  wrote:  “We  observed  a plant  of  Nandina  domestica 
in  full  flower — it  is  the  largest  we  have  seen.  Here  is  like- 
wise a plant  of  andropogon  schaenanthus,  which  the  doctor 
says  makes  a very  delicious  tea ; an  uncommonly  large  plant 
of  Laegerstraemia  Indica,  that  stands  the  open  air;  some 
very  fine  China  Orange  trees,  and  several  other  valuable 
plants.  The  greenhouse  is  40  ft.;  a pit  36  ft.;  besides  fram- 
ing. The  kitchen  garden  contains  one  acre,  which  is 
judiciously  cropt,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  among 
the  latter  is  a very  rich  cream  colored  plum,  streaked  on  the 
part  exposed  to  the  sun  and  transparent;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
seedling,  and  of  a rich  flavor.  A pear  orchard  of  consider- 
able extent  is  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  contains  150 
varieties.  It  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  the  old  orchards.” 

Another  great  garden  was  that  established  by  George 
W.  Carpenter,  at  “Phil-Ellena”  in  the  year  1838.  The 
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garden  was  situated  upon  Germantown  Avenue,  its  northern 
boundary  being  Trullinger,  now  Carpenter  Lane.  Its  im- 
provements covered  an  area  of  350  acres,  and  for  many  years 
it  proved  one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  strangers  visiting 
Philadelphia.  Joseph  Paul  told  me  the  improvements  were 
made  from  plans  purchased  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  directed 
the  work  and  attended  to  every  detail  himself.  Its  gardener 
so  far  as  known,  was  William  Sinton,  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  year  1848  by  Thomas  Riley.  Previous  to  the  city’s  con- 
solidation, this  was  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  beautiful 
garden  in  or  anywhere  near  Philadelphia,  and  through  the 
beneficence  of  its  owner,  it  was  regularly  open  to  all  who 
respected  its  rules. 

After  Christian  Lehman’s,  the  first  regular  nursery 
established  in  Germantown  was  that  of  Martin  Baumann,  a 
native  of  Alsace,  draughted  for  the  French  Army,  wherein, 
under  Napoleon,  his  five  brothers  were  killed,  and  being 
urged  by  his  father  so  to  do,  he  deserted  and  came  to 
America,  where  he  secured  a position  as  gardener  to  Stephen 
Girard.  Martin  Baumann  was  a graduate  of  the  school  of 
gardening  of  Wurttemberg,  and  if  not  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  first  professional  landscape  gardeners  to  come  to  America. 
Martin  Baumann  left  the  employ  of  Stephen  Girard  to 
plan  and  plant  the  gardens  of  “Fern  Hill’’  for  Louis  Clapier, 
whose  service  he  after  entered,  and  wherein  he  continued 
until  he  decided  to  start  in  business.  He  lived  in  the  garden- 
er’s house  at  “Fern  Hill;’’  in  it  all  his  children  were  born,  and 
his  eledest  son  was  named  in  honor  of  his  employer — “Louis 
Clapier.’’  Martin  Baumann  was  known  as  a skillful  garden 
designer  and  plant  grower,  and  in  the  year  1837,  he  opened 
his  nursery  upon  the  south  side  of  Manheim  Street,  his 
grounds  extending  to  the  line  of  present  Seymour  Street, 
between  the  lines  of  Tacoma  Street  and  Pulaski  Avenue.  To 
fix  the  exact  site  these  present  day  names  are  given,  for 
Manheim  Street  was  Bockius  Lane,  and  Pulaski  Avenue  was 
Baumann,  or  Plum  Lane.  Sixty  years  ago  this  was  a rural 
district,  and  as  late  as  1885,  I myself  many  times  wandered 
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over  “Green’s  Meadow”  and  the  unbroken  expanse  of  open 
fields,  which  extended  from  “White  Cottage,”  to  “Loudoun,” 
in  search  of  wild  flowers.  It  may  also  be  worth  remembering 
that  from  Manheim  Street  south.  Plum  Lane  had  a notable 
row  of  Buttonwood  trees,  extended  along  its  western  line, 
which  were  destroyed  when  the  lane  was  widened.  A few 
years  ago  while  placing  a new  water-main,  the  stumps  of  this 
line  of  trees  were  uncovered  upon  the  present  center  line  of 
Pulaski  Avenue.  With  old  residents  this  section  of  German- 
town is  yet  known  as  “the  Nursery,”  this  serving  as  a 
memorial  to  its  planter,  for  within  the  boundaries  given, 
Martin  Baumann  served  the  community,  lived  out  his  life, 
he  dying  in  the  year  1865,  and  his  remains  were  placed  in 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  Yard,  at  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Queen  Lane.  Baumann’s  nursery  grounds  are  almost 
entirely  built  over,  and  the  frame  house  in  which  he  long 
lived,  last  numbered  220  Manheim  Street,  was  removed  in 
the  summer  of  1909.  Baumann  distributed  both  garden  and 
hot-house  plants,  and  his  growings  were  regulated  to  satisfy 
local  needs  or  demands. 

With  this  superficial  presentation,  we  shall  pass  to  what 
we  have  been  pleased  to  name  the  modern  period,  under 
which  we  hope  to  name  several  gardens  begun  in  the  middle 
period,  but  which  reached  a more  perfect  development  after 
the  “new  order”  had  started  on  its  way,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
within  reasonable  limits  it  is  impossible  to  completely  present 
the  development  of  the  better  class  of  home  gardens,  and 
indeed  those  gardens  which  survived  will  better  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  concluding  period,  for  in  it  they  reached  a 
higher,  if  not  their  highest  development.  As  noted  by  John 
Fanning  Watson,  the  credit  for  the  improvements  in  gardens 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  nurserymen  like  McMahon, 
and  Maupay,  who  made  their  gardens  objects  of  attraction, 
furnishing  thereby  worthy  patterns  for  others  to  follow. 

Early  in  the  development  period,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
period,  all  gardens  were  of  the  prevailing  regulation  type, — 
that  is,  if  there  was  more  than  a kitchen  or  herb  garden,  the 
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additional  was  composed  largely  of  perennial  plants  in  beds, 
enclosed  in  borders  of  box,  with  walks  of  gravel  or  “tan” 
extending  between.  So  with  varying  degrees  of  extent  and 
value  were  the  gardens  of  Loudoun,  Toland,  Lorraine, 
Mechlin,  Henry,  Shippen,  Harlan,  Conyngham,  Handsberry, 
Baynton,  Wister,  Deshler-Morris,  Vernon,  Engle,  Morris-Lit- 
tell,  Wyck,  Johnson,  Pomona,  Upsala,  Allen,  and  Schaeffer 
on  Main  Street, — and  other  gardens  like  those  of  Wakefield, 
Belfield,  Hacker,  Spencer,  Roberts,  Awbury,  Gardette,  Roset, 
Rosengarten,  Chancellor,  Toworth,  Wistar,  Thomas,  Spring* 
Bank,  and  others  upon  the  side  lanes.  These  are  illustrative 
only,  for  there  were  many  worthy  gardens  not  here  named. 
The  growth  of  the  village,  and  the  improvements  in  houses 
and  gardens  were  indeed  wonderful.  Fanny  Kemble,  who 
early  in  her  American  life  painted  a picture  of  dreariness,  had 
reason  to  change,  and  her  after  description  of  the  same  terri- 
tory may  well  serve  as  a conclusion  to  the  presentation  of  the 
development  period.  In  “Records  of  Later  Life”  she  wrote: 
“One  who  now  sees  the  pretty  populous  villadom  which  has 
grown  up  in  every  direction  round  the  home  of  my  early 
married  years,  the  neat  cottages  and  cheerful  country  houses, 
the  trim  lawns  and  bright  flower  gardens,  the  whole  well  laid 
out,  tastefully  cultivated,  and  carefully  tended  suburban 
district  with  its  attractive  dwellings,  could  hardly  conceive 
the  sort  of  abomination  of  desolation  which  its  aspect  former- 
ly presented  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  finish  and  perfection  of 
rural  English  landscapes”  “and  it  will  be  difficult  for  those 
v/ho  do  not  remember  ‘the’  old  York  Road,  as  it  was  called, 
and  the  country  between  that  and  Germantown — to  imagine 
the  change  which  nearly  fifty  years  have  produced  in  the 
whole  region.” 

MODERN  PERIOD 
1854 — 191 I 

The  year  1854  marks  the  consolidation  of  suburban 
districts  with  Philadelphia  city.  This  epoch  event  did  not  at 
once  prove  an  advantage  to  Germantown,  though  it  prepared 
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the  way  to  important  changes.  At  that  time  “Germantown 
and  Chestnut  Hill  Railroad”  entered  the  town  on  east-side, 
and  it,  with  the  lines  of  stage  coaches  passing  through  the 
village,  were  the  public  conveniences  for  traffic  with  the  outer 
world. 

In  July,  1859,  t)y  way  of  Main  Street,  came  “the 
Germantown  Railway  Co.”  and  by  trot,  trot,  with  “slow 
degrees,”  and  40  minute  intervals,  its  cars  passed  up  and 
down  the  “Turnpike,”  paying  little  attention  to  time  or  tide, 
as  no  one  was  in  a hurry,  and  rains,  with  the  overflow  of 
streams,  were  permitted  to  idle  off  at  their  own  convenience. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  “The  North  Philadel- 
phia Railway”  came  by  way  of  Columbia  Avenue,  Broad 
Street,  Pulaski  Avenue,  Manheim  Street,  Wayne  Street,  and 
east  upon  Chelten  Avenue,  where  the  depot  stood  adjoining 
the  “Chronicle  Building, — now  “Vernon  Hall,”  but  this 
enterprise  was  not  successful  and  after  years  of  service  and 
ill  support,  its  “dummy  engines”  and  cars  were  withdrawn. 
The  truth  was,  the  times  “were  not  ripe”  and  would  not  be 
forced.  Except  politically,  there  was  practically  no  change 
in  the  order  of  things  until  after  the  “period  of  reconstruc- 
tion” which  followed  the  “Civil  War.”  But  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, or  whether  or  not  it  was  desired,  a change  which 
could  be  “felt”  came,  and  this  change  dates  from  the  grading 
of  Main  Street  in  the  year  1877.  The  dirt  road  which  had 
been  “piked”  in  the  year  1801,  no  doubt  was  a one  time 
improvement,  but  neglected  and  out  of  repair,  it  was  con- 
tinued a source  of  annoyance  to  its  users,  and  a hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  the  town. 

During  “Centennial  Year,”  however,  everyone  locally 
wakened,  and  the  great  exhibition  created  by  John  Welsh  of 
“Spring  Bank,”  if  it  did  no  more,  stirred  Philadelphia,  and 
Germantown  like  “a  strong  man  rising  from  sleep”  roused 
itself,  a host  of  workmen  with  picks  and  shovels,  with  batter- 
ing rams  and  strength,  invaded  its  territory,  graded  and 
paved  with  Belgian  blocks  its  well-known  highway,  elevated 
some  of  its  houses,  leaving  others  depressed,  raised  such  a 
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clatter  and  bang,  that  the  echoes  continued  until  the  horse- 
cars  were  drived  out,  and  trolleys  came  rolling  in,  giving  the 
contented,  happy,  dear  old  easy-going  town,  such  a shaking 
that  it  has  not  had  a chance  to  doze  since.  Alert  in  spite  of 
its  inclinations,  the  town’s  enlargement  continued,  new  streets 
were  opened,  old  streets  were  changed  and  rebuilt,  a new 
railroad  entered  to  open  up  “West-side,”  two  trolley  lines  in 
addition  to  that  of  Main  Street  came  unbidden,  “land  associa- 
tions,” in  parts  took  possession,  and  for  better  or  for  worse, 
we  are  what  we  are  this  day,  possessing  as  yet  the  most 
beautiful  town  I know,  but  apprehensive,  bearing  the  en- 
croachments of  a pressing,  unsympathetic,  unrelenting  future. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  local  improve- 
ments was  not  the  change  in  character  of  Main  Street, — it 
was  the  development  of  “West-side,”  of  “Pelham,”  of  “Sedg- 
wick,” and  the  like,  but  supremely  that  of  Fairmount  Park, 
the  Wissahickon  section  of  which  extends  through  German- 
town’s western  territory,  and  which  cleared  and  renaturated, 
has  influenced  the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia. 

To  follow  the  changes,  to  show  some  of  the  causes  for 
gardening  results,  is  now  our  province,  but  let  the  reader  be 
generous,  for  the  work  is  large,  and  must  necessarily  be 
superficial. 

After  the  death  of  Bernard  McMahon  in  i8i6,  the 
nursery  was  conducted  by  his  widow, — and  before  leaving 
“Rising  Sun,”  the  last  foreman  with  Samuel  Maupay  was 
Frederick  Knapp,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Germany. 
Associated  with  Knapp  while  at  Maupay’s  was  Joseph 
Campbell,  who  after  opened  a floral  establishment  upon 
Germantown  Road  in  the  near  neighborhood.  Ernest  Amos 
Dressier  conducted  a number  of  “hot-houses”  upon  a lane 
near  “Plank  Road,”  at  a spot  which  is  now  Fifteenth  and 
Venango  Streets,  and  when  Knapp  left  Maupay’s,  he  leased 
this  place  from  Dressier, — Dressier  retiring  to  follow  the 
“produce  business.” 

For  several  years  “Amos”  was  a well-known  character 
of  Lower  Germantown,  one  whose  originality  and  sociability 
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always  reminded  me  of  Christopher  Ludwig,  as  the  descrip- 
tions of  contemporaries  convey  that  worthy  character  to  me. 
Amos  was  loud  and  genial,  everywhere  he  was  made  welcome, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  Knapp  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  temporarily  accepted  a position  with  Louis  C. 
Baumann,  and  Dressier  after,  resumed  his  business  of  florist 
at  the  old  stand.  Knapp  did  not  stay  long  with  Baumann,  for 
an  opening  came,  and  he  leased  the  Webb  greenhouses, 
located  at  Mermaid  Station,  Chestnut  Hill,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  This  same  place  for  a time  was 
conducted  by  Andrew  Brunt,  but  for  many  years  it  has  been 
owned  by  Frederick  Knapp’s  son,  Charles, 

For  almost  50  years,  the  nurseries  of  McMahon, 
Maupay,  and  Baumann,  continued  to  supply  the  plantings 
for  the  gardens  of  Germantown, — or  until  the  appearance  of 
Meehan  and  Saunders,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  later.  Martin 
Baumann  had  two  sons,  Louis  Clapier,  and  George  A.,  both 
born  at  “Fern  Hill,”  and  each  left  the  Manheim  Street  home- 
stead to  become  flower  growers.  Louis,  the  elder  son,  after  a 
short  engagement  with  Andrew  Dryburgh  in  Philadelphia, 
became  a general  florist  upon  Queen  Lane,  near  Wayne 
Street,  and  after  established  the  well-known  greenhouses  at 
northeast  corner  of  Wayne  and  Manheim  Streets,  where  he 
did  a “wholesale  and  retail”  florist’s  business  from  i860  until 
his  death  in  1891.  For  many  years,  and  indeed  until  his 
death,  Louis  Clapier  Baumann  had  the  largest  and  most 
important  flower  growing  establishment  in  Germantown,  and 
his  output  of  cut  flowers  and  roses  was  enormous.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  the  use  of  smilax  in  “cut-flower  work,”  and  no 
one  in  all  Philadelphia  was  able  to  equal  him  in  the  making 
of  bouquets.  His  foreman  for  many  years  was  Isaac  Warr, 
a veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  here  also  the 
writer  as  apprentice  and  journeyman  served  from  the  year 
1875  until  the  year  1885, — during  this  period  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  generation  of  local  gardeners  and 
florists,  and  such  widely  known  plant  growers  of  the  last  gen- 
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eration  as  Robert  J.  Halliday,  of  Baltimore,  and  Peter  Hen- 
derson, of  New  York. 

Many  now  well-known  florists  were  once  in  L.  C. 
Baumann’s  employ,  and  a few  of  his  employees  who  after 
became  conspicuous  in  other  lines,  were  Hon.  William  E. 
Meehan,  writer;  Alexander  Harrison,  and  Birge  Harrison, 
artists  and  writers;  William  G.  Shields,  register  of  wills  of 
Philadelphia;  John  J.  Harrison,  State  Senator  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Judge  William  G.  Holt,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and 
Charles  E.  Meehan,  Superintendent  of  the  “Philadelphia 
Flower  Market.” 

George  A.  Baumann  first  located  as  a florist  upon 
Main  Street,  opposite  Manheim  Street,  and  after  upon  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Chelten  Avenue,  where 
the  post  office  now  is,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  the 
west  side  of  Wayne  Street,  between  Handsberry  and  Man- 
heim Streets,  where  he  conducted  a nursery.  He  after  be- 
came a farmer  and  a general  truck  grower  at  Center  Square, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  and  finally  settled  upon  Fair- 
thorne  Avenue  in  Roxborough,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1895,  the  business  there  founded  by  him  being  conducted  by 
his  son,  Walter  G.  Baumann. 

Returning  now  to  Fern  Hill,  it,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
Clapier,  was  purchased  by  Flenry  Pratt  McKean,  who  re- 
moved the  original  house,  and  erected  the  present  mansion, 
he,  however,  continuing  the  Clapier  Barn  unchanged.  The 
garden  work  begun  by  Louis  Clapier,  was  maintained  and 
extended  by  Mr.  McKean,  and  to  this  day,  “Fern  Hill”  is 
the  most  beautiful  estate  in,  or  near  Germantown. 

In  its  care,  Martin  Baumann  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Burnet,  Alexander  Newitt,  John  Noonan,  and  by 
John  F.  Sibson,  a graduate  of  Meehan’s  nurseries,  who  is  its 
present  efficient  incumbent.  Separated  from  Fern  Hill  by 
“Lamb  Tavern”  or  Township  Road  is  Tucker’s  Place,  and 
possessing  a view  almost  equal  to  that  of  its  neighbor.  Those 
unacquainted  with  the  district,  who  now  view  the  settlement 
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at  the  foot  of  “McKean’s  Hill,’’  will  hardly  be  able  to  picture 
the  beauty  which  once  dwelt  there. 

On  west  side  of  the  pike  extending  from  the  railroad  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  rested  “Old  Oaks  Cemetery,’’  whose 
prominent  monument  to  Peter  Lyle,  showed  clearly  to  the 
pike.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stood  the  white  washed 
toll  house,  with  its  swinging  gate,  both  presided  over  by  the 
genial  “Al”  Kooker.  To  the  east,  was  a stretch  of  green 
field,  and  beyond  were  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  modest  cozy 
home  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club.  To  the  north  with 
magnificent  trees  standing  before  them  appeared  the  mansions 
of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  and  Henry  Pratt  McKean.  West 
of  the  pike,  with  its  well-known  front  facing  the  south,  stood 
the  red-stone  mansion  of  John  Tucker,  and  beyond  it  appear- 
ed the  stately  residence  of  George  Blight,  while  farther 
beyond,  though  out  of  sight,  were  the  fine  estates  of  James  A. 
Wright  and  Dr.  James  Gardette.  Here  is  a rich  field  which 
we  may  only  harrow  over,  but  just  to  indicate  it  may  be  of 
interest.  John  Tucker  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad,  and  the  gardener  who  made  the  plans  and 
prepared  the  notable  gardens, — once  here, — was  William 
Thompson,  of  Lee  Park,  Sussex,  England,  at  which  place  he 
had  been  gardener  to  Sir  George  Staughton.  Thompson  was 
engaged  in  England  by  Andrew  J.  Downing,  but  upon  reach- 
ing America  he  learned  his  employer  had  lost  his  life  a few 
weeks  before.  Thompson  thereupon  proceeded  to  Baltimore 
where  he  planned  and  planted  the  gardens  of  Mark  Hopkin. 
This  work  completed  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
foreman  for  Peter  McKenzie,  a celebrated  grower  of 
camellias,  who  had  his  last  place  of  business  at  northwest 
corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue.  From 
McKenzie’s,  he  came  to  John  Tucker,  for  whom  he  designed 
and  had  planted  an  old-fashioned  “English  Garden,’’  and 
also  served  as  superintendent  for  his  estate. 

Under  Thompson  at  Tucker’s  was  William  Grassie,  who 
had  charge  of  the  graperies,  and  William  Cochrane,  who 
served  as  general  gardener.  Both  Grassie  and  Cochrane  were 
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Englishmen.  Grassie  upon  coming  to  America  first  served  as 
gardener  to  W.  W.  Keen,  of  West  Philadelphia,  later  to  Miss 
Fox  at  “Champlost”  upon  Fisher’s  Lane.  He  left  this  place 
to  come  to  Tucker’s,  and  after,  became  a professional  plant 
grower  and  distributor  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Greene  and 
Johnson  Streets,  where  he  continued  in  active  service,  until 
increasing  land  values  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  at  a great 
age,  he  a few  years  ago  was  living  at  Palmyra,  N.  J. 
William  Cochrane  upon  leaving  Tucker’s,  had  charge  of 
Frederick  Brown’s  gardens  upon  “Green  Bank,”  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  from  whence  he  proceeded  “south,”  he  during  the 
war  having  had  charge  of  a plantation  at  Natchez,  Miss. 
After  a sojourn  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  Cochrane  proceeded 
to  England,  where  he  engaged  in  gardening  for  eighteen 
months,  but  having  acquired  the  “American  habit,”  he  was 
not  content  and  returned  to  Germantown,  where  he,  for 
George  C.  Lambdin,  at  211  Price  Street,  became  a grower 
of  select  roses  and  other  flowers,  which  that  celebrated  artist 
placed  upon  canvas.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lambdin, 
William  Cochrane  built  green-houses  upon  Musgrave  Street, 
above  Sharpnack  Street,  where  he  became  a general  “cut- 
flower”  grower.  His  place  is  now  built  over,  and  he  at  now 
past  80  years  of  age,  amid  his  flowers  and  his  books,  is  en- 
joying a well-earned  rest. 

“Devonshire”  or  George  Blight’s  place,  adjoining 
Tucker’s  was  widely  known  because  of  the  activities  of  its 
owner.  The  place  was  settled  in  1 8 1 6,  by  George  Blight,  Sr., 
but  the  exisiting  mansion  was  built  in  1842,  by  George 
Blight,  Jr.,  the  gardener  long  here  was  Robert  Henry,  who, 
as  well  as  his  employer,  was  active  in  attendance  upon  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  exhibitions.  As  previously  noted, 
“Devonshire  Place”  was  celebrated  for  its  kitchen  garden, 
for  its  choice  varieties  of  trees,  and  for  its  herds  of  “short 
horn,”  “Jersey,”  and  “Holstein”  cattle,  its  proprietor  devot- 
ing his  life  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  its  promotion  in  all  its 
branches,  the  raising  of  fine  cattle,  and  the  production  of  large 
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crops.  At  this  place  in  the  year  1847,  the  “Farmers’  Club” 
was  founded. 

George  Blight  was  active  in  the  “Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,”  he  serving  as  chairman  of  its 
committee  of  arrangements,  at  its  annual  exhibition,  held  at 
Rising  Sun  Village,  October  i6th  and  17th,  1850.  At  this 
exhibition,  Mr.  Blight  was  given  premiums  for  working  oxen, 
also  for  superior  other  animals,  his  specialty  being  “blooded” 
cattle. 

Shortly  after  Martin  Baumann  became  successfully 
established  in  Germantown,  there  was  an  exodus  of  educated 
gardeners  to  America.  Several  of  these  were  gifted  men, 
and  they  came  for  several  reasons.  William  Saunders  had 
been  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  finding  it  not 
to  his  liking,  he  abandoned  it  for  gardening.  Thomas 
Meehan  was  a Chartist,  therefore  a marked  man,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  hold  a position  in  England,  he  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Pennsylvania.  Robert  Robinson  Scott  had  been 
a strenuous  advocate  of  the  “Young  Ireland  Party,”  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  and  was  forced  to  “go  somewhere 
else.”  William  Bright  tiring  of  the  British  Army,  sought 
freedom  from  its  restrictions  in  the  “new  country.”  These 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  better  their  conditions,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  each  temporarily  entered  the  employ  of  Robert 
Buist.  All  were  active,  progressive  men  whom  the  fates 
decreed  to  place  in  Germantown  to  occupy  important  places 
in  the  advancement  of  its  floriculture. 

William  Saunders,  the  eldest  of  the  quartette  named, 
was  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  December  7,  1822,  and 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  12,  1900,  at  which 
place  he  long  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Experi- 
mental Gardens  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  where  also  he  served  with  William  R.  Smith  and 
John  Saul  as  the  Parking  Commission,  whose  work  made  the 
streets  of  Washington  the  pride  of  every  American  visitor. 
William  Saunders  was  an  expert  draughtsman,  a skilled  land- 
scape engineer,  and  after  holding  important  positions  in 
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England,  came  in  the  year  1848  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
for  a time  stopped  at  Rosedale  Nurseries  upon  Darby  Road. 
Being  acquainted  with  Thomas  Meehan,  they  formed  a part- 
nership, and  started  a nursery  under  the  business  name  of 
Meehan  & Saunders,  which  was  located  on  east  side  of  Main 
Street,  near  Carpenter’s  Lane,  Germantown, — Meehan  Street 
of  today  occupying  part  of  their  grounds.  After  conducting 
their  business  at  this  place  until  it  was  no  longer  advan- 
tageous, Thomas  Meehan  bought  ground  and  removed  to 
Chew  Street,  while  William  Saunders  located  on  Johnson 
Street,  at  southeast  corner  of  Greene  Street,  a place  which 
may  be  remembered  by  the  present  generation,  as  being 
occupied  by  William  Grassie.  Here  Saunders  conducted  a 
general  florist  and  nursery  business,  wrote  for  the  better  class 
horticulture  magazines,  such  as  Downing’s  “Horticulturist” 
and  “The  Gardener’s  Monthly,” — and  followed  landscaping. 
Among  the  noteworthy  works  designed  and  executed  by 
William  Saunders  were  Hunting  Park,  Philadelphia;  Clifton 
Park,  Baltimore,  and  the  National  Cemetery  Grounds  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  was  also  founder  of  an  important  order 
known  as  “The  Patrons  of  Husbandry.”  With  the  exception 
of  “Awbury,”  there  is  in  Germantown  no  work  of  William 
Saunders  remaining.  He  was  the  designer  and  planter  of 
“Pomona  Grove”  as  we  remember  it.  This  work 
was  done  for  Isaac  F.  Baker,  who  In  ownership  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  C.  Cornelius,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  and 
Amos  R.  Little.  In  its  day,  “Pomona  Grove”  was  an  Im- 
portant estate,  and  extended  from  Main  Street,  to  Morton 
Street,  north  of  Washington  Lane.  A famous  English  yew 
tree  which  occupied  a prominent  place  near  the  mansion  is 
credited  to  William  Saunders,  and  It  is  to  be  ever  regretted 
that  a monument  so  worthy  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
an  “Improvement”  of  ordinary  brick  and  mortar. 

About  the  time  that  Meehan  & Saunders  became  estab- 
lished upon  Main  Street,  William  Bright  came  to  German- 
town as  gardener  to  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  near  “Rising  Sun,” 
whose  gardens  he  planned  and  planted.  He  left  this  place  to 
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engage  in  general  landscaping,  and  started  “Logan  Nursery” 
upon  York  Road.  William  Bright  was  born  at  Finden,  near 
Ely,  England,  and  “served  his  time”  at  gardening  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel  Castle.  In  America  he  was  a 
man  “who  kept  much  to  himself,”  and  of  whose  history  little 
is  known.  Even  with  his  associates  he  was  never  intimate, 
and  his  closest  friends  knew  little  more  of  him  than  the 
general  public.  I often  saw  him,  and  knew  him  as  others 
knew  him,  but  with  few  exceptions  he  was  known  to  all  as 
“Bill”  Bright.  He  was  a tall,  well-formed  man  of  dignified 
appearance,  with  an  address  which  did  not  seem  to  fit  his 
surroundings.  His  presence,  charm  of  manner,  rich  musical 
voice,  beauty  of  expression,  rare  conversational  powers, 
heightened  by  his  remarkable,  fine  eyes,  made  him  most  com- 
panionable, and  his  company  a rare  treat.  It  is  known  that 
he  had  been  a member  of  the  “Oxford  Blues,” — a company 
of  horse, — a fine  rider,  and  in  Germantown  drove  the  fastest 
horse  upon  “Plank  Road;”  that  he  belonged  to  a family  of 
means,  and  twice  a year  received  remittances  from  an  estate 
“at  home.”  Beyond  this  but  little  more  of  him  personally  was 
known.  In  the  year  1888,  overcome  by  exposure,  he  fell 
upon  a door-step  near  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Philadelphia,  and  was  carried  unconscious  into  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  where  he  died.  William  Bright  purchased  a 
part  of  “Stenton”  and  as  indicated,  started  a nursery  “about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Fisher’s  Lane  station,  on  the 
Germantown  Railroad,  and  about  the  same  distance  above 
“Rising  Sun  Village”  on  east  side  of  York  Road,  upon 
“Burnt  Creek,” — the  site  now  being  occupied  by  the  Hugh 
Graham  Company.  At  this  place  Bright  grew  flowers,  did 
landscaping,  attended  exhibitions,  improved  grapes,  he  becom- 
ing a recognized  authority  upon  “Grape  Culture,”  and  writ- 
ing an  important  book  known  as  “Bright,  on  the  Grape,” 
which  appeared  in  i860  and  passed  through  two  editions. 
William  Bright  wrote  as  well  as  he  spoke,  and  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  horticultural  papers.  His  writings  possessed  a 
literary  flavor  not  usual  with  subjects  of  a practical  nature. 
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Bright’s  art  was  that  of  the  “old  school,”  especially  in  land- 
scaping,— where  his  outlines  were  harshly  geometrical  and 
all  his  plantings  prim  and  symmetrical.  The  best  specimen 
of  his  work  existing  Is  that  of  “Wakefield”  upon  Fisher’s 
Lane,  but  the  type  best  illustrating  his  style,  is  that  shown  in 
the  work  he  did  for  his  friend  Thomas  Drake,  at  northeast 
corner  of  Morton  Street  and  Washington  Lane,  where  the 
Christmas  tree,  park  like  stiffness  of  the  school,  is  faithfully 
presented. 

The  third  of  the  quartette  named  was  Robert  Robinson 
Scott,  gardener,  writer,  teacher,  linguist,  orator,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  trained  plant  growers  who  came  to 
America.  He  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1827, 
was  a graduate  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Glasneven,  near 
Dublin,  and  also  of  Kew  Gardens,  London,  where  he  was  a 
fellow  student  with  Thomas  Meehan.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast,  and  was  agri- 
cultural instructor  at  the  agricultural  school  and  model  farm 
at  Glasneven,  Dublin.  He  was  a public-spirited,  aggressive 
man,  and  on  account  of  his  activity  in  the  “Smith-O’Brien 
Rebellion,”  he  found  it  necessary  to  emigrate,  coming  in  the 
year  1848  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  a position  with 
Robert  Buist.  Scott  after  occupied  the  position  of  gardener 
to  several  im.portant  estates  and  had  charge  of  the  grounds  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  Upon  coming  to  German- 
town, Scott  at  first  became  gardener  to  Samuel  Emlen,  whose 
garden  was  upon  Coulter  Street,  and  after  located  at  No.  33 
West  School  House  Lane,  where  he  did  a general  gardening 
business,  acted  as  agent  for  technical  books  and  wrote  for 
horticultural  papers  and  magazines.  He  died  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  June  24,  1877.  His  son,  James  Grimshaw  Scott,  fol- 
lowing in  his  father’s  footsteps,  continues  active  among  us, 
and  is  the  popular  and  efficient  chairman  of  the  awarding 
committee  of  our  local  Horticultural  Society.  Robert  Robin- 
son Scott  possessed  unusual  literary  and  other  artistic  ability, 
and  but  a few  years  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  there 
founded,  and  in  May,  1852,  issued  the  first  number  of  “The 
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Philadelphia  Florist,”  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine, — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  equal  in  merit  to  similar 
publications  abroad.  This  magazine  was  in  advance  of  its 
time,  and  after  a struggle  for  three  years,  it  was  discontinued 
on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  financial  support,  although  its 
superior  worth  as  a horticultural  magazine  was  generally 
recognized.  Thomas  Meehan  said  of  it  that  had  it  been 
possible  to  continue  it,  there  would  have  been  “no  room”  in 
the  United  States  for  another  magazine  of  like  character. 

In  the  year  1852  Scott  also  conducted  a series  of  “con- 
versations upon  Botany  and  Horticulture”  for  young  garden- 
ers and  others.  These  lectures  were  given  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Chinese  Museum,  near  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Scott  was  a constant  contributor  to  “Moore’s  Rural 
New  Yorker,”  “Emery’s  Journal”  and  “Prairie  Farmer,” 
“The  Horticulturalist”  and  “Germantown  Telegraph.”  He 
also  prepared  the  “Year  Book  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  for 
i860,”  published  by  A.  M.  Spangler. 

Scott  had  a well’stored,  trained  mind,  and  his  writings 
are  presented  in  a pleasing  and  readable  style.  He  wrote 
much,  and  he  was  an  intimate  of  the  best  horticultural  writers 
of  his  time.  Robert  Robinson  Scott’s  name  will  always  live 
in  botanical  literature  from  his  connection  with  a rare  fern, 
known  as  “Scott’s  Spleenwort,”  a plant  he  discovered  on 
“Robert’s  Run,”  near  Schuylkill  River,  at  a spot  near  the 
present  Pencoyd  Iron  Works.  Scott  with  several  companions 
had  long  explored  the  surrounding  country  for  rare  plants 
without  success,  but  this  plant  “came  to  him”  and  gave  his 
name  a place  in  every  botanical  text  book  of  importance. 
This  rare  plant  is  technically  known  as  asplenium  Ebenoides, 
— that  is,  like  Ebony  spleenwort, — for  immediately  upon  its 
discovery,  its  dual  character  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
hybrid.  The  plant  is  a constant  topic  of  discussion,  a subject 
for  experiment,  but  whatever  the  outcome,  Scott’s  name  is 
secure. 

The  remaining  member  of  the  group  we  have  in  outline 
attempted  to  introduce,  the  best  known,  and  the  ablest,  was 
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Thomas  Meehan,  gardener,  nurseryman,  professor  of  botany, 
traveller,  writer,  editor,  scientist,  and  public  benefactor. 
Indeed,  so  active  was  he,  so  varied  his  gifts,  so  great  his 
services,  that  I hardly  know  how  to  present  him,  as  nothing 
short  of  a book  is  sufficient  to  place  him,  as  he  deserves  to  be 
placed.  Upon  several  occasions  attempts  were  made  to  start 
a movement  to  place  a memorial  to  him  in  “Vernon  Park, 
but  as  yet  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a permanent  memorial  has 
resulted.  W,e  now  refer  to  it  to  keep  the  matter  alive,  for 
Germantown  owes  it  to  him,  and  one  day  I doubt  not  it  .will 
be  given.  Thomas  Meehan  was  born  in  London,  England, 
March  21,  1826.  At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  Kew  Gardens, 
London,  where  he  spent  two  years.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Kew,  he  decided  to  emigrate,  and  reached  America,  March 
22,  1848,  where  he  stopped  one  year  as  foreman  with 
Robert  Buist. 

Upon  leaving  Rosedale  Nurseries,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Andrew  Eastwick,  who  lived  in,  and  owned  the 
celebrated  “Bartram  Garden.”  After  being  three  years  at 
this  place,  Thomas  Meehan  became  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope, 
and  while  in  his  employ  succeeded  in  flowering  Victoria 
Regia,  his  blooms  being  the  first  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Having  decided  to  start  in  business,  he  in  the  year 
1854  established  in  Germantown,  and  in  Ambler,  nurseries 
having  for  their  specialty  the  growing  of  native  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  business  in  Germantown  was  conducted  upon 
Main  Street  opposite  “Carpenters,”  and  in  association  with 
William  Saunders.  This  business  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  Hong  and  Hortter  farms  on  Chew  Street  were 
purchased,  and  the  nursery  there  removed.  To  these  farms 
other  acres  were  added,  and  a branch  for  the  growing  of 
“stock”  for  wholesale  orders  was  established  at  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  The  nursery  soon  became  one  of  the  largest,  and  it 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-known  nursery  in 
America, — its  produce  being  shipped  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  development  of  business  however,  was  but  a 
small  part,  and  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  of 
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Thomas  Meehan,  From  his  youth  he  had  been  a contributor 
to  scientific  publications.  Up  until  his  death  his  pen  never 
appeared  to  have  been  idle,  and  his  output  was  enormous. 
In  America  he  was  a contributor  to  the  Horticulturist, 
Germantown  Telegraph,  the  proceedings  of  the  “Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,”  and  other  similar  publications.  For 
many  years  he  was  horticultural  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  scientific  editor  of  the 
New  York  Independent.  In  1859  with  David  Rodney  King, 
he  founded  the  “Gardeners’  Monthly,”  a periodical  for  all 
interested  in  floriculture,  and  the  best  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Throughout  its  life  of  thirty-one  years,  he  continued  its 
editor,  and  its  publication  was  reluctantly  abandoned  upon 
the  death  of  its  business  manager,  Charles  H.  Marot  in  the 
year  1890.  Thomas  Meehan  wrote  “The  American  Hand- 
book of  Ornamental  Trees,”  “Wayside  Flowers,”  and  “The 
Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States,” — a great  work  in 
four  volumes. 

In  the  year  1891,  he  founded  and  published  “Meehan’s 
Monthly,”  and  to  this  he  gave  his  best  attention  until  his 
last  illness.  Thomas  Meehan  was  a corresponding  member 
of  many  learned  societies,  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  for  more 
than  20  years.  Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Leidy  he  was 
tendered  the  presidency  of  this  great  institution,  but  this  on 
account  of  deafness,  he  did  not  feel  free  to  accept.  He 
traveled  throughout  Western  America  and  Canada,  and  upon 
returning  from  his  last  long  trip,  published  “Notes  on 
Alaska.”  But  his  best  works  are  yet  to  be  presented. 

Technique  at  its  best  is  but  artificial, — flowers  though  beauti- 
ful are  silent,  and  the  greatest  thing  in  the  active  universe  we 
see  is  man,  and  to  Thomas  Meehan  the  good  in,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  man,  most  appealed.  It  was  this  love  of  man 
which  made  him  the  force  he  was,  and  charged  him  with  a 
magnetism  which  charmed  and  won  his  most  humble  associ- 
ate. I know  not  one,  great  or  small,  associated  with  him, 
who  did  not  love  him.  He  loved  children,  and  the  best 
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years  of  his  life  were  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  It  was  he  who  introduced 
“Nature  Study”  and  “Kindergartens”  to  our  Public  Schools, 
and  the  care  and  elevation  of  negro  children  received  his  best 
attention.  In  recognition  of  this  a Germantown  school  is 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  the  organizer  and  constant 
champion  of  the  small  parks  movement,  and  by  his  direct 
efforts  secured  “Bartram,”  Vernon,”  and  other  small  parks 
to  the  city.  He  was  the  founder  of  “The  Commercial 
Museum.” 

While  doing  these  great  works,  he  was  “State  Botanist” 
of  Pennsylvania,  teacher  of  the  “Ladies’  Botany  Class,”  a 
local  institution  which  met  at  his  home  once  a week,  and 
lecturer  to  the  Germantown  Horticultural  Society.  He 
projected  new  streets  and  named  them,  introduced  brick  for 
the  paving  of  streets,  and  took  under  his  personal  oversight 
every  public  school  in  Germantown.  In  all  his  multifarious 
works  he  was  above  suspicion,  and  he  lived  and  died  an 
“honest  man.” 

In  works  he  was  “most  abundant,”  and  but  a few  hours 
before  he  died,  he  dictated  an  ordinance  for  a public  school 
he  thought  necessary.  May  Germantown  long  revere  him, 
and  may  his  “good  works”  be  held  in  remembrance  until 
appreciation  be  no  more.  Connected  with  “Meehan’s 
Nurseries”  is  a gifted  group  of  plant  specialists  and  writers. 
Among  those  composing  it  who  should  be  named  are 
Edward  J.  Canning,  Ernest  Hemming,  Edwin  Matthews, 
S.  Newman  Baxter,  Warren  J.  Chandler,  Thomas  B.  Meehan, 
J.  Franklin  Meehan,  Robert  J.  Cridland,  Edward  Meehan, 
superintendent  of  the  nurseries;  Joseph  Meehan,  an  authority 
upon  shrubs  and  trees,  and  S.  Mendelson  Meehan,  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  publication  of  “Meehan’s 
Monthly,”  founder  and  editor  of  “Floral  Life,”  founder  and 
publisher  of  “Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,”  also  founder  of 
“The  Meehan  Horticultural  Society,”  a private  institution 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  Meehan’s 
Nurseries. 
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While  Thomas  Meehan  and  David  Rodney  King  were 
engaged  in  developing  “The  Gardeners  Monthly,”  Charles 
H.  Miller,  the  well  known  landscape  gardener  came  to 
America.  Charles  H.  Miller  was  born  at  Winchester, 
England,  in  the  year  1829.  After  receiving  a thorough 
engineering  training,  and  passing  through  “Kew  Gardens,” 
he  embarked  to  America  in  the  year  1858,  and  located  in 
South  Carolina.  On  leaving  that  state  he  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  had  charge  of  several  fine  estates,  his  first 
position  in  Germantown  being  with  D.  Rodney  King,  whose 
house  and  garden  were  on  the  east  side  of  Adams  Street, 
now  McCallum  Street,  north  of  Washington  Lane,  a place 
after  owned  and  occupied  by  George  Nugent. 

In  the  year  1863,  Mr.  Miller  settled  upon  Main  Street 
near  Gowen  Avenue,  Mount  Airy,  where  he  became  engaged 
in  general  landscaping.  In  the  year  1875  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  for  the  centennial  exhibition, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  exhibition  until  the  present  time, 
his  “Sunken  Gardens”  in  season,  yet  continue  one  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  attractions.  In  the  year  1876  Mr.  Miller 
formed  a partnership  with  Charles  P.  Hayes  who  was  already 
established,  the  firm  becoming  known  as  Miller  & Hayes,  or 
the  “Mount  Airy  Nurseries.”  About  the  year  1880,  Mr. 
Hayes  decided  to  retire,  and  David  G.  Yates,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Admissions  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  bought  his  interest  when  the  firm’s  name  became 
Miller  & Yates.  In  the  year  1887,  Mr.  Miller  planned  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  landscaping  and  retired  commerically, 
when  the  ownership  passed  to  David  G.  Yates  & Co.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  senior  member,  Thaddeus  N.  Yates  & Co. 
followed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Charles  H. 
Miller,  as  chief  gardener,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  floral 
decoration  of  Fairmount  Park,  his  office  being  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  here  under  him  served  John  Finnety,  and 
George  Ballantine,  both  well  known  local  florists,  and  John 
Welsh  Young,  the  popular  rose-grower  of  “Spring  Bank,” 
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who  is  nationally  well  known  as  “Phil”  by  his  contributions 
to  the  “Florists’  Exchange.”  Mr.  Miller  continued  in  charge 
of  the  work  at  Horticultural  Hall  until  his  death  November 
2,  1902.  The  youngest,  largest  and  most  favorably  situated 
of  our  nurseries  is  “Andorra,”  founded  by  Samuel  F.  Hous- 
ton, but  now  owned  and  conducted  by  William  Warner  Harp- 
er, whose  efficient  foreman  is  J.  Howes  Humphreys.  Andorra 
Nurseries  are  situated  upon  Wissahickon  Creek,  partly  in 
Philadelphia  and  partly  in  Montgomery  Counties,  and  may 
be  justly  classed  as  one  of  the  most  notable  and  beautiful  in 
America. 

As  already  noted  the  first  importer  and  distributor  of 
seeds  and  plants  in  Germantown,  was  Christian  Lehman.  In 
the  same  district  the  first  to  regularly  engage  in  the  growing 
of  miscellaneous  plants  for  sale  was  Martin  Baumann. 
Between  the  times  of  Lehman  and  Baumann,  the  country 
lived  through  two  wars, — progress  for  a time  was  stayed, 
and  large  places  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, or  upon  the  nurseries  to  the  south.  As  we  have  seen 
at  that  time  and  for  long  after,  there  were  no  “landscape 
engineers,”  and  gardening  as  a caretaking  occupation  was 
carried  on  by  men  of  ability,  such  as  William  Berry,  of 
Lehman  Street,  who  had  been  gardener  at  “Fairfield;”  James 
Daniels,  of  Main  Street;  John  Hart,  of  West  Schoolhouse 
Lane;  J.  Keenan,  of  Main  Street;  George  Higgins,  of  West 
Washington  Lane;  William  Kent,  and  James  Gleason,  of 
Mount  Airy,  for  as  yet  professionals  were  few, — Peter 
McKenzie,  with  others  as  previously  mentioned,  being  all  to 
the  near  east  and  south,  while  Frederick  Allgair,  and  David 
Ferguson,  took  care  of  the  lower  west,  the  upper  west  and 
north  being  without  professional  flower  growers. 

After  Martin  Baumann,  Henry  C.  Woltemate,  an  educat- 
ed German  who  came  to  this  country  and  first  esablished  a 
nursery  at  Tacony,  in  1848  came  to  and  located  upon  Main 
Street  near  Indian  Queen  Lane,  where  after,  his  widow, 
Esther  Woltemate,  continued  the  business.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  sons,  Albert  and  William,  and  the  plant  is 
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now  conducted  by  the  Albert  Woltemate  Estate.  The  Civil 
War  temporarily  hindered  garden  improvements,  but  not- 
withstanding many  discouragements,  J.  H.  Campbell  appear- 
ed upon  Germantown  Road  at  Nicetown,  William  H. 
Wagner,  John  G.  and  Christian  Eisele  at  Upper  Tioga, 
Donald  McQueen,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Joshua  Longr 
streth,  upon  “Lamb  Tavern  Road,”  and  Daniel  Curtain, 
once  gardener  to  Benjamin  Leedom,  upon  Nicetown  Lane, 
east  of  Reading  Railroad.  Philip  Schaffer  also  built  upon 
Thorp’s  Lane,  near  “Harper’s  Hollow,”  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Edwin  Lonsdale,  once  a grower  in  California, 
also  an  assistant  at  Meehan’s  nurseries,  who  held  this  place 
for  several  years,  when  he  sold  to  William  P.  Kulp,  and  re- 
located at  “Spring  Village,”  associating  with  him  John 
Burton,  of  Chew  and  Upper  Church  Streets,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Lonsdale  & Burton,  and  its  place  becoming  a 
center  of  a flower  producing  district,  which  includes  Thomas 
Butler,  Myers  & Santman,  Gilbert  Woltemate,  and  others. 
Robert  J.  Siddall  built  upon  Fisher’s  Lane  near  Stenton 
Avenue,  while  James  Barrows  did  the  same  upon  Wakefield 
Street  near  Wister  Street,  where  his  sons  now  occupy  his 
place. 

Thomas  Weiss  succeeded  to  a stand  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Roberts  upon  Manheim  Street,  near  Pulaski  Avenue,  where 
also  Eugene  Weiss  had  a greenhouse,  nearby  being  the  green- 
houses of  George  A.  Laughlin,  while  upon  Seymour  Street 
to  the  rear  of  the  “plants”  described,  were  the  greenhouses 
of  Harry  Weiss.  Patrick  McDowell  built  upon  Queen 
Street  opposite  Knox  Street.  Thomas  Hendricks  who  had 
been  gardener  to  John  J.  Smith  at  “Ivy  Lodge,”  built  upon 
Wayne  Avenue  opposite  Handsberry  Street;  William  Berger, 
who  had  been  gardener  to  Caspar  Heft  and  A.  Blane,  built 
upon  Queen  Lane  near  Wayne  Street,  and  is  now  upon 
Main  Street  nearly  opposite  to  Armat  Street.  William  J. 
Young,  who  made  a specialty  of  producing  winter  fruits, 
such  as  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  the  like,  had  his  green- 
houses at  School  House  Lane  and  Pulaski  Avenue,  where  his 
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son  now  is.  Myles  Y,  Warren,  who  was  gardener  to  Moses 
Brown,  built  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Rittenhouse  Street 
and  Wissahickon  Avenue.  John  Kinnier,  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  the  formation  of  the  Germantown  Horticultural 
Society,  built  upon  Haines  Street  at  the  corner  of  Engle 
Street.  Henry  Haines  upon  Haines  Street  near  Chew  Street, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Henry,  and  Robert  Gilmore. 

William  Grassie  followed  Saunders  at  the  southeast 
coiner  of  Greene  and  Johnson  Streets,  and  David  Cliffe,  who 
came  from  Danville,  Pa.,  to  serve  as  foreman  to  Miller  & 
Hayes,  upon  his  retirement,  built  upon  Johnson  Street  near 
Main  Street,  which  place  was  after  conducted  by  his  son 
Walter,  after  by  David  Cliffe’s  widow,  the  same  now  being 
owned  by  Emil  H.  Geschick.  Upon  Main  Street,  above 
Mount  Pleasant  Avenue  built  Samuel  E.  Graver,  where  he 
yet  continues.  Upon  East  Mount  Airy  Avenue  in  1882, 
Joseph  E.  Smith  built,  and  also  George  S.  Woodruff,  the 
latter  being  succeeded  by  Henry  C.  Woltemate,  the  second. 
Upon  Main  Street  near  Mount  Airy  Avenue,  Lewis  Bilger 
built,  and  here  associated  with  him  was  his  son  Oscar.  Their 
successors  were  the  “Mount  Airy  Floral  Exchange,”  and 
Max  H.  Rothe,  the  present  incumbent.  John  Savage  located 
upon  Cresheim  Road  near  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue;  Archi- 
bald Lawson,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Henry  Howard 
Houston,  of  “Druim  Moir,”  built  upon  Willow  Grove 
Avenue,  where  the  business  is  now  conducted  by  his  widow, 
Mary  A.  Lawson,  and  Louis  Motsch,  built  upon  Main  Street 
near  Willow  Grove  Avenue, — a place  which  has  disappeared. 
Representatives  of  a class  semi-professional,  who  traded, 
loaned,  or  sold  the  surplus  of  their  growings,  thereby 
benefitting  their  employers  and  proving  a great  convenience 
to  the  professionals,  were  Alexander  Newitt,  John  Noonan, 
William  J.  Beatty,  William  Berger,  P.  McCormick, 
Alexander  Lawson,  and  William  Cochrane.  There  were  also 
planning  gardeners^  those  capable  of  “laying  out  work,” 
such  as  Charles  Speaker,  Christian  Shortwell,  Cornelius 
Shine,  and  Anthony  Virtue.  Also  competent  jobbing  garden- 
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ers  many,  such  as  Michael  McGlinn,  Joseph  Martin,  John 
Thompson,  Samuel  Brown,  William  McGregor,  Patrick 
Gallagher,  Bernard  Connelly,  Charles  Malarky,  Richard 
McGrath,  Michael  Geary,  John  Gorman,  all  of  whom,  and 
numerous  others  like,  who  did  a general  trimming,  cutting 
and  planting  business.  It  was  from  these  fields  by  “layer- 
ing,” by  “cuttings,”  or  by  seed  plantings,  that  we  have  the 
trade  as  it  is  in  Germantown  this  day,  and  that  Germantown 
itself  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is. 

From  the  times  of  Pastorius,  Logan,  and  Kuhn,  until  the 
present,  Germantown  has  never  been  without  botanists, — 
while  the  best  American  plant-students,  such  as  Bartram, 
Muhlenberg,  Nuttall,  Rafinesque,  Barton,  Darlington,  and 
Gray  have  visited  it.  As  we  cannot  present  all,  let  us  name 
as  representatives  of  a worthy  group:  Charles  J.  Wister, 
William  Wynne  Wister,  Dr.  D.  H.  Briggs,  Edgar  Cope, 
Henry  Carvlll  Lewis,  William  Kite,  Dr.  George  Rex,  and 
Miss  Mary  Cope  of  the  past;  and  of  the  present;  Miss  Susan 
Kite,  Roberts  Le  Boutilller,  Edward  Neville,  Samuel  S.  Van 
Pelt,  Herman  T.  Wolf,  Rev.  Francis  Heyl,  Prof.  Witmer 
Stone,  George  Redles,  Prof.  Stewardson  Brown,  Dr.  Spencer 
Trotter,  Dr.  I.  Pearson  Wlllits,  Prof.  George  Kaiser,  Dr. 
Herman  Burgin,  Dr.  J.  E.  Burnett  Buckenham,  Robert  F. 
Welsh,  Mrs.  William  Redwood  Wright,  Richard  H.  Day, 
Clayton  S.  Wertsner,  James  Arnold,  Morris  E.  Leeds,  Miss 
Anna  A.  Gorgas,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Dr.  William  J.  Camp- 
bell, Joseph  Meehan,  and  Dr.  James  Darrach, — the  nestor 
of  Germantown  Botanists,  who.  In  1853,  presented  a list  of 
“Plants  appearing  In  flower  In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia from  February  to  November.” 

Looking  from  the  present  backward,  we  miss  several 
important  actors.  From  the  busy  field  a few  have  retired  to 
the  “shades,”  others  loiter  in  the  “cool  of  the  day,”  happily 
not  a few  continue  to  lead  In  paths  which  “guide  into  the 
way  of  peace,” — for  gardening  is  open,  gentle,  ennobling, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  occupations,  because  it  is  near- 
est to  nature.  The  “greenhouses”  of  McKenzie,  McMahon, 
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Maupay,  Dressier,  Knapp,  McQueen,  Curtain,  Siddell, 
Baumann,  Laughlin,  Weiss,  Hendricks,  McDowell,  Warren, 
Kinnier,  Grassie,  Cochrane,  Joyce,  Burton,  Motsch,  and 
other  well  known  resorts  for  Germantown  flower  lovers,  have 
disappeared  completely.  Upon  Old  York  Road  the  Hugh 
Graham  Company  occupies  the  place  of  William  Bright. 
Charles  H.  Campbell  occupies  his  father’s  place  upon 
Germantown  Road.  Eugene  and  Harry  Weiss  at  Hatboro 
now  grow  for  the  wholesale  markets.  John  Holt  who 
served  with  Mrs.  Louis  Clapier  Baumann,  is  now  an  active 
florist  at  North  Wales,  Pa.  John  Savage,  long  active  near 
and  in  Germantown,  is  now  a cut-flower  grower  at  Gwynedd, 
Pa.,  and  Thomas  Foulds’ son  is  at  North  Wales.  Some  of  those 
named  grow  exclusively  for  the  wholesale  markets,  and  the 
wholesale  cut-flower  business  was  first  established  in  Phila- 
delphia by  William  E.  Meehan,  a graduate  of  his  father’s 
nurseries,  and  of  the  cut-flower  establishment  of  Louis  C. 
Baumann.  He  after  became  a writer,  editor,  arctic  explorer, 
first  president  of  the  City  History  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Fish  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  to  culti- 
vate a taste  for,  and  who  made  collections  to  supply  the 
demand  for  hardy  ferns  and  other  evergreens  in  “made-up 
work,”  was  Matthias  M.  Bell,  who  was  also  an  employee  of 
Louis  C.  Baumann. 

The  list  appears  endless  and  we  might  go  on  indefinitely, 
but  limitations  will  not  permit.  However,  a few  who  con- 
tinue active  until  the  present,  not  previously  named,  who 
should  be  named,  are  John  Kulp,  John  Flinn,  Frank  Crinage, 
Robert  E.  Bogan,  Henry  C.  Heilemann,  John  Peterson, 
Henry  A.  Miller,  William  E.  Christman,  Henry  C. 
Marchant,  E.  J.  F.  Zeigler,  R.  Jamison  & Sons,  and  William 
Wunder,  who  long  alone  upon  Haines  Street  near  Pittville, 
is  now  surrounded  by  eleven  other  professional  flower- 
growing  establishments,  we  dare  not  stop  to  name.  This  of 
course  is  but  a bare  survey  of  the  most  active  of  the  gardeners, 
florists  and  nurserymen  connected  with  the  recent  care  of 
floricultural  Germantown.  There  are  also  several  private 
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gardeners  who  should  receive  special  recognition,  because  of 
their  worth,  such  as  John  Warr,  gardener  to  Joseph  M.  Fox 
at  “Wakefield;”  Samuel  Alexander,  gardener  to  Benjamin 
H.  Shoemaker;  William  S.  Beasley,  gardener  to  Thomas  B. 
Homer,  Robert  Morrison,  gardener  to  Benjamin  Ketcham, 
and  John  McCleary,  gardener  to  William  Weightman 
and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Penfield,  and  many  others  like.  Mem- 
bers of  the  same  class  who  have  passed  on  were  George 
Fender,  gardener  to  Charles  H.  Spencer;  Henry  Diehl, 
gardener  to  Edward  T.  Steel;  Philip  McCaffey,  gardener  to 
John  S.  Haines;  John  Noonan,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Peabody; 
Joseph  McGregor,  gardener  long  in  charge  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Philadelphia,  and  many  others.  There  are  also 
many  yet  active  but  now  engaged  in  other  fields,  among  the 
number  being  Michael  Sammon,  Frank  Smith,  Alexander 
Young,  John  McNeill,  Matthew  Bracken,  and  William 
Wilkie,  but  these  names  will  suffice. 

Now  leaving  commercial  floricultural  fields,  let  us 
proceed  to  a hurried  consideration  of  the  products  which  art 
and  nature,  combined  with  intelligence,  and  honest  labor, 
were  enabled  to  produce.  Upon  Main  Street  or  near  it,  from 
Negley’s  Hill  to  Chelten  Avenue,  are,  or  were  several  fine 
gardens.  Among  these  should  be  named  the  gardens  of 
Toland,  Mechlin,  Henry,  Heft,  and  Conyngham,  upon  Main 
Street;  the  side  lane  gardens  being  those  of  T.  Charlton 
Henry,  upon  Fisher’s  Lane;  Hacker’s,  upon  Wister  Street; 
Rosengarten,  Betton,  Newhall,  Justice,  Erringer,  and  Price, 
gardens  upon  Manheim  Street;  G.  Wilbur  Russell’s  upon 
Seymour  Street;  “Carlton,”  upon  Indian  Queen  Lane; 
“Ivy  Lodge,”  upon  Shoemaker  Lane;  William  Chancellor, 
Jacob  Fry,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  E.  W.  Clark,  Justice 
C.  Strawbridge,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Moses  Brown,  George  L. 
Harrison  and  William  Weightman’s  gardens  upon  School 
House  Lane,  and  William  Schaeffer’s  upon  Armat  Street. 
These  past  and  present  gardens  stand  out  conspicuously,  but 
there  are  many  other  gardens  such  as  those  of  Francis  B. 
Reeves,  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Edward  T.  Steel,  Dr.  Samuel 
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K.  Ashton,  and  Samuel  Welsh,  which  merit,  and  if  space 
permitted,  would  receive  our  attention,  but  as  they  arc 
much  like  the  first  named  gardens,  we  shall  pass  them  to 
briefly  present  the  former.  Some  possessed  the  classic  box, 
others  were  known  for  their  beautiful  trees  or  hedges,  and 
that  of  G.  Wilbur  Russell,  for  whom  Alexander  Moore 
served  as  gardener,  was  noted  for  its  exhibitions  of  massed 
blooms,  and  striking  hedge  of  Rambler  Roses. 

The  beauty  of  “Loudoun”  was  in  its  position,  for  its 
garden  in  1880  was  of  the  ordinary  utility  variety  as  I 
remember  it.  Here  eighty  years  ago  John  Hart  was  garden- 
er. Adjoining  Loudoun  was  “Toland’s,”  since  1886  the 
residence  of  Charles  M.  Ballantine,  conspicuous  in  later  years 
for  its  great  bushes  of  box,  its  bordered  walks,  and  for  its 
grove  of  locust  trees.  Toland’s  farm  home  yet  stands  with 
its  gable  to  the  street,  and  in  it,  seventy-five  years  ago  lived 
Squire  Allimand,  one  of  the  village  dignitaries. 

Northward  adjoining  Toland’s,  is  Mechlin’s,  now  own- 
ed and  occupied  by  Miss  Jane  Wagner,  a flower  lover,  and 
a lineal  descendant  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  he  a friend 
to  Christopher  Saur,  second,  and  at  no  time  a stranger  to 
Germantown.  The  beauty  of  the  buttonwood  trees  once 
here,  has  departed,  but  Mechlin’s  garden  of  box  and  small 
fruits  yet  in  part  continue.  Eastward  upon  Fisher’s  Lane  is 
the  garden  of  Edward  H.  Sanborn,  wherein  are  magnificent 
trees,  and  beyond  it  is  the  rich  garden  continued  from  the 
plantings  of  T.  Charlton  Henry,  by  Lewis  W.  Wister,  its 
present  owner.  This  garden  was  brought  to  its  perfection 
by  Alexander  W.  Lawson,  who  served  Mr.  Henry  many 
years,  and  who  died  March  ii,  1892.  Farther  east  upon 
Fisher’s  Lane,  are  the  gardens  of  “Wakefield,”  and  “Champ- 
lost,”  earlier  noted. 

Passing  now  “Henry  House”  opposite  Fisher’s  Lane 
on  Main  Street,  the  birthplace  of  Mayor  Alexander  Henry, 
whose  garden  was  always  a mass  of  bloom  from  early  spring 
to  fall,  and  also  the  garden  of  William  H.  Stoever,  once  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Mehl  Streets,  whose  chief 
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attractions  were  a profusion  of  fuschias  and  geraniums,  which 
were  trained  upon  trellises,  and  which  extended  from  the 
garden  beds  to  the  second  story  windows  of  the  house,  we 
turn  into  Wister  Street  to  view  the  wild  flower  garden  of 
George  Redles,  the  two  “Hacker”  gardens,  both  noted  for 
their  rare  trees,  and  “Belfield,”  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  At  210  Wister  Street  also  lived  George 
Redles,  Sr.,  and  near  in  “Spring  Alley”  opposite  Wister 
Street,  lived  Frederick  Fleckenstein,  his  mutual  friend — both 
plant  students  and  collectors,  and  numbered  among  German- 
town’s best  botanists.  Not  associated  with  these,  but  widely 
known  and  affectionately  remembered  by  lovers  of  old 
books,  was  “Peter  Peppercorn,”  who  passed  his  declining 
days  and  died  in  Germantown  near  the  Wissahickon  he  so 
fondly  loved.  Emmanuel  Price  was  a superior  man, — a 
botanist,  whose  love  for  our  native  wild  flowers  surged  into 
pleasing  verse,  such  as : — 

"With  its  high,  craggy  banks  crowned  with  chestnut  and  cedar, 
Where  the  hemlock  and  tulip  tree  wave  in  the  gale, 

And  its  margins  are  clothed  with  oak,  maple  and  willow. 

The  sweet  Wissahickon,  the  gem  of  the  vale.” 

We  retrace  to  Bockius  Lane,  now  known  as  Manheim 
Street,  and  so  named  by  Jacque  Marie  Roset,  “in  honor  of  a 
German  town  whose  inhabitants  he  admired.”  Roset  was 
fond  of  flowers  and  had  a fine  garden  in  which  dahlias  pre- 
dominated. Townsend  Ward  states  that  when  Fanny 
Kemble  passed  Roset’s  home  upon  her  usual  morning  ride, 
the  gallant  old  gentlemen  always  had  a bouquet  in  waiting 
for  her.  Both  Fanny  Kemble  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Owen 
J.  Wister,  were  fond  of  saddle  riding,  and  their  usual  route 
to  Wissahickon, — a place  they  loved, — was  by  Duy’s  Lane, 
Manheim  Street,  and  Wissahickon  Avenue.  Once,  while 
passing  out  Manheim  Street,  Fanny  Kemble’s  horse  became 
frightened,  when  she  was  thrown,  painfully  hurt,  and  was 
taken  to  L.  C.  Baumann’s  residence  until  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  proceed.  Roset  died  in  the  year  1844,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Lutheran  grounds,  where  in  after  years, 
was  laid  his  friend  and  neighbor  Martin  Baumann. 
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At  northwest  corner  of  Manheim  Street  and  Green 
Lane, — so  named  because  of  its  rows  of  trees, — but  now 
Greene  Street,  was  an  impressive  grove  of  trees  covering  the 
spacious  grounds  of  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  public-spirited 
citizen,  writer,  now  President  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  gardener  for  many  years  was  Michael  Shaugh- 
nessey.  The  grounds  are  now  entirely  built  over,  as  are  also 
those  of  “White  Cottage,”  the  estate  of  Dr.  Samuel  Betton, 
adjoining,  after,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Forrest  Betton,  the  last 
gardener  at  the  place  being  William  Kulp.  “White  Cottage” 
was  known  for  its  superior  vegetables,  fruits  and  for  its 
conspicuous,  beautiful  ampelopsis  covered  trees.  To  this 
place,  Samuel  Constantine  Rafinesque,  one  of  the  most 
eccentric,  but  also  one  of  the  ablest  of  writers  upon  America’s 
Natural  History,  was  a frequent  visitor.  Near,  on  Pulaski 
Avenue,  were  the  superior  gardens  of  Frederick  Gutekunst, 
Samuel  Holt,  Captain  Pinckney,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  McCall — 
now  Stewart  A.  Jellett’s — ^while  upon  West  Clapier  Street 
were  the  striking  gardens  of  Mrs.  Sykes,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Baxter. 

Farther  “back  the  lane,”  as  Western  Manheim  Street 
was  usually  referred  to,  were  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens  of  Thomas  A.  Newhall,  presided  over  by  Alexander 
Caie.  Alexander  Caie  was  an  able  man,  and  in  1846,  was 
gardener  at  “Camac  Cottage,”  situated  on  Broad  Street  near 
where  Monument  Cemetery  now  is.  Andrew  J.  Downing 
in  1848  wrote  of  it,  “As  a specimen  of  a cottage  residence  of 
the  first  class,  exquisitely  kept,  there  are  few  examples  in 
America  more  perfect  than  Mrs.  Camac’s  grounds,  four  or 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia.”  From  “Camac’s  Woods” 
Dr.  Camac  removed  to  lower  Wissahickon,  and  the  Rox- 
borough  Free  Library  is  now  upon  his  grounds. 

At  one  time.  Western  Manheim  Street  was  the  garden 
spot  of  Germantown,  and  it  almost  seems  useless  to  refer  to 
its  individual  parts.  Gardener  to  William  W.  Justice,  was 
Maurice  P.  Cam,  well  known  as  a practical  gardener  and 
horticultural  writer,  and  gardener  to  J.  L.  Erringer,  was 
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Thomas  Weiss,  son  of  Florist  Thomas  Weiss,  who  once  had 
greenhouses  upon  Manheim  Street  near  Pulaski  Avenue. 
In  the  vicinity  were  the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens  of 
James  E.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Thomas  Jones,  and  also 
those  of  Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  whose  wife  was  sister 
of  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  the  author  of  “Compendium 
Florae  Philadelphicae,”  published  in  i8i8, — the  first  Flora 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  surrounding  territory. 

Manheim  Cricket  Club  now  covers  the  grounds  of 
“Caernarvon,”  once  the  home  of  Wister  Price,  and  the  one 
time  delightful  homestead  is  now  the  “Ladies’  Club  House.” 
One  who  loves  nature,  and  who  knew  the  charms  of  this 
favored  section,  can  hardly  withstand  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment, for  while  the  “grassie  grounde”  is  all  around,  there  is 
much  near  that  is  offensively  intrusive,  and  the  quaint  attrac- 
tions of  flowers,  and  book,  and  leisure  hour  have  gone 
forever. 

Here  yet  is  the  remains  of  a once  notable  tree,  a Virgilia 
Lutea,  a native  American  tree,  but  at  this  place  first  intro- 
duced to  cultivation.  The  tree  once  had  a diameter  of  four 
feet  at  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  reached  an  elevation  of 
46  feet.  Its  best  days  are  now  past,  and  it  stands  “fast  bound 
in  misery  and  iron.” 

Upon  Wissahickon  Avenue,  directly  opposite  Manheim 
Street,  stands  the  residence  of  E.  B.  Gardette.  We  refer  to 
it  not  on  account  of  its  gardens,  and  fine  trees,  but  to  state  that 
in  Philadelphia  here  was  first  shown  the  “love-apple,”  or 
tomato, — the  plant  originally  being  grown  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, it  being  a member  of  the  “Night  Shade  Family,”  and 
supposed  to  be  deadly  poisonous.  At  this  same  place  it  is 
also  recorded,  that  melons  or  canteloupes  were  first  in 
America  grown,  the  seed  being  brought  from  Tripoli,  by 
Commodore  James  Barron,  who  lived  upon  Main  Street  near 
Manheim  Street. 

Across  the  fields  from  Gardette’s  may  be  seen  upon 
Indian  Queen  Lane  the  stately  front  of  “Carlton.”  It  is  a 
beautiful  mansion,  surrounded  by  spacious,  well  kept  grounds, 
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but  now  its  interests  are  chiefly  historic.  The  mansion  was 
erected  after  the  “Revolutionary  War,”  and  its  most  con- 
spicuous owner  since  the  days  of  Henry  Hill,  was  Cornelius 
Smith. 

Returning  to  Main  Street,  immediately  above  Manheim 
Street,  appears  the  garden  of  Joseph  Shippen,  after  of  Caspar 
Heft.  What  it  was  originally  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now 
it  is  an  elaborate,  artificial,  and  to  me,  not  a pleasing  garden, 
but  at  least  two  of  its  trees  are  worth  remembering,  one 
the  Himalayan  pine  tree  near  the  east  front,  the  other  the 
large  buttonwood  tree  planted  near  the  entrance  gate  by 
Andrew  Garret,  and  this  is  mainly  of  interest,  because  Andrew 
Garret  was  after  murdered.  There  is  a mass  of  nonsense  in 
print  concerning  this  tree.  It  is  not  “the  largest,”  nor  the 
“finest  buttonwood  tree  in  Pennsylvania.”  It  does  not  now, 
nor  did  it  ever  rank  with  the  superb  like  specimen  standing 
in  Friends  Burying  Ground,  upon  Main  Street,  a plant  which 
is  curiously  overlooked. 

Germantown,  it  would  appear,  had  a preference  for  the 
native  Plane  Tree,  for  it  was  generally  planted,  and  it 
was  rare  to  find  a hotel  or  a public  building  without  one 
or  more  specimens  near.  In  the  minutes  of  Germantown 
Bank  is  recorded — “on  22nd  of  February,  1861,  the  large 
Buttonwood  tree  in  front  of  the  Bank  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved in  consequence  of  its  being  deemed  dangerous  to 
travel,  the  road  being  much  narrowed  by  the  laying  of  rail- 
road tracks.  This  tree” — quoting  Charles  J.  Wister — “is 
about  100  years  old,  and  is  80  feet  high,  and  9 feet  in  cir- 
cumference.” 

At  Heft’s,  William  Berger,  now  commercially  located 
upon  Main  Street,  near  Maplewood  Avenue,  was  at 
one  time  gardener.  The  place  is  of  interest  his- 
torically, not  because  it  belonged  to  the  Shippen  family, 
and  after  was  the  site  of  a famous  Inn,  but  because  it  was 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  the 
botanist. 

Nearly  opposite  to  “Heft’s,”  is  what  remains  of  the 
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garden  of  Philip  R.  Freas.  Philip  R.  Freas,  farmer, 
gardener,  and  founder  of  “The  Germantown  Telegraph” 
was  born  at  Marble  Hall,  a few  miles  west  of  Germantown’s 
Township  Line,  February  22,  1809.  February  22,  1830,  he 
came  to  Germantown,  and  upon  March  17th,  of  the  same 
year,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  “Village  Telegraph,”  a 
rural  weekly. 

This  soon  was  changed  in  name  to  “The  Germantown 
Telegraph,”  which,  as  an  agricultural  paper,  gained  a circu- 
lation throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Philip  R.  Freas 
located  his  residence  where  indicated,  and  planted  a garden 
which  became  noted  for  its  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  locally 
it  was  better  known  because  of  a fine  spring,  the  source  of 
“Royal’s  Run,”  which  the  lot  contained.  Within  the  narrow 
confines  of  his  estate,  for  53  years  the  proprietor  continued 
his  active  useful  work  until  his  retirement,  August  i,  1883, 
and  April  i,  1886,  he  passed  to  his  rewards. 

During  his  editorship  of  the  “Telegraph,”  “Major” 
Freas  was  offered  desirable  and  lucrative  positions,  but  these 
without  exception  were  declined.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  “Commissioner  of  Agriculture”  in  1870, 
tendered  him  by  President  Grant.  Major  Freas’  method  of 
work  much  resembled  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His 
capacity  was  enormous,  and  he  practically  prepared  “copy” 
for  the  entire  paper,  tumbling  the  manuscript  from  his  work- 
room through  a hole  in  the  wall,  into  the  compositors’  room 
just  in  advance  of  the  type-setters,  but  always  keeping  them 
busy.  He  was  seldom  away  from  his  home  or  garden,  and 
upon  the  streets,  he  in  later  years  appeared  only  in  fair 
weather  to  take  an  afternoon  drive,  his  favorite  route  being 
Manheim  Street,  Greene  Street,  Wissahickon  Avenue,  and 
near-by  streets  in  lower  Germantown. 

From  “Heft’s”  to  “Conyngham”  House,  there  is  an 
unbroken  line  of  fine  old  gardens,  but  we  shall  pass  them  to 
stop  at  the  latter,  now  known  as  the  “Hacker  House,”  owned 
by  Mr.  Edward  I.  H.  and  Miss  Anna  Howell,  and  occupied 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Murphy.  Upon  the  front  lawn  here  was  a 
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fine  specimen  of  the  rare  “creeping  yew,”  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  was  one  of  the  first  “wild  flower”  gardens  in 
Germantown,  it  containing  native  plants  from  many  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  garden  also  possessed  many  rare 
shrubs,  a unique  variety  of  weeping  oak,  and  a noted  grove 
of  “over-cup”  oak  trees,  which  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan 
pronounced  “the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.” 

“Grumblethorpe”  presents  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  our  most  attractive  gardens,  but  we  shall  refer  to  it  but 
briefly,  for  a description  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society,  one  more  complete  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  at  this  time.  The  “Grumblethorpe”  or  Wister  garden 
is  located  directly  upon  Main  Street,  opposite  to  Queen  Lane. 
It  is  a herbaceous  garden  of  the  old  fashioned  type,  having 
fine  walks,  box-bordered,  covered  at  stations  by  trellises.  Its 
beds  for  vegetables  and  flowers  are  systematically  aranged, 
and  in  them  perennial  plants  develop,  and  flower  with  the 
season’s  progress,  so  that  from  the  flowering  of  the 
“Christmas  Rose,”  until  the  flowering  of  the  witch-hazel, 
the  garden  almost  continuously  is  in  bloom.  In  the  garden 
are  many  fine  trees,  but  the  gem  among  many  varieties  is  a 
“Sugar  Pear”  tree  which  has  been  bearing  fruit  continuously 
for  nearly  i6o  years,  a tree  yet  vigorous,  and  out-topping 
every  pear  tree  I know.  It  may  be  worth  recording,  that 
this  tree  had  been  bearing  fruit  for  several  years  before  the 
better  known  “Lady  Petre  pear  tree”  of  John  Bartram’s 
garden  had  been  imported.  The  garden  was  constructed 
before  the  days  of  landscape  engineers  in  America,  and  it  is 
a worthy  memorial  to  the  skill  and  care  of  generations  of  the 
Wister  family.  The  gardener  in  charge  for  many  years  was 
Patrick  McGowan,  who  is  now  located  at  Friends’  Home, 
Greene  Street  and  Washington  Lane. 

Turning  now  Into  Shoemaker’s  Lane,  a noteworthy 
garden  was  that  of  “Ivy  Lodge,”  whose  owner  was  John 
Jay  Smith,  and  whose  gardener  was  Thomas  Hendricks. 
John  Jay  Smith  was  born  at  Green  Hill,  near  Burlington, 
N.  J,.  June  1 6,  1798.  In  the  year  1849,  he  came  to  German- 
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town,  where  he  built  on  Shoemaker’s  Lane,  near  Main 
Street,  “Ivy  Lodge,”  which  he  occupied  in  December,  1850, 
and  where  he  continued  to  dwell  and  work  until  his  death, 
September  23,  188 1.  The  fine  garden  at  “Ivy  Lodge”  was 
planted  under  his  direction,  and  some  of  the  trees  there 
were  placed  by  his  own  hands.  Wrote  Thomas  Meehan  in 
“The  Gardeners’  Monthly”  for  December,  1881, — “The 
grounds  around  Mr.  Smith’s  beautiful  residence  in  German- 
town are  a remarkable  piece  of  successful  landscape  garden-  ^ 
ing.  They  are  so  arranged  that  one  might  wander  about  the 
place  for  an  hour  and  still  continue  to  find  objects  of  interest, 
and  scarcely  realize  the  fact  when  ultimately  informed  that 
this  charming  spot  with  its  beautiful  lawn,  belts  of  shrubbery, 
numerous  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  fruit  gardens,  vegetable 
garden,  greenhouse,  stable,  etc.,  are  all  on  a small  city  lot 
of  less  than  two  acres.  ‘Ivy  Lodge’  is  a singular  triumph 
of  garden  art.” 

In  connection  with  this  garden  an  interesting  fact  is 
recited  in  “Recollections  of  John  Jay  Smith”  edited  by 
Elizabeth  P.  Smith.  John  Jay  Smith  while  in  England  and 
visiting  Granville  John  Penn,  wrote,  “one  morning  at  my 
suggestion  we  (Mr.  Penn  and  I),  planted  two  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  he  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  named 
them  the  Treaty  Trees  of  Penn  and  Logan.  He  informed 
me  at  a later  period  that  they  are  growing  finely.  This 
operation  was  repeated  at  my  garden  in  Germantown,  1851, 
where  the  Penn  Cedar  still  flourishes.  (1872)” 

For  21  years,  John  Jay  Smith  was  librarian  to  the 
Loganian  and  Philadelphia  Libraries.  To  the  American 
public  he  introduced  straw  paper,  after  so  generally  used  for 
newspaper  work.  In  1851,  he  was  a commissioner  to 
England  to  secure  for  removal  to  America,  the  great  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition,  for  which  in  part  he  was  successful.  He 
was  indeed  a remarkable  man  who  during  a long  life  was 
busily  engaged  In  beneficent  works. 

John  Jay  Smith’s  literary  work  was  varied  and  abund- 
ant, but  we  may  refer  only  to  his  “Guide  to  Laurel  Hill 
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Cemetery,”  published  in  1844;  “The  North  American 
Sylva,”  by  Michaux  & Nuttall,  edited  and  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1852,  and  an  edition  of  Bernard  McMahon’s 
“American  Gardening,”  edited  and  published  in  1854.  He 
was  also  author  of  12  important  books,  editor  of  over  30 
other  volumes,  and  a writer  whose  knowledge  helped  to  make 
over  100  other  books. 

Downing’s  Horticulturist,  founded  and  conducted  by 
A.  J.  Downing, — that  popular  and  lamented  genius  who  in 
1852  lost  his  life  in  the  burning  on  Hudson  River  of  the 
steamer  Henry  Clay, — was  upon  sale,  puchased  by  James 
Vick,  who  continued  it  with  Patrick  Barry  as  editor.  In 
1855,  it  was  purchased  by  John  Jay  Smith,  who  published 
and  edited  it  from  July,  1855,  until  January,  i860,  inclusive. 
During  his  editorship,  Mr.  Smith  “delegated  to  others  more 
familiar  with  every  day  gardening,  to  such  men  as  William 
Saunders,  R.  Robinson  Scott,  the  more  practical  details,  he 
reserved  for  himself  the  task  of  throwing  around  horticulture 
those  intellectual  charms,  which  in  all  ages  have  commended 
it  to  the  love  of  the  good  and  great.”  (Thos.  Meehan 
Gardeners’  Monthly,  page  378,  December,  1881.) 

After  the  sale  of  the  “Horticulturist,”  Mr.  Smith  con- 
tinued his  horticultural  writings,  and  served  as  a contributor 
under  the  name  of  “Jacques”  to  the  “Gardeners’  Monthly,” 
until  his  death.  The  work  doubtless  by  which  John  Jay 
Smith  will  be  longest  remembered  will  be  by  the  Laurel  Hill 
Cemeteries  of  his  creation.  In  the  year  1835,  following  the 
lead  of  Dr.Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  he  founded,  designed 
and  superintended  the  planting  of  North  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  a project  which  for  a time  was  looked  upon  as 
sacrilegious,  but  which  rapidly  emerged  from  prejudice,  and 
so  quickly  grew  in  public  favor  that  “garden  cemeteries” 
were  established  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  Central, 
South,  and  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemeteries  followed,  and  the 
rare  shrubs  and  trees  there  to  be  found,  were  planted  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  year  1873,  “Ivy  Lodge” 
was  the  birth-place  of  “The  Germantown  Horticultural 
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Society,”  and  John  Jay  Smith  was  its  founder.  Eastward 
adjoining  Ivy  Lodge  was  the  fine  estate  of  Mrs.  Willing. 
The  grounds  were  spacious  and  sheltered  by  numerous 
beautiful  trees.  Gardener  here  for  many  years  was  Richard 
Graham,  and  later  Joseph  Camp,  who  died  in  the  year  1892. 
The  grounds  are  now  entirely  built  over.  At  the  northeast 
corner  of  Baynton  Street  lived  Thomas  Mackeller,  a nature 
lover  and  the  possessor  of  a garden  crowded  with  rare  and 
beautiful  trees.  The  garden  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  and 
much  of  its  charm  is  gone.  To  me  there  are  four  distinctive 
types  of  “landscaping”  in  our  Germantown  gardens.  When- 
ever in  the  garden  at  “Grumblethorpe”  I think  it  the  most 
beautiful  garden  of  the  perennial  type  in  our  midst.  Whenever 
in  the  garden  at  “Wyck,”  I feel  that  there  is  our  finest  speci- 
men of  the  “wild  flower  garden”  type.  Another  type  is  that 
shown  upon  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Drake,  East  Washing- 
ton Lane  and  Morton  Streets,  a stiff,  geometrical,  and  to  me 
a negative  type,  which  I have  always  thought  had  better  not 
been  born.  The  last  of  the  types  in  mind  is  the  “classical,” 
picturesque,  dignified,  impressive  type,  most  beautifully 
exhibited  upon  the  grounds  of  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Main 
Street  opposite  Mill  Street,  where  through  the  open  gate, 
glimpses  of  this  garden  gem  may  be  enjoyed.  The  original 
garden  here  was  of  the  ordinary  flower  and  vegetable  type, 
and  we  need  only  refer  to  it.  The  present  arrangement  and 
effects  were  planned  by  Charles  H.  Miller  in  the  year  1867. 
In  arranging  the  new  garden,  the  trees  of  the  first  garden 
were  not  disturbed,  and  several  trees  now  somewhat  the 
worse  by  reason  of  destructive  storms,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  place  when  President  Washington  occupied 
it. 

The  garden  is  100  feet  wide  and  435  feet  long,  and 
throughout  it  Is  most  beautiful.  Several  of  the  trees  were 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  an  eminent  authority,  pronounced 
unique,  and  in  it  impressive  specimens  of  box  are  known  to 
be  over  100  years  old. 

In  “Rare  and  Notable  Plants  of  Germantown,”  the 
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trees  of  this  garden  are  described,  and  for  the  annual  pro- 
vision for  the  garden,  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Morris,  its 
respected  owner:  “In  early  June  when  the  grass  is  springing 
green  and  fresh,  comes  perhaps  the  most  attractive  time  for 
my  lawn,  when  after  the  winter  storms  and  snows,  my  2500 
or  3000  bulbous  roots  come  into  bloom  in  all  their  glory. 
These  are  freshly  imported  every  year,  sending  out  my  orders 
in  June  or  July,  and  receiving  the  bulbs  in  October.  I prefer 
planting  them  about  ‘Thanksgiving,’  and  only  occasionally 
have  I been  at  fault,  and  sometimes  have  been  obliged  to 
remove  a couple  of  inches  of  frosted  earth  from  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  but  I prefer  to  run  that  risk  and  keep  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  ground  as  long  as  possible,  fearing  their  too  early 
start.”  At  this  place  Lady  Washington  grew  hyacinths  in 
globes  of  cut  glass,  which  when  she  left  Germantown,  she 
presented  to  Catherine  Deshler,  a daughter  of  the  “Widow 
Deshler,”  as  recorded  by  Townsend  Ward. 

Proceeding  out  historic  School  House  Lane,  we  note 
next  to  Germantown  Academy,  the  “Dove”  or  “Herman” 
house,  long  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Alburger.  This  once 
possessed  a beautiful  garden  and  fruitful  orchard,  and  it 
yet  presents  a horse-chestnut  tree  of  large  proportions,  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  President  Washington,  when  he 
occupied  the  place  in  1785.  Of  as  much  interest  and  of 
more  value  is  the  fact,  that  upon  these  grounds  was  raised 
the  “Chancellor  Pear,”  having  a fruit  with  white  juicy 
flesh,  a desirable  addition  secured  by  Mr.  William 
Chancellor,  when  he  occupied  the  place.  In  this  house  in 
1864,  also  lived  for  a time  Robert  Robinson  Scott,  while 
serving  as  gardener  to  Samuel  Emlen,  whose  grounds  and 
gardens  were  upon  Coulter  Street,  at  the  rear  of  Chancellor’s 
House. 

Beyond  Wayne  Avenue  was  the  garden  of  Jacob  Fry, 
which  I remember  as  a veritable  exhibition  of  bloom,  for 
from  spring  to  fall  it  was  always  bright,  “whate’er  the 
weather,”  but  this  is  no  more.  West  of  William  J.  Young’s 
greenhouses,  is  the  garden  of  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell, 
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wherein,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Campbell,  an 
artist  botanist,  have  been  grown,  and  now  appear,  sturdy 
specimens  of  the  rare  Halesia,  Stuartia,  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Styrax,  and  the  most  notable  of  all  shrubs, — the  gordonia 
or  “Franklin”  tree. 

Almost  without  exception  the  estates  upon  West  School 
House  Lane  possess  fine  gardens.  In  1908  Mr.  Justice  C. 
Strawbridge  wrote  me, — the  grounds  of  “Torworth”  had 
not  been  changed  for  50  years,  and  that  his  deeds  showed 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  size  of  the  place  “for  at 
least  175  years,”  a fact  he  considered  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  a large  city.  In  all  our  territory  I do  not 
know  a picture  as  restful  as  that  of  “Torworth,”  and  an 
attempt  to  convey  its  beauty  by  description  I fear  would  be 
futile.  The  grounds  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  and  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  Archibald  Henderson, 
who  in  1846  was  gardener  to  Wharton  Chancellor,  its  flower- 
loving  owner.  The  E.  W.  Clark,  Ketterlinus,  Warden, 
Mason,  Wright,  Lovering,  Steel,  Wain,  Warner,  George  L. 
Harrison,  Dr.  Ashton,  Samuel  Welsh,  John  Wagner,  C.  C. 
Harrison,  and  William  Weightman  gardens,  we  may  only 
have  a look  at  as  we  pass,  for  almost  every  garden  indicated 
is  worthy  of  complete  presentation.  Two  gardens,  those  of 
Jeremiah  and  Moses  Brown,  are  exceptional,  and  must  not  be 
omitted.  Each  is  distinct,  and  both  in  bewildering  prodigal- 
ity are  stocked  with  the  rarest  of  shrubs  and  trees.  In  1816, 
this  place  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  for 
whom  wisteria  sinensis  was  named,  and  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  his  knowledge,  that  many  unusual  plants  there  appear.  Gar- 
dener here  for  many  years  was  Myles  Y.  Warren,  who  lived 
at  “Rittenhouse-Town,”  and  who  conducted  a florists’  es- 
tablishment at  the  northwest  corner  of  Rittenhouse  Street,  and 
Wissahickon  Avenue,  the  site  of  whose  place  is  now  part  of 
Fairmount  Park. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  connected  with 
the  gardens  of  Germantown,  and  more  particularly  with 
grounds  that  are  now  included  in  “Vernon  Park”  was 
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Matthias  Kin,  locally  known  as  the  “wild-man,”  because 
apparently  he  had  no  abiding  place,  for  as  the  winds,  he 
came  and  departed  as  he  “listed.”  Kin  was  a friend  of  plant 
lovers  about  Philadelphia,  and  as  such,  he  disposed  of  his 
plant  collections  to  sympathetic  customers,  among  whom 
were  Henry  Kurtz,  and  John  Melchior  Meng,  whose  gardens 
adjoined.  As  indicated.  Kin  was  a collector,  and  made 
frequent  journeys  into  unexplored  parts  for  seeds  and  rare 
plants.  From  every  known  scrap  of  information  concerning 
him,  he  was  a character  unique.  As  described  by  a friend  to 
Thomas  Meehan,  Kin  “was  a remarkable  specimen  of 
humanity,  full  6 feet  tall,  broad  shouldered,  with  enormous 
bones  and  little  flesh,  and  as  one  said,  a ‘literal’  picture  ot 
death.”  He  dressed  like  the  Indians  among  whom  he  lived. 
When  he  came  to  Philadelphia  or  Germantown,  he  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  send  his  plants  and  seeds  to  Europe,  he 
collecting  principally  for  German  growers.  Kin  had  a wide 
acquaintance,  and  it  is  strange  that  more  is  not  known  of 
him.  I feel  sure  that  by  a study  of  the  letters  of  contem- 
porary botanists,  one  would  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  for 
him  as  Dr.  William  Darlington  did  for  Dr.  William 
Baldwin.  Letters  from  G.  Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  pastor 
of  Trinity  Church,  Lancaster,  to  Zacceus  Collins,  of  Phila- 
delphia, both  well  known  botanists,  show  them  as  intimates 
of  Kin.  August  20,  1812,  Henry  Muhlenberg  wrote,  “It 
seems  my  good  friend  Mr.  Kin  is  still  alive  and  collecting 
plants.  He  sent  me  a small  parcel  quite  lately  with  some 
plants  dried,  or  rather  mouldy.”  Again  November  22,  1813, 
concerning  a strange  plant,  he  wrote,  “I  had  the  living  root 
from  Matthias  Kin,  but  without  a name.”  And  again, 
June  20,  1814,  “My  friend  Matthias  Kin  has  gone  lately 
through  Lancaster  to  Tennessee,  and  promises  to  call  on  his 
return,  and  then  to  send  what  he  may  have  to  spare.  He  is 
a very  industrious  man  with  a good  eye.” 

Also  September  13,  1814,  “Mr.  Matthias  Kin,  one 
mile  from  the  city  where  the  Germantown  Road  joins,  has 
sent  me  four  living  plants.”  “He  is  a man  of  great  informa- 
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tion,  has  an  excellent  herbarium  to  which  I have  added  the 
generic  names.”  “When  you  have  an  hour  of  leisure  or  so  by 
will  you  honor  him  by  calling  In.”  “He  Is  an  original  and 
honest  man,  but  suspicious  with  a stranger.” 

Kin  was  not  seen  In  Germantown  “after  the  year  i8i6,” 
and  he  died  In  the  year  1825.  Quoting  Prof.  Thomas 
Meehan,  “Melchior  Meng  had  a fine  garden,  and  shared 
with  Kurtz  his  friendship  for  Kin  and  his  seeds.  The  Im- 
mense Linden  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  his  place  was 
certainly  planted  by  him,  as  probably  were  many  other  of  the 
large  trees  which  stood  there.  Meng’s  garden  was  much 
larger  than  Kurtz’s,  and  while  the  latter  paid  the  most 
attention  to  shrubs  and  plants,  the  former  boasted  of  his 
very  fine  lot  of  trees  which  at  that  time  was  Inferior  to  very 
few  collections  In  the  country.  There  Is  one  thing  about 
Meng’s  garden  that  Is  particularly  gratifying.  While  Kurtz 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  most  of  the  specimens 
of  rare  trees  and  most  other  old  “arboretums”  In  the  country 
are  fast  being  lost,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  replace  them 
with  younger  ones,  or  to  add  new  ones,  this  property  has 
fallen  Into  hands  which  know  how  to  care  for  them.  That 
part  of  Meng’s  property  lying  north  of  his  home,  which  was 
nearly  the  whole  of  It,  was  purchased  by  the  late  John  Wister, 
who  added  to,  and  resided  In  the  ample  building,  and  who 
called  the  place  “Vernon.”  This  property  is  now  In  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Is  known  as  “Vernon 
Park.”  Thomas  Meehan,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement  which  secured  this  acquisition  to 
the  citizens  of  Germantown,  and  the  suggestor  of  “Vernon” 
for  a public  park.  It  should  be  remembered  was  Horace 
Ferdinand  McCann,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  German- 
town Independent-Gazette. 

The  late  Col.  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  a descendant  of  John 
Melchior  Meng,  thus  wrote  of  a visit  to  “Vernon”  In  1892, 
“The  old  house  built  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Melchior  Meng 
or  at  least  a part  thereof.  Is  still  standing,  soon  to  be  removed, 
used  by  a Mr.  Pollard,  who  keeps  a tin  store  there.  The  old 
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spring  house  to  which  Grandniother  Dorothy  Odgen,  nee 
Meng,  so  often  attended,  is  still  standing  there  in  a very 
delightful  condition.  It  was  in  this  house  Dorothy  Ogden 
lived  as  a girl  during  the  Battle  of  Germantown.  The  old 
dwelling  is  of  stone  laid  flat,  is  about  6o  feet  back  from 
Main  Street,  and  is  now  in  Vernon  Park.”  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  with  the  exception  of  foundation  walls,  these  land- 
marks have  been  removed,  but  one  who  walks  about  “Vernon 
M ansion,”  has  yet  before  him  several  of  the  most  magnificent 
trees  in  Germantown. 

The  row  of  young  buttonwood  trees  along  the  front  was 
placed  there  by  the  “Germantown  Horticultural  Society,”  a 
society  which  also  in  part  placed  the  pin  oak  trees  in  Market 
Square.  The  large  maple  tree  near  the  “Free  Library 
Building”  was  planted  in  1840  by  James  Gowen,  and 
“Harry”  Bruner,  so  Mr.  Bruner  told  me.  Throughout  the 
park  are  holly,  papaw,  cypress,  oak  and  many  other  interest- 
ing trees,  but  we  shall  note  but  two,  the  fine  yew  tree  which 
stands  to  the  west  of  “Vernon,”  and  Meng’s  magnolia,  which 
stands  to  the  rear.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the 
latter  name  is  “local,”  for  the  tree  is  a native  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  the  seed  being  brought  to  Germantown  by 
Kin,  and  planted  by  John  Melchior  Meng.  Vernon’s 
magnolia  is  noted  not  because  it  is  rare,  but  because  it  is  the 
first  specimen  of  its  kind  introduced  to  Germantown  gardens. 

Opposite  Vernon  Park,  eastward,  is  “Old  Price  Street,” 
opened  by  Eli  K.  Price,  an  indefatigable  worker,  who  will 
always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  Fairmount  Park. 

Not  long  ago  Price  Street  upon  each  side  and  through- 
out its  length,  was  lined  by  beautiful,  though  not  large 
gardens.  Conspicuous  among  many  were  those  of  George 
Wharton  Hamersley,  publisher;  W.  Beaumont  Whitney, 
merchant;  James  R.  Lambdin,  artist;  Charles  Wister,  retired, 
and  that  of  John  Fanning  Watson,  Philadelphia’s  annalist. 
At  the  house  now  numbered  122,  lived  Mr.  Watson  from 
the  year  1846  until  his  death  in  i860,  and  here  flourished 
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under  his  care  a scion  from  the  “Treaty  Tree”  of  Kensington, 
with  several  plants  of  ivy  grown  upon  the  William  Penn 
estate  in  Ireland.  A “Treaty  Tree”  from  Godfrey  farm  on 
Mill  Street,  transplanted  by  Mr.  Watson  to  front  of  his  old 
home  upon  Main  Street  below  Shoemaker’s  Lane,  which 
there  long  flourished,  has  disappeared,  and  is  now  referred  to 
only  to  show  the  pleasure  of  a mind  which  made  a link  to 
connect  William  Penn,  and  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  with 
the  writer  of  the  “Declaration  of  Independence.” 

Proceeding  northward  upon  Main  Street,  the  next  gar- 
den of  prominence  above  Vernon,  and  much  resembling  it, 
was  that  of  Samuel  Harvey,  Burgess  of  Germantown,  whose 
place,  named  “Rose  Cottage,”  is  now  covered  by  the  Town 
Hall,  and  next  above  it  was  the  old-fashioned  box  garden 
of  Benjamin  Engle,  whose  house  was  built  in  1758,  and 
wherein,  John  Melchior  Meng  died  in  the  year  1812. 

About  central  Germantown,  were,  or  are,  many  superior 
gardens  which  may  only  be  referred  to : The  garden  of  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Sprague  upon  Woodbine  Avenue;  of  Dr.  Herman  Bur- 
gin,  upon  West  Chelten  Avenue;  of  Lambert  Lare  and 
James  Armstrong,  upon  East  Haines  Street;  of  Dr.  Naaman 
H.  Keyser,  upon  High  Street;  of  Dr.  I.  Pearson  Willits,  upon 
West  Walnut  Lane;  of  B.  Frank  Kirk,  upon  East  Washing- 
ton Lane;  of  Charles  Stacy  Pancoast,  Esq.,  upon  East  John- 
son Street;  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  upon  West  John- 
son street;  each  being  a gem  of  distinct  and  particular  worth. 

One  of  our  quaintest  gardens  was  that  connected  with 
the  Morris-Littell  house,  situated  at  southeast  comer  of  Main 
and  High  Streets.  This  many  times  has  appeared  in  print, 
and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  original  Witt  garden.  The 
place  has  many  interests,  among  them  being  its  connection 
with  the  “Mystics  of  the  Wissahickon,”  the  discovery  upon 
its  grounds  of  the  habits  of  the  seventeen-year  locusts  by 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Morris,  and  its  occupancy  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Caddington  Morris,  a botanist,  and  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  To  this  place  came  frequently  Dr.  William 
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Darlington,  a celebrated  Chester  County  botanist,  and  author 
of  Florula  Cestrica.  “Awbury”  extending  from  Haines 
Street  to  Washington  Lane,  east  of  Chew  Street,  is  one  of 
the  largest,  one  of  the  finest  and  on  account  of  its  family  life, 
the  most  interesting  of  many  home  estates.  It  is  like  a great 
park,  abounding  with  walks,  drives,  rare  shrubs,  trees,  and 
richly  stored  gardens.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Cope,  Haines, 
Emlen,  and  Lewis  families,  all  related  by  birth  or  marriage, 
and  of  all  the  experiments  in  so-named  community  life,  to  me 
“Awbury”  is  the  most  practical  and  beautiful.  “Awbury” 
has  had  many  gardeners,  among  them  Peter  McGowan,  but 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  late  Francis  R.  Cope  wrote 
me:  “Williams  Saunders  completed  the  laying  out  of  our 
grounds  at  ‘Awbury,’  but  much  of  the  work  had  been  done 
under  the  supervision  of  my  brother,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
before  Saunders  came  to  Germantown.” 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  properly  present  “Wyck”  at 
this  time.  The  place  is  so  stocked  with  treasures,  collective, 
scientific,  and  historic,  so  beautiful  from  whatever  aspect 
viewed,  that  superficially  I hesitate  to  present  it  at  all,  yet 
no  one  may  refer  to  Germantown  Gardens  without  including 
it,  for  it  is  the  gem  among  many,  I shall  therefore  try  to 
give  a glimpse  of  it,  for  the  garden  lies  west  of  the  house, 
and  cannot  be  seen  from  the  street,  and  as  owing  to  its 
owner’s  precarious  health,  but  few  are  admitted  to  it,  its 
worth  therefore  is  not  widely  known. 

Upon  March  3,  1908,  Miss  Haines  wrote  me:  “I 
believe  my  old  garden  was  laid  out  by  my  mother,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haines,  as  I have  a rough  sketch  with  notes  in  her  hand.  I 
presume  it  was  about  1821,  or  22,  as  that  was  the  time  that 
my  parents  removed  to  ‘Wyck’  permanently,  having  previous- 
ly only  resided  here  in  the  summer.  I remember  when  the 
asparagus  bed,  surrounded  by  currant  bushes,  still  occupied 
the  plot  by  the  street,  where  the  hedge  now  it.  At  that  time, 
the  paths  were  covered  with  tan  from  Engle’s  old  tannery.” 
The  garden  is  formal  in  design,  but  so  cleverly  covered 
by  shrubbery,  trellises,  and  resting  places,  that  one  may 
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wander  through  its  walks  without  making  this  discovery. 
The  beds  are  box-bordered,  and  present  a wealth  of  wild- 
flowers,  hardy  plants  in  variety,  roses  of  “long-ago,”  all 
flourishing  happily  together  in  great  profusion.  Miss  Haines 
loved  ferns,  and  along  the  patch  nearest  the  home,  where  they 
might  be  viewed  from  the  windows,  many  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful native  ferns  show  a luxuriance  of  growth,  not  often  seen 
In  their  native  habitats.  Here  are  also  several  rare  trees,  and 
the  memory  of  some  that  were, — memorials  of  Thomas 
Nuttall,  of  George  Washington,  and  of  Lafayette,  for 
Reuben  Haines,  the  father  of  Jane  R.  Haines,  was  active  in 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Natural  Science,  and 
“Wyck”  was  a resort  for  his  many  friends.  It  being  as  well 
known  to  Thomas  Nuttall,  to  Thomas  Say,  and  to  John 
James  Audubon,  as  it  was  to  Maria  R.  Audubon,  the  friend 
and  guest  of  its  late  owner.  Miss  Haines  once  told  me  the 
old  part  of  the  house,  that  is  the  west  end  of  the  home,  was 
built  by  her  ancester,  Hans  Milan,  In  the  year  1690.  The 
entrance  to  the  original  house  was  from  a road  which  ran 
from  near  present  Price  Street,  to  near  present  Johnson 
Street,  following  the  east  bank  of  what  was  “Honey-Run.” 
The  original  survey  of  Germantown  does  not  show  this  road, 
and  it  obviously  was  a “turnout”  to  avoid  a poor  part  of  the 
“Great-Road,”  for  otherwise  all  between  the  points  named, 
would  have  had  to  cross  their  neighbors’  property  to  reach 
it.  “Wyck”  Mansion  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  one  In 
Germantown,  but  as  well,  I believe  the  oldest  house  In  It,  and 
I further  believe  It  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in 
Philadelphia  county. 

Many  times  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  taken  through 
parts  of  the  house,  and  through  the  garden  by  Miss  Haines, 
where  every  object  of  historic  interest  within  the  house  she 
delighted  to  exhibit  and  enlarge  upon,  and  every  flower 
within  her  garden  appeared  like  an  old  friend  to  greet.  Her 
knowledge  of  plants  and  of  plant  names  was  wonderful,  and 
the  beauty  of  her  home  and  its  surroundings,  though  great. 
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were  always  surpassed,  by  her  charming  personality,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  her  character. 

The  first  gardener  to  Reuben  Haines  was  John  Hart, 
who  after  was  gardener  at  “Loudoun.”  He  also  became  a 
“jobbing  gardener,”  and  in  this  capacity  served  Bronson 
Alcott  at  “Pine  Cottage.”  For  a long  time  he  had  charge 
of  “Friends’  Meeting”  and  grounds  upon  West  School  House 
Lane,  and  at  this  place,  I first  became  acquainted  with  him. 
John  Hart  was  an  investor  in  real  estate,  became  wealthy, 
and  passed  his  last  years  at  his  home  at  northeast  corner  of 
Greene  Street  and  School  House  Lane,  where  he  found 
pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  his  modest  garden.  He  died 
April  15,  1885,  aged  86  years.  Passing  many  fine  gardens 
upon  West  Walnut  Lane,  we  stop  at  the  Knorr  House,  once 
at  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Walnut  Lane,  where 
lived  Daniel  B.  Smith,  a celebrated  teacher,  scientist,  botanist, 
and  President  of  Haverford  College.  I remember  him  as 
a very  old  man,  and  living  at  his  son’s  select  school  in 
“Cottage  Row.”  His  garden  I never  saw,  but  Miss  Jane 
Haines  told  me  it  was  a beautiful  one,  of  the  old  fashioned 
type  and  gave  him  much  pleasure.  At  northeast  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Walnut  Lane  stands  the  “Button  Mansion,” 
which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Deaver.  Here  continues  in  a flourishing  condition 
the  finest  hedge  of  hemlock  in  Germantown,  planted 
by  John  Button  in  the  year  1840.  Immediately  north,  upon 
west  side  of  Main  Street,  opposite  Pastorius  Street,  was  the 
attractive  garden  of  Sheriff,  Enoch  Taylor.  The  mansion  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Girls’  High  School  and  it  is  of  interest 
because  here  lived  Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  when  he  wrote  the 
well  known  and  widely  read  “Rambles  of  a Naturalist.” 
Martin  Nixon  and  Col.  Galloway  C.  Morris,  near  neighbors 
upon  East  Tulpehocken  Street,  and  Charles  W.  Chandler, 
at  High  and  Morton  Streets,  had  each  superior  gardens. 
With  Mr.  Chandler,  throughout  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
lived  General  T.  Saigo,  Japan’s  Commissioner,  a flower 
lover, — but  we  may  not  stop  to  enlarge.  The  garden  of 
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Mr.  Chandler,  Henry  Neilson,  gardener;  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  Frank  Smith,  gardener;  were  noted  for  their 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.  The  most  noted  exhibits  in  the 
garden  of  Col.  Morris  were  a double  flowering  Japanese 
cherry,  and  a fine  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Keyser’s  garden,  east 
side  of  Main  Street,  at  corner  of  Tulpehocken  Street  has 
long  been  widely  known  for  its  old  fashioned  plants  of 
rarity  and  superior  culture.  Plants  not  procurable  at  a com- 
mercial establishment  usually  might  be  found  here,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  florist  is  able  to  show  better  results,  than 
those  procured  by  Miss  Amelia  Wood,  the  skillful  grower. 
The  Keyser  garden  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  area  which 
was  overrun  by  the  “Moms  Multicaulus”  craze  of  1840.  At 
that  time,  nearly  every  one  in  Germantown,  led  by  Philip 
Physick,  who  had  a few  acres,  and  a few  spare  dollars,  plant- 
ed mulberry  trees  for  feeding  silk  worms,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
so  much  energy  and  so  much  faith  should  have  come  to 
naught,  for  the  enterprise  in  its  incipiency  was  commend- 
able, promoting  home  industry,  and  was  tmly  patriotic.  In 
my  youth  there  were  several  fine  gardens  upon  West  Tulpe- 
hocken Street,  among  the  most  prominent  being  those  of 
Thomas  H.  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Lewis  Taws,  and  Henry 
Howard  Houston.  At  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Washington  Lane,  is  the  Johnson  Garden,  and  above  it, 
adjoining  is  the  Peter  Keyser  garden,  but  as  Ellwood  John- 
son succeeded  Peter  Keyser,  and  as  he  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  kept  “open  grounds,”  both  gardens  may  be 
presented  as  one.  In  the  year  1908,  Miss  Anna  W.  Johnson 
wrote  me  she  believed  the  old  garden  was  planned  and  planted 
by  her  great-grandmother,  Rachel  Livezey,  daughter  of  John 
Livezey  of  Wissahickon,  and  wife  of  John  J.  Johnson,  for 
whom  the  well-known  homestead  was  built  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  1768,  and  it  is  known  the  garden  was  completely 
established  before  the  leaving  of  the  place  by  them  in  the 
year  1805. 

The  garden  was  of  the  familiar  type  of  the  period, 
having  box-bordered  walks,  with  planted  bed  revelling  in  a 
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wealth  of  hardy  perennials,  with  many  familiar  shrubs  such 
as  calycanthus,  “snow  ball,”  Persian  and  common  lilacs,  and 
with  large  tracts  of  llly-of-the-valley.  Some  of  the  box-bushes 
and  shrubs  yet  continue,  but  the  “old  garden”  beds  have  been 
completely  sodded  over.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  its  owner,  the  present  garden  was  con- 
structed and  cared  for  by  Patrick  Murray,  who  served  here  as 
gardener  for  more  than  30  years. 

Ellwood  Johnson’s  Garden  yet  contains  “Llly-of-the- 
Valley,”  and  “Marie  Louise”  roses,  descendants  of  the  stock 
of  the  original  garden.  It  also  contains  many  rare  shrubs 
and  trees,  but  these  we  may  not  stop  to  note.  About  a 
charming  “springhouse”  from  which  a copious  stream  dis- 
charges to  “Honey  Run”  yet  stand  three  magnificent 
specimens  of  swamp  cypress,  planted  by  Israel  Haupt,  for 
Peter  Keyser. 

“Pomona  Grove,”  which  possessed  the  next  garden  of 
Importance  as  we  proceed  northward  upon  Main  Street,  has 
been  presented  so  often  that  we  shall  only  refer  to  it.  In 
the  publications  of  our  Society,  it  has  been  most  Interestingly 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Shoemaker.  The  garden  was 
first  developed  under  Col.  Thomas  Forrest;  Improved  by 
James  S.  Duval,  whose  gardener  in  1846  was  John  Parkins. 
It  was  entirely  reconstructed  under  the  expert  direction  of 
William  Saunders  by  Isaac  F.  Baker,  further  Improved  by 
Robert  C.  Cornelius,  whose  gardener  was  John  Meghran, 
and  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  Amos  R.  Little,  who 
became  widely  known  as  a Centennial  Commissioner,  who 
made  a trip  around  the  world,  Mrs.  Little  preserving  same 
in  “The  World  as  We  Saw  It.”  Within  the  garden  was  a 
spring  at  which  several  Virginia  troopers  were  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Germantown.  The  exact  site  of  this  spring  Is  the 
cellar  of  house  Number  162  East  Duval  Street.  Here  also 
was  a remarkable  yew  tree  already  referred  to,  which  had  no 
equal  In  America.  The  area  the  garden  occupied  from 
Washington  Lane  to  Duval  Street,  Main  Street  to  Morton 
Street,  is  now  almost  entirely  built  over. 
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“Cliveden”  as  I first  remember  it  appeared  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  does  now.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I imagine 
its  grounds  were  much  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  for  the  wall  in  front,  with  the  lawns 
behind  did  not  show  their  present  finish,  and  the  grades  were 
altogether  different.  About  the  year  1874,  Miller  & Hayes 
were  engaged  to  improve  the  place,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Anthony  Virtue,  its  “rough  places  were  made  smooth,” 
shrubs  and  trees  were  planted,  and  in  many  respects  its 
familiar  picture  was  changed,  “Cliveden,”  like  nearly  every 
old  Germantown  Home,  had  a hardy  flower  garden  of  the 
standard  type,  but  it  was  better  known  by  its  spring,  by  its 
great  trees,  and  by  the  “Ghost”  which  walked  its  walls  at  the 
“Curfew  Hour.”  What  was  long  known  as  “Chew’s 
Woods,”  now  in  part  “Cliveden  Park,”  was,  and  is,  a 
survivor  of  the  primeval  forest,  its  grounds  not  having  been 
disturbed  from  the  time  the  Creator  made  them,  until  our 
“Bureau  of  City  Property,”  under  the  direction  of  the  Site 
and  Relic  Society,  prepared  desirable  walks,  and  cleared  away 
its  underbrush. 

Several  years  ago  in  this  wood  near  to  Chew  Street, 
stood  a grove  of  “Jersey  Pines,” — Pinus  inops.  This  group 
of  trees  has  disappeared,  but  two  specimens  rescued  by 
George  Paramore  were  planted  near  the  farm  house  at  “Aw- 
bury.”  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  John  Paramore,  and 
the  trees  may  yet  be  seen  in  a flourishing  condition.  A Jersey 
pine  near  the  Johnson  Street  entrance  to  Cliveden,  doubtless 
was  transplanted  from  the  grove  to  its  present  position. 

Mrs.  Chew,  February  27,  1904,  wrote  me,  “I  can  only 
tell  you  of  the  plants  of  Cliveden  that  they  were  of  the 
old-fashioned  flowers  of  the  time  of  70,  80,  and  100  years 
ago.” 

“The  flowers  in  the  garden  were  old-fashioned  monthly 
roses,  phlox,  sweet  williams,  orange,  mignonette,  heliotrope, 
lemon-verbena,  jasmine,  and  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries and  apricot,  also  box.” 

We  need  not  further  enlarge  for  the  place  stands  to 
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speak  for  itself.  With  “Cliveden,”  historic  associations  of 
course  outtop  every  other  interest,  but  every  one  viewing  its 
dignity,  its  majestic  trees,  its  beautiful  grounds,  must  rejoice 
that  it  is  in  possession  of  a family  able  to  maintain  it  in  per- 
fect order,  with  successors  to  preserve  it,  for  it  is  German- 
town’s greatest  private  park. 

Opposite  “Cliveden”  and  of  later  origin  is  “Upsala,” 
which  possesses  a garden  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  The 
place  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Sallie  Wheeler  John- 
son, and  not  any  who  pass  it  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its 
stately  dignity.  In  other  contributions  I have  referred  to  its 
rare  and  noteworthy  plants,  so  at  this  time  it  is  a privilege  to 
have  the  owner  present  the  garden  in  her  own  charming  way. 
Miss  Johnson  wrote  me : 

“Grandfather,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  planned  the  setting 
out  of  the  trees  and  the  semi-circle  of  white  pine  trees,  border- 
ing the  road  to  the  front  of  the  house,”  and  continuing,  “I 
wish  I could  do  justice  to  the  Upsala  plants,  past  and  present, 
for  they  are  among  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  my 
childhood.  My  uncle,  Henry  N.  Johnson,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist,  and  Dr.  Johnson  made  quite  a hobby 
of  cultivating  grapes  in  a grapery,  and  the  old  Concord,  Isa- 
bella, and  Catawba  vines  still  decorate  the  sunny  walks  of 
the  house,  although  the  fruit  is  very  imperfect,  and  attacked 
by  sparrows  and  bees,  that  unless  tied  in  paper  bags,  they 
never  ripen.  In  a small  greenhouse  attached  to  the  house 
we  still  have  the  old  white  camelia  about  50  to  60  years  old, 
which  used  to  have  about  a hundred  flowers  at  once.  Some 
few  years  ago,  it  looked  bad,  and  I had  it  cut  down  quite 
close  to  the  tub.  It  put  out,  and  it  is  now  four  feet  high  and 
blooming  beautifully.  Two  of  the  perfect  flowers  are  before 
me  now.  Since  then  I have  tried  to  raise  pink  ones,  but 
they  grow  very  slowly  and  the  flowers  do  not  develop  well. 
We  have  a few  old  white  sweet  jasmines.  A laurestina 
tree  in  a tub  which  was  covered  with  bloom  in  the  winter 
was  set  outside  in  the  summer,  has  died.  When  I saw  them 
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in  bloom  in  their  native  soil  (I  suppose)  in  Rome,  I recalled 
the  dear  old  plant.  When  greenhouses  were  scarce,  it  was  a 
great  treat  to  have  a few  plants  blooming  steadily  all  winter. 
We  had  a small  Daphne,  not  equal  to  the  large  one  Miss 
Ann  Chew  had  in  their  hall  by  the  front  window,  but  I recall 
a fine  wax-plant  which  bloomed  around  a window  in  a warm 
parlor,  and  mignonette  in  the  room,  and  an  old  lemon-ver- 
bena that  has  lived  for  half  a century.” 

With  its  green-bordered,  flower-laden  arbored  walks, 
about  and  near  the  mansion,  unique  shrubs  and  trees  and  wide 
and  open  grassy  fields  stretching  far  to  the  rear,  Upsula, 
upon  our  busy  Main  Street,  is  a rural  gem  of  never-failing 
beauty.  The  gardens  of  Michael  Billmeyer,  at  Upsal  Street, 
and  of  “Longfield,”  owned  by  R.  P.  McCullough,  and  now 
covered  by  “Pelham  Depot,”  were  box-bordered  of  the 
standard  type.  A garden  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
dahlias,  and  for  a variety  of  other  excellent  flowers,  also  for 
its  beautiful  borders  of  box,  was  that  of  William  M.  Bayard, 
a flower-loving  enthusiast,  to  whom  Peter  McGowan  for 
many  years  was  gardener. 

“Phil-Ellena”  we  have  referred  to.  George  W.  Carpen- 
ter, its  builder,  was  a chemist,  who  rapidly  amassed  a for- 
tune and  improved  his  property.  Its  last  gardener  was 
David  Joyce,  who  after  the  surrender  of  “Phil-Ellena”  to 
Pelham,  “laid  out”  and  had  charge  of  Willow  Grove  Park, 
while  his  brother  established  himself  commercially  upon 
Washington  Lane,  east  of  Chew  Street.  David  Joyce  was  an 
able  gardener,  as  was  also  his  brother  William,  who  was  gar- 
dener to  Matthias  W.  Baldwin.  Carpenter  Mansion  and  its 
adornments  lost  their  identity  in  the  year  1893, 
cious  grounds  once  surrounding  are  now  almost  completely 
built  upon.  What  remains  of  its  once  varied  collections  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  or  may  occa- 
sionally be  stumbled  upon  in  unexpected  places  elsewhere. 
Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  a well-known  home  writer,  in  her  popular 
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novels  frequently  has  honored  Germantown.  She  dedicated 
a book  to  “J-  R-  H.,”  and  pleasantly  described  the  gardens 
of  “Wyck,” — and  also  the  gardens  and  Clock-Tower  of 
“Phil-Ellena.” 

Proceeding  northward  upon  Wissahickon  Avenue,  from 
“Merrick’s  Place,”  are  several  fine  gardens,  which  we  may 
only  refer  to.  These  are  the  gardens  of  George  C.  Thomas, 
to  whom  Conrad  Sible  was  gardener,  whose  garden,  with  its 
choice  collections,  have  become  a part  of  Fairmount  Park, 
— the  old-fashioned  attractive  garden  of  Samuel  Welsh,' Jr., 
cared  for  by  John  Sible,  the  rose  and  hardy  perennial  garden 
of  N.  DuBois  Miller,  Esq.,  nearby;  “Spring  Bank,”  the  home 
of  Hon.  John  Welsh,  whose  noble  trees,  “velvety”  meadow 
slopes,  and  richly  stored  garden  were  cultivated  by  Harman 
Krugar,  whose  son,  born  upon  the  place,  is  now  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company, — and  after  by  Martin 
L.  Constable,  who  now  lives  upon  the  Thomas  estate,  and 
has  charge  of  the  shrubbery  upon  “Lincoln  Drive,” — the 
rose-growing  plant  of  John  Welsh  Young,  nearby,  and  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Young,  Cornelius  Weygandt,  Dr. 
George  Strawbridge,  and  Thomas  P.  C.  Stokes,  all  grouped 
between  Hortter  and  Frank  Streets,  and  near — and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  charming  retreat  near  Carpenter  Lane  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society, 
whose  many  virtues  outshine  the  products  of  his  grounds  and 
endear  him  to  everyone  who  has  the  privilege  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Passing  now  to  the  Kreigsheim  District  and  Main 
Street  of  Germantown,  we  at  once  come  upon  the  Joseph 
Gorgas  homestead,  at  northeast  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Gorgas  Lane.  What  its  garden  was  originally  I know  not, 
but  its  surviving  borders  of  box  proclaim  it  to  have  been  a 
garden  of  respectable  worth. 

The  Gorgas  family  has  been  identified  with  this  district 
from  the  date  of  its  first  settlement,,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
family  mansions  upon  Wissahickon,  and  at  Main  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Allen’s  Lane,  yet  possess  plants  to  indicate  their  long- 
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time  worth.  A once  popular  peach,  raised  by  Benjamin  Gull- 
llss,  gardener  to  Jacob  Snider,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
named  In  honor  of  the  family,  the  “Gorgas  Peach,”  and  Gor- 
gas  Park,  also  “Gorgas  Home,”  commemorate  Its  work  and 
worth. 

Among  the  exhibitors  from  Germantown  taking  pre- 
miums at  the  farmers’  meeting  of  1850,  held  at  Rising  Sun, 
were  Henry  N.  Johnson,  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for 
a fine  bull,  John  Williams  for  a bull  working  In  harness; 
Owen  Sheridan,  for  fine  wheat;  James  S.  Huber,  for  sweet 
potatoes,  and  Rev.  John  Rodney,  for  the  best  butter.  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  “Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,” 
as  here  Indicated,  was  the  “Farmers’  Club,”  of  which  Philip 
R.  Freas  was  an  active  member,  and  also  the  “Mount  Airy 
Agricultural  Institute”  upon  Main  Street,  opposite  the 
Gorgas  Homestead,  of  which  John  Wilkinson  was  principal, 
an  Institution  which  occupied  an  Important  position  In  the 
agricultural  world,  the  property  having  been  once  the  home 
of  Chief  Justice  Allen. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  Germantown  pupils  attending  this 
school  were  Charles  W.  Krebs,  Samuel  Gorgas,  Columbus 
Thompson,  Jacob  David,  John  LIvezey,  Thomas  Llve- 
zey,  Joseph  LIvezey,  William  Pope  and  W.  Scott 
Wilkinson.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  school,  the  place 
was  bought  by  James  Gowen,  and  gardener  to  him 
was  Peter  Kleffer,  an  able  German.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a magnolia 
of  fantastic  growth,  the  Gowen  garden  Is  a thing  of  the  past. 
Peter  Kleffer  prospered,  and  upon  leaving  Mr.  Gowen  he 
started  a nursery  on  the  Gorgas  tract  upon  Creshelm  Road, 
Immediately  south  of  Allen’s  Lane.  Peter  Kleffer’s  house  Is 
yet  standing  upon  Allen’s  Lane,  west  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  but  his  large  stone  barn  was  taken  down  In  the  year 
1909.  From  this  place  Peter  Kleffer  removed  to  Shawmont 
Avenue,  Roxborough,  near  to  the  WIssahIckon  boundary, 
where  he  established  another  nursery,  and  where  In  1863  he 
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produced  the  celebrated  “Kieffer  Pear,”  a cross  between  the 
Bartlett,  and  Chinese  sand  pears.  In  company  with  Joseph 
Meehan,  I made  several  visits  to  this  place  to  inspect  its  stock 
or  rare  shrubs  and  trees,  and  when  we  called  it  was  always 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Kieffer  to  show  and  ours  to  view,  the 
“original  Kieffer  pear  tree.”  Peter  Kieffer  was  a rare  char- 
acter, a lovable  old  man,  who  November  7,  1890,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  passed  to  his  rewards,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
St.  Mary’s  Grounds  at  Manayunk,  a place  I never  pass  with- 
out stopping  to  think  of  him.  George  Kieffer  continues  the 
nursery. 

If  not  remarkable,  it  is  at  least  interesting  that  several 
common  products  had  their  origin,  or  their  first  use  in  Ger- 
mantown, or  in  its  nearby  territory.  The  famous  “Seckel 
Pear”  was  a “find”  upon  the  “Holland  tract”  of  land  in  lower 
Philadelphia.  It  was  discovered  by  a local  sportsman,  famil- 
iarly known  as  “Dutch  Jake,”  and  was  publicly  made  known 
first  by  Bishop  William  White.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
pear  tree  stood  after  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Seckel 
family.  Lawrence  Seckel,  who  first  introduced  the  pear  com- 
mercially, is  represented  in  the  fifth  generation  by  a resident 
of  Germantown, — Miss  Gertrude  Seckel  Jenkins. 

The  “Chancellor  Pear”  we  have  referred  to,  and  the 
“Catherine  Pear,”  a standard  favorite,  was  by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Brinkle,  named  for  Catherine  Gardette,  a member  of  the 
well-known  Germantown  family.  Eastward  from  Main 
Street,  in  Mount  Airy,  were  numerous  fine  gardens,  which 
may  be  represented  by  those  of  Justus  H.  Schwacke,  and 
John  Hartman — the  latter  being  an  able  botanist. 

Proceeding  northw'ard  upon  Main  Street,  we  soon  come 
to  what  was  once  William  L.  Schaffer’s  rural  retreat,  now 
covered  by  the  buildings  of  “The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  and  here  was  raised  the  once  popular 
“Paragon”  chestnut.  Mr.  Schaffer  was  a public-spirited  cit- 
izen, and  he  and  his  sister  provided  the  means  to  build  “Hor- 
ticultural Hall”  upon  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  a building 
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owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  a society 
always  strongly  supported  by  Germantown,  whose  secretary 
for  many  years  was  Apollo  W.  Harrison,  of  Queen  Lane, 
near  Greene  Street,  whose  late  Professor  of  Botany 
was  Thomas  Meehan,  and  whose  present  Professor  of  Botany 
is  Stewardson  Brown.  From  Mermaid  Lane,  east  and  west 
of  Main  Street,  are  garden  territories  which  we  may  only 
stand  before  the  gate  and  look  in,  but  at  this  time  may  not 
enter.  Indeed,  the  Chestnut  Hill  section  of  Germantown 
contains  many  of  its  choicest  gardens.  Among  these  is  the 
“Grotto”  garden  of  Caleb  Cope,  at  southwest  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  Rex  avenue,  and  “open  to  the  public.”  Other 
pleasing  gardens  are  those  of  John  Marsden  of 
Mermaid  Lane,  of  Charles  W.  Henry,  and  of  Sam- 
uel F.  Houston,  upon  Springfield  Avenue,  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Vaux,  and  Miss  Buckley,  upon  Norwood  Avenue,  and  of 
Thomas  C.  Price  and  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  upon  Graver’s  Lane; 
of  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  upon  Sunset  Avenue,  and  “Sugar- 
Loaf,”  improved  by  Charles  H.  Miller  for  Newbold  H. 
Trotter.  These,  and  many  others  equal  there  are,  which 
have  been  long  established. 

But  few  may  know  that  the  credit  of  procuring  our 
greatest  garden  belongs  to  Gennantown,  and  that  Charles 
Shearer  Keyser,  lawyer,  writer,  public  speaker,  born  at  6211 
Main  Street,  was  the  founder,  that  John  Jay  Smith,  the  sage 
of  “Ivy  Lodge,”  was  organizer,  and  that  Alfred  Cope,  of 
“Clearfield,”  was  the  first  contributor  to  the  plan  which 
secured  forever  to  Philadelphia  its  greater  Fairmount  Park. 
There  were  others  associated  who  deserve  the  fullest  credit, 
notably  James  H.  Castle,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  move- 
ment was  the  historian  of  “Independence  Hall,”  who  in 
June,  1856,  issued  a pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  who  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  project  until  its  fulfillment  was  obtained, 
and  who  wrote  two  “Guides  to  Fairmount  Park”  without  re- 
ferring to  his  own  connection  with  the  great  work.  John 
Jay  Smith,  in  his  “Recollections,”  with  sufficient  detail  de- 
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scribed  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  therein  states, 
“While  I was  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  in  1857,  and  when 
the  general  building  of  houses  and  manufactures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  alarmed  thinking  citizens  for  the 
purity  of  the  drinking  water,  a sudden  and  deep-seated  idea 
entered  the  brains  of  two  youngish  lawyers,  James  H.  Castle 
and  Charles  S.  Keyser,  who  occupied  offices  belonging  to  and 
beside  the  Philadelphia  Library.  They  introduced  another 
of  our  tenants,  N.  B.  Browne,  and  passed  together  the  au- 
tumn of  1859  In  devising  some  method  for  procuring  for  the 
city  the  next  country  place,  formerly  of  James  C.  Fisher,  then 
owned  by  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer.” 

Meeting  with  repeated  failures  and  becoming  discour- 
aged, Keyser  and  Castle  came  to  “Ivy  Lodge,”  where  plans 
were  discussed  and  an  organization  was  effected,  public  meet- 
ings were  after  held,  and  the  first  contribution  to  the  fund 
was  $1000.00  by  Alfred  Cope,  who  subsequently  Increased 
It  to  $10,000.00,  his  brother  Henry  contributing  a like 
amount.  “From  this  entering  wedge,  much  management  of 
the  public  mind  from  every  press  that  could  be  taught,  by 
little  and  little  and  preserving  talent,  the  work  has  prospered 
until  today  all  the  taxpayers  are  greatly  alarmed  over  the 
extensive  additions  to  our  city  debt.”  Fairmount  Park  Is  a 
reality,  its  benefits  and  blessings  are  no  longer  debatable,  its 
worth  Is  recognized  by  all,  but  as  yet  In  it  there  is  no  memo- 
rial to  its  founders,  and  with  this  suggestion  let  me  conclude. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  plan,  nor  at  this  time  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  consider  our  “new”  gardens,  many  of  which  are  of 
superior  merit  and  beauty.  I should  like  to  present  a chap- 
ter upon  “wild-flower  gardens,”  “Japanese  gardens,”  and 
upon  garden  decorations,  for  among  the  latter  the  sun-dials 
of  Germantown  occupy  a conspicuous  and  Interesting  place. 
Among  many  dials  we  may  only  refer  to  the  historic  ones  of 
“Stenton”  and  of  “Ivy  Lodge,”  of  “Spencer” — now  decorat- 
ing the  garden  of  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Site 
and  Relic  Society,  part  owner,  and  manager  of  “The  Farm 
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Journal,”  the  greatest  agricultural  periodical  of  America, 
and  those  of  Friends’  meeting,  and  of  William  J.  Gruhler’s 
grounds,  and  that  forming  the  crown  of  Dr.  George 
Woodward’s  beautiful  “grassie-lane.” 

As  illustrative  of  Germantown’s  “new  gardens”  we  may 
only  name  the  hardy  flower  garden  of  Harrison  S.  Morris, 
situated  upon  York  Road,  the  rose-garden  of  Harry  C.  Fran- 
cis at  “Upsal,”  the  wild  flower  garden  of  Frank  Miles  Day, 
founder  and  editor  of  House  and  Garden,”  who  owns  and 
occupies  the  Gorgas  Mansion  upon  Allen’s  Lane,  Wissa- 
hickon;  the  unique  garden  of  Dr.  George  Woodward,  upon 
Cresheim  Creek,  that  of  Randall  Morgan,  of  Graver’s  Sta- 
tion; of  Mrs.  Howell,  of  Ardmore  Avenue;  of  Frederick 
W.  Taylor,  near  Highland  Station,  and  perhaps  our  most 
striking  garden,  that  designed  by  Charles  H.  Miller,  and 
improved  by  John  T.  Morris,  its  owner,  to  whom  Frank 
Gould  is  gardener,  located  upon  Hillcrest  Avenue,  and  ex- 
tending to  Wissahickon  Creek. 

There  are  many,  very  many,  gardens  distributed 
throughout  our  territory  worthy  of  “special  mention,”  but 
as  stated,  and  oft  repeated,  our  limitations  will  not  permit. 
We,  however,  trust  that  enough  has  been  given  to  present 
Germantown  as  a Garden  Home,  a place  helpful  to  happi- 
ness, a goodly  place  to  dwell  in,  a place  fitted  to  lift  the 
“downhearted,”  help  view  with  reverence  the  divinity  ex- 
pressed in  the  Creator’s  manifold  beauties,  so  that  all  may 
thankfully  appreciate  their  abounding  blessings.  I often 
wonder  how  many  who  pass  up  and  down  our  Main  Street 
realize  what  a wonderful  street  it  is,  that  is — apart  from  its 
historic  associations?  While  the  trees  and  gardens  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  old  streets  of  Philadelphia,  our 
own  central  avenue  from  “Turnpike  Bridge”  to  “Mt.  St.  Jo- 
seph’s,” is  brightened  by  gardens  of  bloom,  and  throughout 
its  length  it  is  almost  uninterruptedly  parallelled  by  stalwart 
trees  of  refreshing  vigor,  a delight  to  look  upon. 

It  was  James  Logan,  statesman  and  botanist,  who  had 
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the  first  pretentious  garden  in  Germantown,  and  it  was  he 
who  in  illness  wrote,  “For  it  is  my  greatest  happiness  in  this 
condition,  that  with  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  I am 
naturally,  as  by  long  habit,  disposed,  for  which  I am  truly 
thankful,  to  account  a solid,  inward  peace  of  mind  and  the 
enjoyment  of  myself  by  reducing  my  own  thoughts  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  beautiful  order  conspicuous  in  all  out- 
ward objects  of  the  natural  creation,  to  be  the  only  basis  of 
real  felicity.” 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  first  “Justice”  of 
Pennsylvania  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  remember  that  the  first  man  known  to  history  was 
placed  to  happily  dwell  in  a garden,  that  after  an  interminal 
number  of  years,  and  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the 
home  gardens  of  which  we  write  were  planted,  the  relations 
at  the  dawn  established  continued  in  perfect  agreement,  for 
that  keenest  of  observers,  the  Prince  of  Naturalists,  in  one 
of  his  most  delightful  essays  declared  the  cultivation  of  a 
garden  to  be  “the  purest  of  human  pleasures.”  This  truly  it 
was,  and  is,  and  to  it  may  be  added,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  uplifting  of  the  race. 

In  the  pushing  out  of  the  old  by  the  sometimes  objec- 
tionable intrusions  of  the  new,  let  us  be  thankful  that  an 
abundance  of  the  products  of  the  best  “gone  on  before”  sur- 
vives, that  the  Germantown  we  live  in,  like  the  “Towne”  of 
the  Fathers,  is  yet  an  attraction  to  the  stranger,  the  pride  of 
its  every  citizen,  “the  earthly  Paradise”  towards  which  the 
thoughts  of  its  children  absent  ever  longingly  reach,  and  to 
which  when  free  they  in  person  lovingly  return,  for  in  spite 
of  every  pressure,  every  alteration,  every  “improvement,”  it 
yet  continues  a happy,  healthy,  vigorous,  “greene  country 
towne,”  a “thing  of  beauty”  constant,  which  promises  to  be 
“a  joy  forever.” 
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Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  artist,  75,  78,  244 
Abington  Lane,  123,  130 
Abington,  Pa.,  211 
Academy,  The  Germantown,  10,  15, 
27,  139,  140,  142,  145, 
146,  147;  clock  of  the, 
105 

“ of  the  Fine  Arts  of 
Philadelphia,  237;  the 
first  in  America,  94; 
founded  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  239 
“ of  Natural  Sciences,  105, 
304,  328,  330;  Presi- 
dency offered  to 
Thomas  Meehan,  304 
Acbelius’s  “New  Sweden,”  280; 

mentions  Germantown,  280 
Adams,  John,  78,  79;  dines  at  the 
Red  Lion,  207 
“ Samuel,  212 
Adams  Family,  45 
Adikondacks,  80 
Aesculus  hippocastaneum,  109 
Agassiz,  Louis,  106 
Agnew,  General  James,  103,  108 
Ailanthus  glandulosus,  109 
Alaska,  81;  Thomas  Meehan’s 
notes  on,  304 

Albany,  86 
Albuegeb,  John,  323 
Alcott,  Amos  Bronson,  18,  106,  331 
“ Louisa  May,  18-22 
Alexandeb,  Samuel,  gardener,  312 
Allegheny  City,  82 

“ Mountains,  44,  81 

“ River,  76,  81 

“ Valley,  84,  86 

Allen,  William,  280,  281,  338 
Allen  Gaeden,  291 
Allen’s  Lane,  281,  286 
Allentown, 

Allgaie,  Frederick,  gardener,  307 
Allibone,  Thomas,  42 
Allimand,  Squire,  313 
Allston,  Washington,  243 
Almshouse,  Germantown,  40,  147, 
148 

Alsop,  Cricketer,  181 
Amblee,  253;  Meehan’s  Nursery  at, 
303 

Ameeican  Gardener’s  Calendar,  286 
“ Gardening,  by  Bernard 
McMahon,  321 


Ameeican  Handbook  of  Ornamental 
Ttees,  304 

“ Mechanics,  United,  70 

“ Nightshade,  274 

“ Philosophical  Society,  93 

“ Revolution,  87 ; the  Criti- 

cal Struggle  was  on 
Pennsylvania  Soil,  87 
“ Society,  see  American 

Mechanics 

“ Weekly  Mercury,  137 

Andoeba,  155 

“ Nurseries,  307 

Andes,  Frederick,  42 
“ Harriet,  42 
“ Major  John,  107,  225 
Aobo,  Sweden,  269 
Aech  Steeet  Meeting,  103 

Abctic  Exploration,  First  American 
organized  in  Philadelphia, 
94 

Aeeopagitica,  by  John  Milton,  78 
Aeion  Society,  128 
Abmat  Steeet  Gardens,  312 
Armor,  Alexander,  42 
Armstrong,  James,  328 

“ John,  plumber,  136 
Arnold,  James,  310 
Aeeowmink  Creek,  159 
Artists  of  Germantown,  by  Her- 
bert Welsh,  233-247 
Artists  identified  with  Germantown 
Mary  A.  Campbell,  324 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  243,  244 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  245 
Alexander  Harrison,  245,  295 
Birge  Harrison,  245,  295 
George  C.  Lambdin,  243 
James  Reid  Lambdin,  242 
Violet  Oakley,  244 
Charles  Willson  Peale,  239,  240 
Joseph  Pennell,  245,  246,  247 
William  T.  Richards,  241,  242 
Prosper  Senat,  244 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  245 
Gilbert  Stuart,  236-239 
W.  H.  Wilcox,  243 
Dr.  Christopher  Witt,  235 
George  B.  Wood,  243 
Arundel  Castle,  300 
Asher’s  Candy  Store,  141 
Ashmeads,  The,  9,  45 
Ashmead,  John,  9,  42,  45,  147 
“ Dr.  Theodore,  147,  148 
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Ashmead,  William,  45 
Ashmead’s  Lane,  see  School  House 
Lane 

Ashton,  Dr.  Samuel,  312,  313,  324 
Asplenixjm  Ebenoides,  302 
Asteonomeb,  Rittenhouse  the,  4 
Atkinson’s  “Casket,”  206 
Atlee,  Colonel,  227 
Audubon,  John  James,  330 
“ Maria  R.,  330 
Awbuey,  329;  Garden,  291;  design- 
ed by  William  Saunders,  299 
Ax,  Elizabeth,  58 
“ Frederick,  58,  61 
Ax  Burying  Ground,  123,  130;  see 
Upper  Burying  Ground 
Ayr  River,  166 

B 

Backward  Vision  and  a Forward 
Glance,  a Poem  by  Francis 
Howard  Williams,  97-98 
Bacon,  Joseph,  42 
“ Lord,  79,  89 
Baden,  Germany,  27 
Baird,  R.  R„  opp.  176 
Baker,  Isaac  F.,  128,  130,  131,  299, 
333 

“ John  R„  42 
“ Ann  E.  (Mrs.  Isaac),  131 
Bakers’  Carts,  48 
Baldwin,  Henry,  126 

“ Matthias  W.,  49,  336 

“ Locomotive  Works,  49 

“ Mansion,  49 
“ Dr.  William,  325 

Ballantine,  Charles  M.,  313 

“ George,  gardener,  306 
Baltimore,  49 

“ Lord,  claims  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  82 
Bank  of  Germantown,  8,  27 
Barclay,  D.  & Son,  of  London,  281 
“ John,  42 
Barren  Hill,  158,  219,  253 
Barron,  Com.  James,  316 
Barrows,  James,  Nurseryman,  295 
Barry,  Patrick,  editor,  321 
Bartlett  Pear,  339 
Barton,  Dr.,  310 
Barton,  Dr.  William  P.  C.,  316 
Bartram,  John,  93,  119,  137,  139, 
264,  285 

“ William,  310 


Bartram’s  Garden,  303,  305 
Bass,  Rebecca,  42 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  88 
“ “ Bunker  Hill,  87 

“ “ Germantown,  5,  15,  16, 

28,  31,  88,  123,  124 
“ “ Gettysburg,  93 

“ “ Long  Island,  87 

“ “ Princeton,  88 

“ “ Trenton,  88 

Baumann,  George  A.,  nurseryman, 
294 

“ Louis  Clapier,  289,  294, 
295,  311,  314;  portrait, 
opp.  294 

“ Mrs.  L.  C.,  311 
“ Martin,  287,  289,  290, 
294,  295,  298,  307,  314; 
greenhouse,  311 
“ Walter  G.,  295 
Baumann  Lane,  now  Pulaski  Ave- 
nue, 289 

Baxter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  315 
“ S.  Newman,  305 

Bayard,  Colonel,  222 
“ Pettit,  43 

“ William  M.,  181,  opp.  174, 

opp.  176,  336 
Baynton,  Squire,  105 
“ Garden,  291 
“ Street,  179 

Beasley,  William  S.,  gardener,  312 
Beatty,  William  J.,  gardener,  309 
Berber,  Van,  140 
Bechtel,  John,  23,  24 
Beck,  Daniel,  58 
“ John,  58 
“ Martin,  58 

Belfleld,  177,  180,  252,  314;  Garden, 
291;  First  home  of  Cricket,  180; 
Temporary  home  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  239;  Picture  of 
opp.  180 

Bell,  Matthias  M.,  311 
“ William,  42 
“ Liberty,  40,  41 
“ of  Concord  School  House,  68 
Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature, 
199 

Benezet,  Charles,  208,  209 
Benner,  Christian,  58 

“ William,  62,  63,  64,  70,  71 
Benneville,  Dr.  George,  284,  285 
Bensell,  Dr.  Charles,  27,  140,  141 
“ Dr.  Charles,  2nd,  141,  144 
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Bensell,  Mrs.  Charles,  140,  141 
“ Charles  E„  143 

“ Conrad,  26 

“ Edmund  S.,  143 

“ Elizabeth,  27,  28,  29 

“ Engle,  42,  141 

“ Eric,  26 

“ George,  25,  26,  27,  42,  139, 

140 

“ Dr.  George,  105,  141-144 

“ Mrs.  George  (Mary  Robe- 

son), 141 

“ George  A.,  143 

“ Hans  George,  25,  26,  27, 

42,  139,  140 

“ Dr.  James  H.,  143 

“ John  George,  25,  26,  27, 

42,  139,  140 

“ Sarah  (Mrs.  Billing),  141 

“ Family,  139 

Benseul’s  Lane,  see  School  House 
Lane 

Benzel,  Benzell  or  Benzelius,  see 
Bensell 

Beegee,  William,  gardener,  308,  309, 
317 

Beeey,  William,  gardener,  307 
Bessonette,  Charles,  208,  209 
Beth  Ayees,  165 
Bethlehem,  24,  40,  41,  46,  48 

“ Pike,  202,  214 

“ Stage  Coach,  219;  pic- 

ture of,  48 
“ Mail,  9 

Betton,  Samuel,  127,  315 

“ Dr.  Samuel,  Sr.,  144,  288 
“ Dr.  Samuel,  Jr.,  127,  144, 
145 

“ Mrs.  Samuel,  Jr.  (Mary 
Forrest),  145 

“ Dr.  Thomas  Forrest,  127, 
145,  312,  315 

Bible,  the  first  English  and  the 
first  German  in  America  printed 
in  Philadelphia,  93 
Biddle,  Thomas,  42 

“ William  M.  & Co.,  42 
Biedeeman,  Ludwig,  97 
Big  Neshaminy  Ceeek,  161, 162, 163 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Jacob,  of  Boston,  321 
Bilges,  Lewis,  gardener,  309 
“ Oscar,  'gardener,  309 
Billing,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Sarah  Ben- 
sell), 141 

Billington,  Thomas,  42 


Billmeyes,  Michael,  29,  42,  58,  336 
Billmeyee  House,  25-30,  103,  264 
Bied,  Colonel,  16 
Biech,  William  Y.,  42 
Blackbebey  Wine,  273 
Black  Hobse  Alley,  201 
Blackmoee,  killed  at  Battle  of  Ger- 
mantown, 124 

Black  Rock  on  Yoek  Road,  210 
Black  Snakeeoot,  257 
Blackstone’s  Commentaeies,  First 
American  edition  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  93 
Blaie,  Samuel,  42 
“ Samuel,  Jr.,  42 
Blakiston,  Mary,  205 
Blane,  a.,  gardener,  308 
Bleakley,  John,  42 
Blewe  Anchor  Taveen,  see  Tavern 
Blight,  George,  288,  296,  297,  298 
“ , George,  Jr.,  297 

Blodget,  Mrs.,  Stuart’s  portrait  of, 
237 

Blow  Pipe,  Oxyhydrogen,  invented 
in  Philadelphia,  94 
Blue  Anchor,  see  Tavern 
Blue  Bell,  in  Whitemarsh  Town- 
ship, 263 

“ “ Tavern,  see  Tavern 

Blue  Ridge,  81 
Blythe,  John  O.,  69 
Bockius  Lane,  now  Manheim  St., 
289 

“ Charles,  62,  65,  68,  69 

“ Charles,  Jr.,  62 

“ Sarah  A.,  46 

“ Family,  43 

Boehm,  Rev.  John  Philip,  263 
Bogan,  Robert  E.,  greenhouse,  311 
Bogart, tavern  keeper,  211 
Bohlen,  John,  42 
Boller  & Jordan,  42 
Bollman,  I.  Erich,  42 
Bom,  Cornelius,  262,  263 
Bonneval  Cottage,  on  York  Road, 
282,  284,  285 
Bonsall,  Charles,  148 
“ Edward  H.,  49 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  200 
Boston,  5,  22,  87 

“ Museum  of  Arts,  237 
Botanical  Garden,  the  first,  261 
Boudinot,  Elias,  42;  relates  Lydia 
Darragh’s  visit,  210 
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Boundaet  Disputes  of  Penna.,  with 
Connecticut, 
82,  83,  90 

“ “ of  Penna.,  with 

Maryland,  82 
“ “ of  Penna.,  with 

New  York,  83 
“ “ of  Penna.,  with 

Virginia,  82 

“ “ between  other 

Colonies,  90 

Bouquet,  Colonel,  84 
Bowman,  Jacob,  61,  62 
“ John,  58,  59 
Bracken,  Matthew,  garden,  312 
Beackeneidge,  H.  W.,  Ill 
Beaddock,  General,  86 
Bradford,  79 

“ Fort,  81 
“ Col.  William,  196 
Bradford’s  Printing  Press,  93,  201 
Braithwaite  & Co.,  locomotive 
builders,  52 
Brand,  Ethan,  159 
Brandy,  Peach,  273 
Brandywine,  the,  80,  167 

“ Battle  of,  16,  88 

Breaking  Home  Ties,  by  Hovenden, 
158 

Brewster,  Frank  E.,  opp.  176 
“ F.  Carroll,  316 
Brick  as  a building  material,  220 
BRroGE,  the  first  stone  arch,  206 

“ over  the  Big  Neshaminy, 

213 

“ over  the  Gulph  Creek,  223 

“ over  the  Little  Neshaminy, 

213 

“ over  the  Pennypack,  213 

“ over  the  Perkiomen,  222 

“ Plymouth  Creek,  221 
“ over  the  Skippack,  219 

“ over  the  Wissahickon,  53, 

54  55 

Briggs,  Dr.  D.  H.,  310 
Bright,  William,  gardener,  298, 
299,  300,  301;  his  book  on  grape 
culture,  300;  greenhouse,  311 
Beinghuest,  Isaac,  42 

“ John,  45,  46,  58 

“ Samuel,  42 

“ Thomas,  46;  his  busi- 
ness card,  opp.  46 

Beinghuest  Street,  46,  49,  103 
Beinkle,  Dr.  W.  D.,  339 


Beistou,  82,  208,  209 
“ Road,  202,  207 
British  Army,  excesses  around 
Philadelphia,  222 
“ Grenadier,  the  figure  of 

the,  107 

“ Vandalism,  28,  29 

Broad  Axe,  219 

“ “ Stage,  219,  220 

“ Street,  53,  55,  253 

Broglie,  Prince  de,  214 
Bromhead,  George,  184 
Brown,  Frederick,  297 
“ Jeremiah,  312,  324 

“ Martha  (Mrs.  William  Shoe- 

maker), 125 

“ Moses,  110,  309,  312,  324 

“ Peter,  42 

“ Robert,  botanist,  265 

“ Samuel,  gardener,  310 

“ Summerl  &,  43 

“ Stewardson,  310,  340 

“ Washington,  14 

Browne,  Charles,  42 
“ N.  B.,  341 

“ , cricketer,  181 

Beownhultz,  Maria,  42 
Bruner,  Henry,  58,  327 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  200 
Brunt,  Andrew,  nurseryman,  294 
Buck,  William  J.,  historian,  201 
Buckenham,  Dr.  J.  E.  Burnett,  310 
Buckingham,  Pa.,  211 
Buckley,  Miss,  340 
Bucks  County,  80 
Buell,  Colonel,  222 
Buffalo,  91 

Buist,  Robert,  286,  288,  298,  301,  303 
Bullock,  Joseph,  42,  146 
“ Dr.  Joseph,  146 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  87 
Buegin,  Dr.  Herman,  310,  328 
Burnaby,  Rev.  Andrew,  visits  Ger- 
mantown, 269 

Burnet,  Alexander,  gardener,  295 
Burton,  John,  nurseryman,  308; 

greenhouse,  311 
Burying  Ground,  Upper,  58,  67 
Bushy  Run,  Battle  of,  84 
Business  Men’s  Association  of 
Germantown,  6 
Bustleton,  165 

Butler,  Miss  Frances,  of  German- 
“ town,  183;  portrait,  opp. 

182 
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Butler,  John,  199,  200 

“ Major  Edgar  H.,  263 
“ Pierce,  284 

“ Thomas,  nurseryman,  308 
Butler  Place  on  York  Road,  282, 
283,  284 

Button,  John,  331 
Button  Mansion,  331 
Buttonwood  Tree  in  Friends’  Bury- 
ing Ground, 317 
“ “ in  Market  Square, 

11 

“ “ the  supposed  larg- 

est, 317 

“ “ see  Plane  Tree 

Btberry,  165 
Btllynge,  79 
Byrne,  Patrick,  42 
“ Redmond,  42 

c 

Cabot,  cricketer,  181 
Cadwalader,  Charles  E.,  181,  184, 
opp.  176,  opp.  184 
Caernarvon,  109,  316 
Caie,  Alexander,  315 
Caldwell,  James  E.,  316 
Calf  Wagon,  45 
Calvert,  Cecil,  79,  82 
Camac,  Dr.,  315 
“ Mrs.  315 
“ Cottage,  315 
Camac’s  Woods,  315 
Camden,  N.  J.,  77 
Camp,  Joseph,  gardener,  322 
Campbell,  Charles  H.,  greenhouse, 
311 

“ J.  H.,  nurseryman,  308 
“ Joseph,  nurseryman,  293 

“ Mary  A.,  artist,  324 

“ Thomas,  poet,  90 

“ Dr.  William  J.,  310,  312, 

323,  324,  345 

“ William  Martin,  map 

opp.  75 

Canal  Boats,  53 

Canning,  Edward  J.,  nurseryman, 
305 

Canteloupes  introduced  into  Phila- 
delphia, 316 

Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  75 
Care,  Peter,  58 
“ Philip,  58 
Carey,  Henry  C.,  237 


Carlton,  312,  316,  317 

Carlyle, , hanged  as  a spy,  17 

Carn,  Maurice  P.,  gardener,  315 
Carnaervon,  109,  316 
Carnegie  Library  in  Germantown, 
51 

Carpenter,  George  W.,  288,  289, 336 
“ Samuel,  269 

“ Mansion,  336 

Carpenter’s  Lane,  289 
Carson,  Hampton  L.,  Dramatic 
Features  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s History,  75-94 

“ , cricketer,  181 

Carver,  79 
Casket,  the,  206 
Castle,  James  H.,  341 
Catherine  Pear,  339 
Cedar,  the  American,  159 
“ Hill,  49,  103 
“ Hollow  in  the  Chester  Val- 
ley, 159 

Centennial  Exhibition,  292 
Central  High  School  Observatory 
projected  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Walker, 
106 

Centre  Square,  Skippack,  220 
Chadd’s  Ford,  228 
Chambersburg,  82 
“Champlost”  on  Fisher’s  Lane, 
282,  297,  313 
Chancellor,  Henry,  220 
“ Wharton,  324 

“ William,  42,  109,  312, 

323 

“ Garden,  291 

“ Pear,  323,  339 

Chandler,  Charles  W.,  331,  332 

“ Warren  J.,  nurseryman, 
305 

Channon,  John,  63 
“ John  C.,  63 

Chapman,  George,  “Eastward  Hoe,” 
195 

“ William  E.,  337 
Chardin,  French  Painter,  246 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  26 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  5 
Charlestown,  Pa.,  32;  Presbyter- 
ian Cemetery  in,  33 
Charter  Oak  Library,  70 
Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  208,  209, 
213,  219 

Chelten  Avenue,  4,  55,  210 
Cheltenham  Bridge,  211 
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Chesapeake  Bay,  76,  85,  88 
Chesteb,  80,  82,  228,  229,  257 

“ County,  80;  Lewis’s  His- 

tory of,  227 ; war  over 
the  removal  of  the 
county  seat,  227,  228 
“ Creek,  167 

“ Road,  202 

“ Springs,  31 

“ Valley,  88,  159 
Chestnut  Hill,  48,  52,  55,  218 
“ Paragon,  339 
Chew,  Mr.,  18 
“ Mrs.,  334 

“ Ann,  336 

“ Benjamin,  9,  58 
“ Benjamin,  Jr.,  42 
“ Peggy,  107 

“ House,  7,  9,  28,  31,  123,  218, 

334-335;  picture  opp.  333 
“ Family  123 

Chew’s  Woods,  334 
Chicago,  54 
Chinese  Museum,  302 
“ Sand  Pear,  339 
Cholera  in  Germantown,  148 
Christiana,  77 

“ Creek,  80 
Christina,  Queen,  77 
Christmas,  William  E.,  green- 
house, 311 
Christy,  Hugh,  42 
Chronicle  Building,  292 
Church 
Baptist,  271 
First  Methodist,  262 
First  Presbyterian,  55 
German  Reformed,  40 
Lutheran,  271 
Mennonite,  14 
Methodist,  9 

Norriton  Presbyterian,  219 
Quaker,  271 

Reformed  Protestant,  271 
Trinity  Lutheran,  290 
Church  Lane,  10,  40,  55 
“ Road,  40 
CiSTY,  John,  196 
City  History  Club,  6 
City  History  Society,  205,  311 
Clapieb,  Louis,  42;  Proprietor  of 
“Fern  Hill,’’  286,  287, 
288,  289,  295 
“ Street  gardens,  315 
Clark,  E.  W.,  312,  324 


Clark,  Major  John,  230 
“ J.  W.,  46 
Clay,  Henry,  51 
‘■Clearfield,’’  283,  340 
Cleaveland,  Prof.  Parker,  105 
Clemens,  Mr.,  68 

“ Jacob,  58,  61,  62 
Clerk,  Jacob,  42 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  91 
Cliffe,  David,  nurseryman,  309 
“ Mrs.  David,  309 
“ Walter,  nurseryman,  309 
Clifton  Park  designed  by  William 
Saunders,  299 

Cliveden — 334-335,  see  Chew  House; 
picture  opp.  333 
“ Park,  334 
Clock,  Wagstaff,  107 

“ of  Germantown  Hall  former- 
in  State  House,  105 
“ of  Germantown  Academy, 
105 

“ made  by  Isaiah  Lukens,  108 
“ made  by  Dr.  Witt  the  first 
in  Pennsylvania,  138 
Coals,  William,  42 
Cobbs  Creek,  167 
Cocalico  Creek,  268 
Cochrane,  William,  gardener,  296, 
297,  309 

“ Greenhouse,  311 
Colby,  Frederick,  58 
Collins,  Charles,  historian,  219 
“ Zacceus,  325 
CoLLiNSON,  Peter,  137,  265 
CoLMAN,  Jacob,  58,  217 
Colonial  Dames,  6 
Comet,  Locomotive,  52 
Commercial  Museum  founded  by 
Thomas  Meehan,  305 
Compendium  Florae  Philadel- 
PHICAE,  316 
CoNARD,  John,  215 
Concord,  Mass.,  22 

“ “ Battle  of,  56;  an- 

nounced in  Ger- 
mantown, 57 

“ School,  51,  56-72;  con 
tributors,  58,  59;  con- 
tributors’ meeting,  59; 
cost,  65;  established, 
58;  minute  book,  57; 
origin  of  name,  56; 
trustees,  58;  trustee 
lists,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64 
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CoNEMAUGH,  Valley  of  the,  81 
Conestoga  Creek,  268 

“ Wagons,  40,  43,  44,  45; 
picture,  44 

Connecticut  claims  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 82,  83,  90,  91 
CoNNELi-Y,  Bernard,  gardener,  310 
“ John, 42 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  156,  160,  253 
Consolidation  of  the  City,  291 
Constable,  240,  241 
Constable,  Martin  L.,  gardener, 
337 

Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  91 

Continental  Congress  meets  in 
Philadelphia,  89 
Conway,  98 

“CoNYNGHAM,”  5214  Main  Street, 
46,  105 

“ garden,  291,  312 

318 

“ David,  105 

Cook,  Alexander,  42 

“ Peter,  of  Germantown,  269- 
276 

Cooper,  Colin  Campbell,  243,  244 
“ Hugh,  42 
“ Thomas,  42 
Cope,  Alfred,  340,  341 
“ Brothers,  246 
“ Caleb,  303,  340 

“ Edgar,  310 

“ Francis  R.,  329 

“ Henry,  341 

“ Mary,  310 

“ Thomas  P.,  46,  329 
“ Family  at  Awbury,  329 
Copley,  236 
“Copper  Ike,”  105,  142 
Cornelius,  Robert  C.,  131  299,  333 
“ Mrs.  Robert  C.  (Har- 
riet), 131 

“ & Baker,  128 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  87,  88,  223,  229 
Corot,  240 
CORREY,  Ann,  42 
Coryell’s  Ferry,  212 
CoTMAN,  John  Sell,  240 
Cottage  Row,  331 
Coulter  Street,  18 
County  Line,  55 
Cox,  Daniel  W.,  42 
Cox’s  Tavern,  48 
CoxE,  Edwin  T.,  131 


Creek,  Arrowmilk,  159 

“ Big  Neshaminy,  161,  162, 

163,  213 

“ Brandywine,  167 

“ Chester,  167 

“ Cobb’s,  167 

“ Cocalico,  268 

“ Conestoga,  268 

“ Cresheim,  268 

“ Crum,  167 

“ Darby,  167 

“ Gulf,  160 

“ Indian,  268 

“ Little  Neshaminy,  163,  213 

“ Mill,  159 

“ Pennypack,  163, 164, 165, 213 

“ Perkiomen,  161,  213,  222, 

253,  268 

“ Plymouth,  157,  158,  159 

“ Poquessing,  165,  166,  207 

“ Ridley,  167 

“ Skippack,  161,  219,  268 

“ Stony,  161,  268 

" Swamp,  268 

“ Swatara,  268 

“ Tacony,  211,  253 

“ Tulpehocken,  268 

“ Wingohocken,  39,  40,  268 

“ Wissahickon,  40,  52,  153, 

154,  155,  156,  157,  160, 
165,  251,  268 

Creeks  around  Philadelphia,  153- 
167 

Crefeld  Company,  255 
Cresheim  Creek,  268 
Cress,  Henry,  58 

Cricket,  claims  and  merit  of,  173 

“ in  New  York,  186 

“ started  by  English  mill- 

hands  in  Germantown, 
180 

“ encouraged  by  Miss  Fran- 

ces Butler,  183 
" Club,  Delphian,  181 

“ “ Eureka,  172 

“ “ Germantown,  171, 

172,  173,  179,  180, 
181,  184,  185,  186, 
296,  opp.  176;  the 
first  American 
Cricket  Club,  180 
“ “ Marylebone,  174 

“ “ Philadelphia,  188 

“ “ Osceola,  172 

“ “ St.  George,  186 
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Ceicket  Club,  Young  America,  172, 
173,  177,  179,  184, 
185, 186,187;  group 
of  players,  opp. 
174;  gymnasium 
at  Chelten  and 
Germantown  Ave- 
nues, 188 

“ Clubs,  Germantown  and 

Young  America  consoli 
dated,  173 

“ Grounds  of  Germantown 

and  a Plea  for  the 
Game,  by  George  M. 
Newhall,  169-192 
“ Ground,  Belfield,  177,179; 

first  home  of 
Cricket,  180; 
picture  of,  opp. 
180 

“ “ Duy’s  Lane,  177, 

179,  180,  183; 
picture  of,  172 

“ “ Manheim,  172,178, 

179,  184,  185, 

187,  188,  190, 

191,  opp.  190 

" “ Nicetown,  172, 

177,  179,  184, 

186,  188,  189, 

opp.  176,  opp. 
184,  opp.  188 

“ “ Stenton,  172,  177, 

179,  186,  187, 

188,  picture  of, 
opp.  186 

“ “ Turnpike  Bridge, 

177,  179,  186, 

picture,  opp.  178 
“ “ Walnut  Cottage, 

179,  185;  pic- 
ture, opp.  180 

" “ William  Penn 

Charter  School, 
190 

“ Map  of  Germantown,  176 

“ Colors,  173 

“ School  the  hope  of  the 

game,  190 

“ Illustrations  opposite 

pages  169,  170,  172,  174, 
176,  178,  180,  182  184, 
186,  188,  190 

“ Team,  Captain  Wallace’s 

Halifax,  opp.  188 


Ceicketebs,  English,  171,  172 

“ Visiting  English,  188 
Ceidland,  Robert  J.,  gardener,  305 
Ceinage,  Prank,  greenhouse,  311 
Cbomwell,  Oliver,  53 
Cbooked  Billet,  now  Hatboro,  166, 
200,  203 

“ “ Alley,  Philadel- 

phia, 202 

Ceoss  Roads,  now  Hartsville,  213 

Cbum  Cbeek,  167 

Cbystal  Palace  exhibition,  320 

CUMBEBLAND  VALLEY,  81 
CuETAiN,  Daniel,  gardener,  308 
“ Greenhouse,  311 

D 

Daft,  Richard,  188 
Dally,  Gifford,  196 
Daniels,  James,  gardener,  307 
Dabby  Cbeek,  167 
“ Road,  202 
D’Aecy,  John  N.,  42 
Darlington,  Dr.  William,  106,  310, 
325,  328 

Dabeach,  Dr.  James  310, 

Dabragh,  Lydia,  Elias  Boudinot’s 
testimony,  210 
Daubigny,  241 

Daughter  of  Germantown,  31 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  6 
David,  Jacob,  338 
Davis,  Abraham,  58 

“ E.  M.,  Jr.,  opp.  169,  opp. 

174,  opp.  178 
“ George,  42 
“ Mary,  210 
“ William,  42 

“ W.  W.  H.,  History  of  Bucks 
County,  209 
Davis  Grove,  162 
Dawson,  Josiah,  42 
“ Rachael,  42 
Day,  Frank  Miles,  310,  342 
“ Richard  H.,  310 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  339 
Deal,  Town  of,  255 
Deal,  Godfrey,  58 
Deane,  Silas,  5;  opinion  of  Ger- 
mantown, 267 

Deaver,  Dr.  Richard  W.,  331 
Declaration  of  Independence,  78, 
89,  91 

Dedier,  John,  58,  65 
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Delancey,  James,  of  New  York,  217 
Delaplaine  House,  141 
Delaware  Bat,  76 
“ County,  80 

“ River,  76,  77,  78.  80,  85, 

87,  88,  89,  160,  161, 
166,  167,  202,  255 
“ State,  77 

“ Valley,  41 

“ Water  Gap,  80 

Delphian  Cricket  Club,  181 
Dempsey,  32,  33 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  163 
De  Reuteh,  Dutch  Admiral,  79 
Dermuth,  George,  131 
Derr,  Reuben,  99 
Deshler,  Anthony,  27 

“ Mrs.  Anthony,  see  Ben- 
sell,  Elizabeth 
“ Catherine,  323 

“ Charles,  28 

“ David,  27 

“ David,  Jr.,  27 

“ Mary,  28 

“ Widow,  323;  her  garden, 

266,  291 
Deshler  House,  264 
Deshler-Morris  Garden,  291 
Detroit,  84 

Deuxponts,  Count  William  de,  208 
Devon,  160 

Devonshire  Place,  288,  297 
Dickinson,  John,  His  “Farmer’s 
Letters”  issued  from  Fair  Hill, 
265 

Diddier,  Peter,  58 
Diehl,  Henry,  gardener,  312 
Dilbeck,  Isaac,  262,  263,  264 
Dillard,  cricketer,  181 
Dinwiddie,  Governor,  86 
Dismal  Swamp,  85 
Dobson,  George,  42 
“ Thomas,  42 
Dock  Creek,  195 
“ Street,  48,  195 
Doeden,  Jan  or  John,  136,  137,  262, 
263,  264 

Dolby,  William,  124 
Donaldson,  Molly,  105 
Donat’s  Tavern,  48 
Donath,  Joseph,  42 
Donnell,  Elizabeth,  42 
Donop,  Colonel,  208 
Dorchester  Heights,  87 
Dorfeuille,  Godfrey,  42 


Dorsey,  John,  42 
“ William,  14 
Douglass,  Andrew,  42 

“ , tavemkeeper,  198 

Dove  House  on  School  House  Lane, 
323 

Downing,  Andrew  J.,  296,  315,  321 
Downing’s  “Horticultubalist,” 
299,  321 

Doylestown,  162,  213;  named  from 
Doyle’s  Tavern,  203 
“ Pike,  163 

Drake,  Thomas,  301,  322 
Dramatic  F’eatures  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s History,  75-94 
Dreer,  Ferdinand  J.,  341 
Dreshertown,  Nurseries  of  Thomas 
Meehan,  303 

Dbessler,  Ernest  Amos,  green- 
house, 293,  294,  311 
Drinker,  Elizabeth,  211;  at  “Clear- 
field,” 283 
Druim  Moir,  309 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  167 
Dudden  River,  166 
Dummy  Line  to  Germantown,  55 
Dunant,  Edward,  42 
“ Elizabeth,  42 
Dungan,  Daniel,  52 
Duquense,  Fort,  84 
Durham  Road,  211 
Dusart,  Florandine,  42 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  76 
“ Jake,  339 
“ Republic,  221 
“ Settlers  on  the  Delaware, 
77,  78 

Dutilh,  Stephen,  42 
Duval,  James  Seraphim,  127-128, 
130,  131,  146,  333 
“ Mr.,  68 
“ Sarah,  128,  146 

Duval  Street,  146 
Dut,  Christian,  58 
Duy’s  Lane,  172 

“ “ Cricket  Grounds,  177, 

179,  180,  182,  183; 
picture  of,  172 

E 

Earle,  Mrs.  Alice  Morse,  “Old  Time 
Gardens,”  102 

Early  Physicians,  by  Dr.  I.  P. 
Willitsv  133-150 
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Early  Teanspobtation,  by  Dr. 

Naaman  H.  Keyser,  39-55 
Easton  Road,  202,  213 
“Eastward  Hoe,’’  by  Ben  Jonson 
et  al.,  195 

Eastwick,  Andrew,  303 
Eddowes,  Ra.,  42 

Eden  on  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  162 
Edge’s  Mill,  215 
Edward  VII,  of  England,  75 
Eeling,  Max  von.  History  of  the 
Hessians,  228 

Eisele,  Christian,  nurseryman,  308 
“ John  G.,  nurseryman,  308 
Elk  River,  88 
Elbow  Lane,  263 
Ellery,  William,  90 

Elliot,  Francis,  of  Newtown,  204 
Emhabdt,  William  H.,  10,  51 
Emhaedts,  the,  9 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  153 
Emlen,  Samuel,  301,  323 
Emlen  family  at  Awbury,  329 
Emory’s  Journal,  302 
Emrey,  Jacob,  42 
Englehart,  Ludwig,  58 
Engle,  Benjamin,  328 
“ Charles,  42,  58 
“ Jacob,  58,  60 
“ John,  58,  61,  65 

“ Paul,  58,  140 

“ Peter,  60 

“ Sarah  (Mrs.  Charles  Ben- 
sell),  140 
“ Susannah,  42 
Engle  House,  103;  garden,  291 
“ Tannery,  329 
English  Cricketers,  171,  172,  188 
“ Settlements  in  America, 
85 

“ Yew  Tree  at  Pomona,  129 
Episcopal  Church,  9 
Eplin,  Frederick,  58 
Erie,  City  of,  83,  84,  91 
Erie,  Lake,  76,  84,  91 
Ebbinger,  J.  L.,  315 
Erringer  Garden,  312 
Est  River,  167 
Eureka  Cricket  Club,  172 
Evans,  Anna  D.  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.), 
131 

“ Robert,  42 

“ Thomas  Wallis,  128, 131,  299 
Eve,  Sarah,  206 


F 

Fairfax,  Lord,  86 

“Fairfield”  on  York  Road,  282,  307 
Fairhill,  42, 123,  253,  264,  265,  282; 

Garden,  265 
“ Meeting,  99 

Fairmount  Park,  owes  its  origin  to 
Charles  S.  Keyser,  340,  341; 
Guide  to,  340;  Gardening  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Miller,  306 
Falckner,  Daniel,  “Curieuse  Nach- 
richt,”  259 
“ Justus,  260 
Falkneb,  97 
Falls  of  Lodore,  157 
“ “ Schuylkill,  40 

Farm  Journal,  341 
Farmab’s  Mill,  219 
Farmer,  Edward,  of  Whitemarsh, 
260 

Farmers’  Club,  298,  338 
Fayette  County,  83 
Fellowship  Engine  House,  10 
Fender,  George,  gardener,  312 
Fenwick,  79 

Ferguson,  David,  gardener,  307 
Fern  Hill,  179,  286,  287,  288,  289, 
294,  295;  its  extent,  287 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  of 
Graeme  Park,  164 
Ferree,  Joseph,  42 
Fine  Arts,  First  Academy  in 
America  established  in  Philadel- 
phia, 94 

Finnebty,  John,  gardener,  306 
Fire  Buckets,  108 
“ Engine,  Fellowship,  10 
“ Insurance  Company,  the  first 
one  in  America  established 
in  Philadelphia,  94 
First  Methodist  Church,  262 
“ Insurance  Company,  94 
“ Art  School,  94 
“ Presbyterian  Church,  55 
Fisher,  James  C.,  341 
“ Joshua,  42 

“ Letitia,  14 

“ Samuel  W.,  42 

“ Thomas,  42 

“ Thomas  R.,  49 

Fisher’s  Lane,  17,  40,  253;  gardens, 
312 

“ Mills,  252 
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Fiske,  John,  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies,  252 
Fitzrandolph,  Jacob,  200 
“ Rubin,  200 

Fleckenstein,  Frederick,  314 
Flinn,  John,  greenhouse,  311 
Flora  Cestrica,  329 
Floral  Life,  305 
Flourtown,  Pa.,  214,  215 
“Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Thomas  Meehan,  304 
Forbes,  Mary,  42 

Forman’s  Militia  at  the  Battle  of 
Germantown,  215 

Forrest,  Mary  (Mrs.  Samuel  Bet- 
ton),  145 

“ Col.  Thomas,  58,  125-127, 
130,  145,  333;  picture  of 
his  residence  on  Town- 
ship Line,  122 
Fort  Bradford,  81 
“ Duquesne,  84 
“ Erie  locomotive,  52 
“ Mifflin,  89 
“ Nassau,  77 
“ Pitt,  87 
“ St.  David’s,  40 
“ Washington,  156 
Forts,  French,  84 
“ Frontier,  81 
Fotteral  Park,  285 
Foulds,  Thomas,  greenhouse,  311 
Foulke  Mansion  at  Penllyn,  107 
Fourth  Street,  55 
Fox,  George,  42 
“ Joseph  M.,  312 
“ Miss,  297 

Fox  Family  at  “Champlost,”  282, 
297 

Fraley,  Henry,  42 

“ , 138 

Frame,  Richard,  269 
Francis,  Charles,  42 
“ Harry  C.,  342 
Frankford,  204,  208,  253 
“ Road,  253 

“ Meeting,  13,  14 

“ Company,  255 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  86,  108,  202 
Franklin,  Town  of,  53 
Franklinville,  101 
Franks,  Issac,  42 
Freas,  Henry,  62,  63,  65,  70 
Freas  & Co.,  F.  R.,  69 
Freas,  Philip  R.,  318,  338 


French  and  Indian  Control  of 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  81, 
82 

French  and  Indian  Wars,  84,  85, 
86 ; the  crucial  battles  fought 
on  Pennsylvania  soil,  84,  86 
French  Possessions  in  North 
America,  84,  85 

French  Revolutionists,  sympathy 
with  the,  198 
Frey  Family,  45,  101 
Friends’  Burying  Ground,  317 
“ Home,  319 
“ Meeting  Houses,  8,  9,  13, 

14 

“ Meeting  on  School  House 

Lane,  331 

“ Meeting  Sun  Dial,  341 

“ Schools,  13,  14 

Fromberger,  John,  42 
Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,  81 
Frontinac  Grapes,  260 
Front  Street,  202 
Fry,  Jacob,  312,  323 

G 

Gainsborough,  240 
Gallagher,  Patrick,  gardener,  310 
Galt,  John,  203,  227 
Garden,  Description  of  an  old 
fashioned,  109-121 
Gardens  and  Gardeners  of  Ger- 
mantown, by  E.  C.  Jellett,  249- 
343 

Gardens  of  Germantown,  describ- 
ed by  visitors,  267-282 
Gardeners’  Monthly,  299,  304,  320, 
321 

Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Samuel  Alexander,  312 
Frederick  Allgair,  307 
Andorra  Nursery,  307 
James  Barrows,  308 
George  A.  Bauman,  294,  295 
Louis  Clapier  Bauman,  294,  295, 
311 

Martin  Bauman,  287,  289,  290, 
294,  295,  307,  311 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Bauman,  311 
S.  Newman  Baxter,  305 
William  S.  Beasley,  312 
William  J.  Beatty,  309 
Matthias  M.  Bell,  311 
William  Berger,  308,  309,  317 
William  Berry,  307 
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Lewis  Bilger,  309 
Robert  E.  Bogan,  311 
Mattnew  Bracken,  312 
William  Bright,  298,  299,  300, 
301,  311 

Samuel  Brown,  310 
Andrew  Brunt,  294 
Alexander  Burnett,  295 
John  Burton,  308,  311 
Thomas  Butler,  308 
Alexander  Caie,  315 
Joseph  Camp,  322 
canaries  H.  Campbell,  311 
Joseph  Campbell,  293 
J.  H.  Campbell,  308 
Edward  J.  Canning,  305 
Maurice  P.  Cam,  315 
Warren  J.  Chandler,  305 
William  E.  Christman,  311 
David  Cliffe,  309 
Walter  Cliffe,  309 
William  Cochrane,  296,  297,  309, 
311 

Bernard  Connelly,  310 
Martin  L.  Constable,  337 
Robert  J.  Cridland,  305 
Prank  Crinage,  311 
Daniel  Curtain,  308,  311 
James  Daniels,  307 
Henry  Diehl,  312 
Ernest  Amos  Dressier,  293,  294, 
311 

Christian  Eisele,  308 
John  G.  Eisele,  308 
George  Fender,  312 
David  Ferguson,  307 
John  Flinn,  311 
Thomas  Foulds,  311 
Patrick  Gallagher,  310 
Andrew  Garrett,  317 
Michael  Geary,  310 
Emil  Geschick,  309 
Robert  Gilmore,  309 
James  Gleason,  307 
John  Gorman,  310 
Hugh  Graham  Co.,  311 
Richard  Graham,  322 
William  Grassie,  296,  297,  299, 
309,  311 

Samuel  E.  Graver,  309 
Beniamin  Guillis,  338 
Henry  Haines,  309 
William  Warner  Harper,  307 
John  Hart,  307,  313,  331 
Israel  Haupt,  333 


Charles  B.  Hayes,  306 
Henry  C.  Heileman,  311 
Ernest  Hemming,  305 
Archibald  Henderson,  324 
Thomas  Hendricks,  308,  311,  319 
John  Henry,  309 
Robert  Henry,  297 
George  Higgins,  307 
John  Holt,  311 
Samuel  P.  Houston,  307 
J.  Howes  Humphreys,  307 
R.  Jamison  & Sons,  311 
David  Joyce,  336 
William  Joyce,  311,  336 
J.  Keenan,  307 
William  Kent,  307 
George  Kieffer,  339 
Peter  Kieffer,  338,  339 
John  Kinnear,  309,  311 
Charles  Knapp,  294,  311 
Frederick  Knapp,  293,  294,  311 
Harman  Krugar,  337 
John  Kulp,  311 
William  P.  Kulp,  308 
George  A.  Laughlin,  398,  311 
Alexander  Lawson,  309 
Alexander  W.  Lawson,  313 
Archibald  Lawson,  309 
Mary  A.  Lawson,  309 
James  Leddy,  284 
Christian  Lehman,  280,  281,  307 
Logan  Nursery,  300 
Edwin  Lonsdale,  308 
Lonsdale  & Burton,  308 
Philip  McCaffey,  312 
John  McCleary,  312 
P.  McCormick,  309 
Patrick  McDowell,  308,  311 
Michael  McGlinn,  310 
Peter  McGowan,  329,  336 
Richard  McGrath,  310 
Joseph  McGregor,  312 
William  McGregor,  310 
Peter  McKenzie,  307,  310 
Bernard  McMahon,  283,  285,  286, 
290,  293,  294,  310,  321 
John  McNeill,  312 
Donald  McQueen,  308,  311 
Charles  Malarky,  310 
Henry  C.  Marchant,  311 
Joseph  Martin,  310 
Edwin  Matthews,  305 
Samuel  Maupay,  286,  290,  293, 
294,  311 

Edward  Meehan,  305 
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Joseph  Meehan,  305 
J.  Franklin  Meehan,  305 
S.  Mendelson  Meehan,  305 
Thomas  Meehan,  295,  298,  299, 
302-305 

Meehan  & Saunders,  299 
Thomas  B.  Meehan,  305 
William  E.  Meehan,  311 
John  Meghran,  333 
Charles  H.  Miller,  306,  307,  322, 
340,  342 

Miller  & Hayes,  306,  334 
Henry  A.  Miller,  311 
Alexander  Moore,  313 
Robert  Morrison,  312 
Louis  Motsch,  309,  311 
Mount  Airy  Floral  Exchange,  309 
Patrick  Murray,  333 
Myers  & Santman,  308 
Henry  Neilson,  332 
Alexander  Newitt,  295,  309 
John  Noonan,  295,  309,  312 
John  Parkins,  333 
John  Peterson,  311 
Thomas  Riley,  289 
Mrs.  Roberts,  308 
Max  H.  Rothe,  309 
Michael  Sammon,  312 
William  Saunders,  298,  299,  309, 
329,  333 

John  Savage,  309,  311 
Philip  Schaffer,  308 
James  Grimshaw  Scott,  301 
Robert  Robinson  Scott,  298,  301, 
323, 

Cornelius  Shine,  309 
Christian  Shortwell,  309 
Conrad  Sible,  336 
John  Sible,  336 
John  F.  Sibson,  295 
Robert  J.  Siddall,  308,  311 
William  Sinton,  289 
Frank  Smith,  312 
Joseph  E.  Smith,  309 
Charles  Speaker,  309 
John  Thompson,  310 
William  Thompson,  296 
Anthony  Virtue,  309,  334 
William  J.  Wagner,  308 
Isaac  Warr,  294 
John  Warr,  312 

Myles  Y.  Warren,  309,  311,  324 
Webb,  294 

Eugene  Weiss,  308,  311 
Harry  Weiss,  308,  311 


Thomas  Weiss,  308,  311,  316 
Thomas  Weiss,  Jr.,  316 
William  Wilkie,  312 
Albert  Woltemate,  307 
Esther  Woltemate,  307 
Gilbert  Woltemate,  308 
Henry  C.  Woltemate,  307 
Henry  C.  Woltemate,  Jr.,  309 
William  Woltemate,  307 
George  F.  Woodruff,  309 
William  Wunder,  311 
David  G.  Yates,  306 
David  G.  Yates  & Co.,  306 
Thaddeus  N.  Yates  & Co.,  306 
Alexander  Young,  312 
William  J.  Young,  308 

Young,  309 

E.  J.  F.  Ziegler,  311 
Gaedette,  Catherine,  339 

“ E.  B.,  316;  introduced 

the  Tomato,  316 
“ Dr.  James,  296 

Gaedette  Gabden,  291,  296 
Gabeett,  Andrew,  317 

“ Mrs.  Philip  C.,  owns 

“Clearfield,”  283 
Gaeeigues,  Abraham  M.,  42 
Gatlief,  Samuel,  42 
Geaey,  Michael,  gardener,  310 
Geisslee,  Daniel,  97,  108,  136,  137, 
261,  263 

Genet,  Edmond  Charles,  198 
Geoege  III,  anecdote  of,  125 
Geoegia,  55 
Geehaed,  Conrad,  42 
Geeman  Character,  36 

“ Company,  252,  255;  see 

Frankford  Company 
“ Language  in  German- 

town, 254 

“ Lutheran  Church,  31,  32, 
254 

“ Reformed  Church,  31,  40 
Gebmanopolis,  253 
Geemantown,  255,  256,  257,  277 

“ Academy,  10,  15,  27, 

105,  139,  140,  142, 
145,  146,  147 

“ Agriculture,  257,  258, 

259 

Almshouse,  40, 147, 
148 

“ Architecture,  5 

“ Artists,  233-247 

“ Avenue,  55,  110,  123, 

see  Main  Street 
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Germantown  Bank,  140,  143,  146 
“ Battle  of,  5,  15,  16, 

28,  31,  88,  103,  123, 
124,  215,  218,  219, 
221,  282 

“ Book  Making,  5 

“ Building  Stone,  271 

“ Cholera,  148 

“ Churches,  271 

“ Club,  6 

“ and  Chestnut  Hill 

R.  R.,  292 

“ Court  Records,  260 

“ Cricket,  169-192 

“ Cricket  Club,  171, 

172,  173,  179,  180, 
181,  184,  185,  186, 
296;  the  first 
cricket  club  in 
America,  180;  con- 
solidated with  the 
Young  America, 

173,  185 

“ Cricket  Map,  176 

“ Daughter  of,  31 

“ distinct  from  Phila- 

delphia, 253 

“ Dummy  Line  to,  55 

“ Extent  of,  252,  253 

“ First  Settlers  of,  262 

“ Flowers,  257 

“ Gardeners — see  Gar- 

deners 

“ German  language  in, 

254 

“ Girls’  High  School, 

331 

‘‘  Historic  Spots,  3 

“ Horse  Cars,  54,  55 

“ Horticultural  Society 

111,  112,  129,  301, 
305,  309,  321,  327 
“ Importance  of,  3 

“ in  1745,  23,  24 

“ Independent-Gazette, 

326 

“ Jenkins’s  Guide  to, 

4 

" Jenkins’s  Washing- 

ton in,  109 

" Kalm’s  description 

of,  270-272,  275, 

276 


Germantown  Library  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  6 

“ Map  of,  by  Scull,  40 

“ Memories  of,  8 

“ Mittleberger’s  des- 

cription of,  276-278 
“ Mutual  Fire  Insur- 

ance Co.,  10 

**  Nurseries,  280,  281; 

see  Gardeners 

“ and  Perkiomen  Turn- 

pike, 42 

“ Rev.  John  C.  Ogden’s 

description  of,  282 
“ Pike,  253 — See  Main 

Street 

“ Preparatory  Meet- 

ing, 14 

“ Printing,  5 

“ and  Reading  Road, 

218,  219 

“ Railway  Co.,  292 

“ Rare  and  Notable 

Plants,  322 

“ Road,  44,  48,  54,  55, 

253,  202,  235,  260- 
see  Main  Street 
“ Saving  Fund  So- 

ciety, 141 

“ Schoepf’s  Descrip- 

tion of,  281,  282 
“ Scull’s  Map  of,  40 

“ Seat  of  Federal  Gov- 

ernment, 5,  268 
“ Settlers  mostly  lin- 

en weavers,  257 
“ Shoemaking,  5 

“ Spinning,  5 

" Storekeepers,  45 

“ ^^eZefirrapl^,  4,302,  304, 

318 

“ a Tory  Town,  56 

“ Transportation,  39- 

55,  219,  220 

“ Wagons,  45,  46 

“ “ Pictures  of, 

45 

“ Walks  in,  4 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  90 
Geshick,  Emil  H.,  309 
Gettysburg,  82 

“ Battle  of,  93 

“ National  Cemetery 

designed  by  Wil- 
liam Saunder,  299 
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Gilmoee,  Robert,  nurserypian,  309 
Gilpin,  Joshua,  42 
Ginko  Thee  introduced,  112 
Girard  Avenue,  52 

“ College  Garden,  301 
Girard,  Stephen,  42,  289 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  301 
Gleason,  James,  gardener,  307 
Gleditschia  teiacanthos,  109 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  77 
Godfret,  Thomas,  inventor  of  the 
quadrant,  328 
Godlt,  Mary,  42 
Godman,  Dr.  John,  149,  331 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  207 
Gomingee,  Jacob,  58 
Good,  Conrad,  58 
Goodson,  Dr.  135 
Goodwin’s  Store,  51,  144 
Goegas,  Anna  A.,  310 
“ John,  Sr.,  58 
“ Joseph,  337 

“ Samuel,  338 

Goegas  Family,  337 
“ Home,  338 

“ Homestead,  338,  342 

“ Mansion  on  Allen’s  Lane, 

286 

“ Park,  338 

“ Peach,  338 

Gorman,  John,  gardener,  310 
Goul,  Frederick,  42 
Gould,  Frank,  gardener,  342 
Governor’s  Road,  202 
Gowen,  James,  327,  338 
Gowan-Marx  Locomotive,  54;  pic- 
ture opp.  52 
Graeme,  Dr.,  135,  164 
“ Elizabeth,  164 
Graeme  Park,  162,  164,  202 
Graham,  Hugh,  greenhouse,  311 
“ Richard,  gardener,  322 
Grant,  Gen.  James,  219 
“ Gen.  U.  S.,  318 
Grapes  and  Grape  Culture,  256, 
260;  William  Bright’s  Book  on, 
300 

Geassie,  William,  gardener,  296, 
297,  299,  309 
Geassie  Greenhouse,  311 
Graver,  Samuel  E.,  nurseryman, 
309 

Gray,  Asa,  botanist,  310 
“ Thomas,  poet,  154 
Geaydon,  Captain,  196,  205 


Green,  Christian,  58 

“ Elizabeth  Shippen,  245 
Green  Lane,  origin  of  name,  315 
“ Mountains,  85 
“ Street,  13,  16 
“ Tree  Tavern,  48 
Green’s  Meadow,  290 
“Greenbank,”  Burlington,  N.  J., 
297 

Greene,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  207,  212, 
219 

Greene  Street,  see  Green  Lane 
Greenwich  Street,  198 
Grew,  Dr.  Nehemiah,  265 
Grimes,  John,  schoolmaster,  58,  66 
Grove  Church,  32 
Gruhleb,  William  J.,  sun  dial,  342 
Grumblethobpe,  291,  319,  322;  des- 
cription by  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  99- 
121,  123;  picture  of  garden,  opp. 
327 

Guide  Book  to  Germantown,  4 
Guilliss,  Benjamin,  gardener,  338 
Guillotined  Queen  of  France,  197 
Gulf  Creek,  160 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  84 
Gltlph,  The,  222,  223 
“ Creek,  223 
“ Road,  202,  222 
Gummey,  Dr.  Frank  B.,  147 
“ J.  W.,  opp.  176 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  77 
Gutekunst,  Frederick,  315 
Gymnasium  of  the  Young  America 
Cricket  Club,  188 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis  at  Grum- 
blethorpe,  109 

H 

H„  J.  R.,  337 

Haas,  Frederick  Augustus,  43 
Hacker  Garden,  291,  312,  314,  318, 
319 

Haddonfield,  N.  j.,  138 
Haga,  Godfrey,  43 
Haines,  C.  W.,  42 
“ Casper,  42 

“ Hannah,  42 

“ Henry,  gardener,  309 

“ Jane  R.,  of  “Wyck,”  329, 

330,  331 

“ Mrs.  J.  B.,  329 

“ John  S.,  312 

“ Reuben,  42.  105,  139,  330, 

331 
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Haines  Family  at  Awbury,  329 
Half  Moon,  76 
Hall,  Jacob,  58 

Halliday,  Robert  J.,  nurseryman, 
295 

Hamebsley,  George  Wharton,  327 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  198,  207 

“ Allan  McLane,  Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton 
198 

“ William,  112 
Hamilton  Estate,  203 
Hampden,  John,  78 
Hampshire,  England,  164 
Hanckell,  Dr.  Andrew  E„  146 

“ Mrs.  Andrew  E.  (Sarah 
Duval),  146 

Hancock,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  93, 
205 

Handsberey  Garden,  291 
Hanford,  Charles,  schoolmaster,  69 
Hannum,  Colonel,  228 
Hansbebry  Street,  179 

Hanson, , cricketer,  181 

Hare,  Robert,  43 
Hargraves,  Joseph,  opp.  176 
Harlan  Garden,  291 
Harland,  John,  43 
Harmer,  “Father,”  8 
Harmonsville,  Pa.,  picture  of 
“Seven  Stars”  Tavern  at,  opp.  200 
Harper,  Major,  228 

“ William  Warner,  nursery- 
man, 307 

Harper’s  Hollow,  308 
Harrington’s  “Oceana,”  89 
Harrisburg,  80,  81,  83 
Harrison,  Alexander,  artist,  245, 295 
“ Alfred  C.,  340 
“ Apollo  W.,  340 
“ Birge,  artist,  245,  295 

“ P P ^9d 

“ George  L.,  312,  324 
“ John  J.,  295 
Hart,  James,  42 

“ John,  gardener,  307,  313,  331 
Hartley,  John  M.,  43 
“ William,  203 
Hartman,  George,  32 
“ John  M.,  31 

“ John,  339 

“ Margaret  Metzler,  31-36 
“ Major  Peter,  32,  35 
Hartsville,  Pa.,  213 
Harvey,  Samuel,  8,  15,  328 


Hass,  George,  58 
Hassinger,  Deterich,  58 
Hatboeo,  164,  166,  203,  213;  has  the 
oldest  library  in  the  State,  164 
Haupt,  Elijah,  see  Houpt 
“ Israel,  gardener,  333 
Hause,  Conrad,  43 
Haveeford,  224 

“ College,  331 
Haverstick,  Horace,  25 

“ Col.  Michael,  28 

“ William,  28 

Hawley,  John,  of  Newtown,  204 
Hawn,  Jacob,  42 
Hawthoenden,  167 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  his  “Ethan 
Brand,”  159;  his  “Our  Old 
Home,”  164 
Hay’s  Mill,  40 

“ “ Road,  see  Fisher’s 

Lane 

Hayes,  Charles  P.,  nurseryman,  306 
“ see  Miller  & Hayes,  309 

Heath,  Andrew,  42 
Head  of  Elk,  229 
Heft,  Casper,  nurseryman,  58,  308, 
317 

Heft  Garden,  312,  317,  318 
Heidelberg,  102 

Heilemann,  Henry  C.,  greenhouse, 
311 

Heisler,  Peter,  58 
“ William  58, 

Helm,  Elizabeth,  42 
Hemming,  Ernest,  nurseryman,  305 
Henderson,  Archibald,  gardener,  324 
“ Peter,  nurseryman,  295 
Hendricks,  Thomas,  gardener,  308, 
319 

Hendricks  Greenhouse,  311 
Henry,  Alexander,  Mayor,  313 
“ Charles  W.,  340 

“ John,  gardener,  309 

“ Robert,  gardener,  297 
“ T.  Charlton,  312,  313 
Henry  Garden,  291,  312 
Henry  House,  313 
Herbert,  Lawrence,  42 
Herdic  Coaches,  55 
Hergesheimee,  Christian,  58 
Herman  House  on  School  House 
Lane,  323 

Hermit’s  Glen  on  the  Wissahickon, 
261 

Hermitze,  Christian,  58 
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Hessek,  John,  58 

“ John,  saddler,  58 
“ Leonard,  58 

Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  88,  210 
Heyl,  Rev.  Francis,  310 
Hiawatha  Locomotive,  54;  picture 
opp.  52 

Higgins,  George,  gardener,  307 

Hiix, , cricketer,  181 

“ Henry,  317 
Hillspach  in  Germany,  102 
Hiltzheimee,  Jacob,  103,  217 
Himalayan  Pine,  317 
Hikam  Lodge  of  Masons,  68 
Historic  Spots,  3 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 78 

Hockee,  Martin,  schoolmaster,  67 
Hoffman,  George,  58 
Hogg,  William,  42 
Holey,  William,  43 
Holland,  221 

Holland  Tract  in  South  Philadel- 
phia, 339 

Holman,  Francis,  199,  200 
Holmesbueg,  165,  205 
Holt,  Adam,  130 

“ John,  greenhouse,  311 
“ Samuel,  315 
“ Hon.  William  G.,  295 
Homer,  Thomas  B„  312 
Honey  Run,  330,  333 
Hong  Farm,  303 
Hood  Cemetery,  140,  141 
Hopewell,  The  Ship,  97 
Hopkin,  Mark,  296 
Hopkins,  William,  of  London,  281 
Hoppel,  George,  Jr.,  43 
Hornbeam,  283 

Horse  Cars,  9;  Lines  to  German- 
town, 54,  55 

Horsham  Meeting  House,  163,  164 
Hoeter,  Jacob,  58 
Horticultural  Hall,  339 
Horticulturalist,  The,  299,  302, 
304,  321 

Hortter  Farm,  303 
Hospital  at  Yellow  Springs,  31 
Hotchkin,  Rev.  S.  F.,  4,  101 
Hotel,  see  Tavern 
Hotel,  Indian  Queen,  40,  104 
Houlgate,  William,  58 
Houpt,  Elijah,  62,  69 
House  Martins,  158 
House — see  Tavern 


Houses — Billmeyer,  Bensell,  Bring- 
hurst.  Chew,  Conygham,  Deshler, 
Engel,  Grumblethorpe,  Keyser, 
Morris,  Johnson,  Rodney,  Ship 
Wakefield,  Wyck,  Wister, — see 
under  each  heading. 

Houston,  Henry  Howard,  309,  332 
“ Samuel  F.,  307,  340 
Hovendon,  Thomas,  home  and 
death,  158 

How  Grandmother  Dorothy  Meng 
SAW  THE  Battle  of  Germantown, 
15 

Howe,  Sir  William,  10,  27,  87,  88, 
89,  125,  196,  210,  219,  224,  225,  229 

Howe, , cricketer,  181 

Howell,  Mrs.  342 
“ Anna,  318 

“ Edward  I.  H.,  318 

Huber,  Christian,  58 

“ Christopher,  123,  124 
“ James  S.,  338 
Huddell,  Joseph,  42 
Hudson  Bay,  77 

“ or  North  River,  77,  85 
Hudson,  Henry,  76,  77,  202 
“Hugh  Wynne,”  4 
Humphreys,  Abel,  43 

J.  Howes,  nursery- 
man, 307 

Huntingdon,  81 

“ Valley,  164 

Hunting  Park  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Saunders,  299 
Huston,  Matthew,  42 

I 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  78, 
89,  91 

“ Hall,  89 

Indian  Creek,  268 
“ Incursions,  81 
“ Massacre  at  Wyoming,  90 
Queen  Hotel,  40,  104 
“ “ Lane,  40,  102,  177, 

268;  gardens,  312 
“ Trail — see  School  House 
Lane 

“ Trails,  40,  41 
“ Wars  in  Pennsylvania,  83, 
84 

Indians,  Mohawk,  41 

“ Penn’s  Treaty  with  the,  83 
Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  296 
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Ingeesoll,  Jared,  43 
Inn — see  Tavern 
Inskeep,  John,  43 
Insubance,  First  Life  Company  in 
America  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
94 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  bridge  not  the  first 
stone  arch  bridge,  206 
IVT  Lodge,  312,  319-320,  340,  341; 
picture  of,  opp.  320;  sun  dial,  341 

J 

Jacobs,  Christian,  58 
“ Joseph,  43 

“Jacques,”  John  Jay  Smith,  321 
Jamaica,  144 

Jamison,  tavern  keeper,  211 

“ R.  & Sons,  greenhouse, 
311 

Jabeettown,  163 
Jeffeeson,  Thomas,  6,  78,  328 
Jellett,  Edwin  C.,  Grumblethorpe, 
99-120;  notes  on  Pomona,  130- 
131;  Gardens  and  Gardeners  of 
Germantown,  249-343 
Jellett,  Stewart  A.,  315 
Jenkins,  Charles  P.,  3,  4,  109,  341; 

Guide  Book  to  German- 
town, 4;  Washington 
in  Germantown,  109 
Howard  M.,  216,  217,  220; 
History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 220 

“ Gertrude  Seckel,  339 

“ William  M.,  216 

Jenkintown,  253;  named  from 
Widow  Jenkins’s  Tavern,  203 

Johns, , 32 

“ W.  B„  opp.  174,  opp.  176 
Johnson,  Anna  W.,  332 
“ Anthony,  58 

“ Ben;  see  Jonson,  Ben 

“ Edward  T.,  64 

“ Elizabeth  R.,  103,  332, 
333 

“ Ellwood,  63,  64,  65,  71; 

garden,  332-333 
“ Dr.  Henry  N.,  335,  338 

“ John,  43,  61 

“ John,  Sr.,  43,  58 

“ John,  Jr.,  58,  60,  335 

“ John  J.,  332 

“ Joseph,  58 

“ Joshua  R.,  62,  63,  65,  70 


Johnson,  Justus,  43 

“ J.  , cricketer,  181 

“ Klicken,  43 

“ Luke  M.,  69 

“ Same  Wheeler,  335 

“ Samuel,  43,  58,  61,  62, 

63,  64,  65,  68,  69,  70,  71, 
230 

“ Dr.  Samuel,  318 

“ Dr.  William  Norton,  4, 

“ 40,  64,  148,  149 

Johnson  House,  103,  149;  garden, 

291 

Jonson,  Ben.,  167,  195 
Johnston,  John,  43 
Johnstown,  83 
Jones,  Edward,  260 
“ Griffith,  25,  139 
“ Col.  Hezekiah,  33,  44 

“ Horatio  Gates,  224 

“ John,  43,  58 
“ Thomas,  316 
JoEDAN,  Bolter  &,  42 
Joyce,  David,  gardener,  336;  por- 
trait opp.  336 

“ William,  gardener,  336 
Joyce  Geeenhouse,  311 
JuNKUETH,  Christopher  John,  46,  48 
Justice,  William  W.,  315 
Justice  Gaeden,  312,  315 

K 

Kaigline,  Dr.  John,  138 
Kaisee,  George,  310 
Kalm,  Peter,  visits  Germantown, 
269;  travels  in  America,  269-276 
Kalmia  Latifolia  named  for  Peter 
Kalm,  269 

Kablsceon,  Sweden,  269 
Keen,  W.  W.,  297 
Keenan,  J.,  gardener,  307 
Keith,  Gov.  William,  162,  164,  202 
Keith’s  Theatee,  49 
Kelly,  H„  181 
“ R.,  181 

Kelpius,  97,  136,  235,  257,  261; 
Journal,  107;  Burial  place,  108; 
portrait,  136;  Hymns,  138;  Gar- 
den, 261 

Kemble,  Fanny,  314;  “Records  of 
Later  Life,”  284,  291;  Opinion  of 
Germantown,  267,  268,  284,  291 
Kennett  Squabe,  228 
Kent,  William,  gardener,  307 
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Keswick,  157 
Ketcham,  Benjamin,  312 
Ketterlinus,  324 
Kew  Garden,  London,  301 
Keyseb,  Abraham,  43,  131 
“ Benjamin,  59 

“ Charles  S.,  340-341;  por- 

trait, opp.  341;  services 
to  Fairmount  Park,  340 
“ Daniel  L„  63,  64,  65,  71 
“ Derrick,  58 

“ Dirk,  130,  his  garden,  266 
“ Gideon,  62,  63,  64,  70 
“ Jacob,  43,  61,  62,  64,  65, 
67,  68,  124 
“ Jacob,  Sr.,  58 

“ Jacob,  Jr.,  58 

“ John,  43,  58,  60,  61 

“ John,  Jr.,  43 

“ Joseph,  58 

“ Michael,  43,  58,  60,  61, 

66,  67 

“ Naaman,  69 

“ Dr.  Naaman  H.,  39,  217, 
328;  his  Transportation 
in  Germantown,  39-55 
“ Peter,  43,  58,  60,  61,  333; 
garden,  332 

“ Romaine,  56,  64,  65;  his 
Concord  School,  56-72 
“ Samuel,  62,  63,  69,  70 
“ William,  58,  61,  62,  66,  67, 
68 

Keysee  Garden,  333 

Keyser  House,  123,  264 

Keysee’s  Lane,  139 

Khouei  Khan,  227 

Kiefike  Pear,  339 

Kieffer,  Peter,  gardener,  338,  339; 

portrait,  opp.  339 
Kin,  Matthias,  325-326,  327 
Kindergartens  introduced  into 
Philadelphia  by  Thomas  Meehan, 
305 

King,  Albertus,  63,  69 

“ Daniel,  43 

“ David  C.,  64 

“ David  Rodney,  editor 

“ of  Prussia  Inn,  48 

“ Street,  141;  see  School  House 

Lane 

King’s  Path,  Front  Street,  202; 

Darby  Road,  202 
Kingston  on  the  Thames,  165 


Kinnear,  John,  309;  greenhouse, 
311 

Kirk,  B.  F.,  63,  328 
“ Ellen  Olney,  336,  340 
“ Franklin,  63 
Kite,  Joseph,  52 
“ Susan,  310 
“ William,  310 
Kittanning  Mountains,  81 
Knap,  Charles,  294;  greenhouse,  311 
“ Frederick,  nurseryman,  293, 
294 

Knoer,  Jacob,  58,  59,  60,  61,  65,  130 
“ John,  59 
“ Matthias,  59 
Knoee  House,  331 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  126;  Stuart’s 
portrait,  237 
“ K.,  opp.  176 

Knyphausen,  Gen.  228 
Kookee,  A1.,  296 
Kostee,  97 

Keebs,  Charles  W.,  338 
Kreigsheim,  252;  view  of  the 
“Grassie  Lane,”  opp.  342 
Keickbaum,  Hillary,  52 
Kriegsheim,  252 
Kruger,  Harman,  gardener,  337 

“ , 337 

Kuhn,  Dr.  Adam,  268,  310,  317 
Kuhnia,  genus  named  by  Linnaeus, 
268 

Kulp,  Jacob,  schoolmaster,  67 
“ John,  greenhouse,  311 
“ William,  gardener,  315 
“ William,  schoolmaster,  67,  68 
“ William  P.,  nurseryman,  308 
Kundee,  Thones,  264 
Kuetz,  Henry,  325,  326 

L 

Lacey,  Gen.  John,  215,  216 
Lady  Petee  Pear  Tree,  319 
Lafayette,  219,  330;  Ball  at  the 
Washington  Hotel,  205 
Lake  Brie,  76,  84,  91 
“ Ontario,  84 
“ Superior,  84 
Lakes,  The  Great,  83,  84,  85,  86 
Lambdin,  James  Reid,  artist,  242, 
243,  327 

“ George  C.,  artist,  243,  297 
Lamb  Tavern  Road,  295,  308 
Lancaster,  28,  41,  83,  89 
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Lancaster  County,  44,  80 

“ Road,  41,  202,  223,226; 

number  of  inns,  226 
“ Turnpike,  202 

Lansdale,  Pa.,  154 
Lansdowne  portrait  of  Washington, 
4,  238 

Lake,  Lambert,  328 
Large,  James,  opp.  169,  opp.  176 
“ J.  B.,  opp.  176,  opp.  178 
Laughein,  George  A.,  gardener, 
308;  greenhouse,  311 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  321;  Guide 
to,  320 

Laurel  Street,  55 
Lawson,  Alexander,  nursery,  309 
“ Alexander,  Jr.,  gardener, 
313 

“ Archibald,  nursery,  309 
“ Mary  A.,  nursery,  309 
Lead  for  the  American  Army,  140 
Leamy,  John,  43 
Le  Boutillier,  Roberts,  310 
Leddy,  James,  gardener,  284 
Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  88 
Leedom,  Benjamin,  308 
Leeds,  Morris  E.,  310 
Lehigh  River,  80 
“ Valley,  41,  91 
Lehman,  Christian,  138,  144,  307; 

his  nursery,  280,  281, 

289 

“ Dr.  George,  144 

“ Dr.  George  P.,  144 

“ Godfrey,  59 

Lehmans,  The,  9 
Leibert,  John,  59,  60,  61 

“ Peter,  43,  58,  59,  60,  130 
Leidy,  Dr.  Joseph,  304 
Leigh,  Hon.  Mrs.  James,  formerly 
Miss  Frances  Butler,  183;  por- 
trait opp.  182 
Leiper,  Thomas,  43 
Lemon  Hill,  288 
Lentz,  Dr.  Jacob,  147 
Leverington,  221 
Lewes,  Del.,  77 
Lewis,  Hannah,  43 
“ Hannah,  Jr.,  43 
“ Henry  Carvill,  112,  310 
“ Joseph  J.,  History  of  Ches- 
ter Co.,  227 
“ Joseph  S.,  43 

“ , cricketer,  opp.  169 

“ Family  at  Awbury,  329 


Lewis  & Clark  Expedition,  286 
Lewis-Town,  257 

Liancourt,  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  197,  205 
Liberty  Belt.,  40,  41 
Library,  The  Charter  Oak,  70 

“ The  Oldest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 164 

Limeback,  Frederick,  43 
Limekiln  Pike,  163,  202 

“ Road,  40;  see  Mermaid 
Lane 

Limestone  Quarries,  158,  159 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  79 
Linen  Weavers,  257 
Linnaeus,  120 
Littel  Estate,  179 
Little,  Anna  D.  (Mrs.  Amos  R.), 
131,  333 

“ Amos  R.,  128,  129,  131,  299, 
333 

Little  Neshaminy  Creek,  161,  162, 
163 

“Little  Women,”  Louisa  Alcott’s, 
18-22 

Livezey,  John,  332,  338 
“ Joseph,  338 

“ Rachel,  332 

“ Thomas,  124,  338 
Livezey’s  Lane,  281 
Livingston,  Col.,  224 
Locke,  John,  Conference  with  Penn, 
Milton  and  Sidney, 
78 

“ “ Constitution  for  Caro- 

lina, 78 

Locomotives — Comet,  52;  Fort 
Erie,  52;  Gowan-Marx,  54,  opp. 
52;  Hiawatha,  54,  opp.  52; 
Meteor,  52;  Old  Ironsides,  49-51, 
54;  Rocket,  52,  54;  Superior,  52 
Lodore,  Falls  of,  157 
Logan  Family,  123 
Logan,  Deborah,  265 

“ James,  265,  342,  343;  por- 
trait opp.  264 
“ George,  43 

Logan,  , 310 

Logan  Mansion — See  Stenton 
“ Street,  East,  40 
“ Estate,  179 
“ Nursery,  300 

Loganaciae,  named  for  James 
Logan,  265 
Lollingeb,  Ullery,  59 
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Lombardy  Poplar  introduced,  112 
London  Coffee  House,  196 
Long,  William,  43 
Lonqfield,  336 
Long  Island,  17 
“ “ Battle  of,  87 

“ “ Sound,  85 

Longstreth,  Joshua,  308 
“ Lydia,  14 

“ Margaret,  14 

“ Samuel,  14 

“ William,  14 

Lonsdale,  Edwin,  gardener,  308 
“ & Burton,  gardeners,  308 

Lorenz,  97 

Lorraine  Garden,  291 
Lossing,  Benson  J.,  217 
Loudoun,  290,  313,  331;  garden,  291 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  86 
Love  Apple  or  Tomato,  316 
Lovelace,  Richard,  English  Poet,  89 
Lovering,  Joseph  S.,  14,  299,  312,  324 
Lower  Dublin,  Miss  Blakiston’s 
Paper  on,  20o 

Lower  School  in  Germantown,  57 
Loyd,  Thomas,  43 
Ludwig,  Christopher,  59,  294 
Lukens,  Isaiah,  105,  108,  112; 

Clock,  108 
Lukens’s  Mill,  40 

“ “ Road,  40,  see  Church 

Lane 

Lutier,  tavern  keeper,  198 
Lutheran  Church,  31,  32 
Lutke,  97 

Lyle,  Col.  Peter,  296 

M 

McCaffey,  Philip,  gardener,  312 
McCall,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  315 
McCann,  Horace  P.,  102,  326 
McCleary,  John,  gardener,  312 
McClenachan,  Blair,  58 
McCormick,  P.,  nurseryman,  309 
McCullough,  R.  P.,  336 
McDermott,  William,  tavern  keep- 
er, 199 

McDermuth,  Mahr  &,  43 
McDowell,  James,  43 

“ Patrick,  nurseryman, 
308 

McDowell  Greenhouse,  311 
McGlinn,  Michael,  gardener,  310 
McGowan,  Patrick,  gardener,  319 


McGowan,  Peter,  gardener,  329,  336 
McGrath,  Michael,  43 

“ Richard,  gardener,  310 
McGregor,  Joseph,  gardener,  312 
“ William,  gardener,  310 
McIntosh,  Gen.  Lachlin,  215 
McIntyre,  Martin,  opp.  176,  opp. 
184 

McKean,  Henry  Pratt,  179,  184, 
288,  295,  296 

“ Thomas,  opp.  176,  189 
McKean’s  Hill,  296 
MacKeller,  Thomas,  322 
McKenzie,  Peter,  gardener,  296, 
307 

“ , gardener,  310 

MacKnett,  Charles,  218 
“ Mrs.,  218 

McLane,  Capt.  Allan,  204 
McMahon,  Bernard,  283,  293,  294, 
310,  321;  his  nursery,  285,  286 
McMahon,  Mrs.,  293 
McMichael,  Lieutenant,  212 
McNeill,  John,  gardener,  312 
McPhail,  James,  43 
“ John,  43 
McPherran,  L.,  43 
“ Mary,  43 
McPherson,  John,  43 
McQuade,  32 

McQueen,  Donald,  nurseryman, 
308,  311 

McRoy,  John,  43 

Magna  Charta,  79;  first  American 
edition  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
93 

Maher  & Macdermuth,  43 
Mahonia  genus  named  for  Ber- 
nard McMahon,  286 
Main  Street  or  Germantown  Road, 
5,  10,  11,  18,  25,  48,  52;  graded, 
292;  its  wonders  342;  its  gar- 
dens, 312 

Maine,  State  of,  85 
Major,  Nathaniel,  schoolmaster,  66 
Malarky,  Charles,  gardener,  310 
Malvern,  88 
Manatawny  Road,  202 
Manayunk,  53 
Manheim,  Germantown,  109 
Manheim  Cricket  Club,  172,  178, 
179,  184,  187,  188,  190,  191,  316 
Manheim  Street  48,  172,  179;  why 
named.  314;  gardens,  312,  315 
Mante,  France,  127 
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Maechant,  Henry  C.,  greenhouse, 
311 

Marie  Antoinette,  197,  198 
Maeienbobn,  Germany,  23 
Market  Place,  10,  40 
Market  Square,  9,  10,  15,  27; 

memories  of, 
8;  painting  of, 
107 

“ “ German  Reform- 

ed Church,  31, 
108,  145 

Markham,  Capt.  William,  255 
Mabkley,  John,  52 
Maeot,  Charles  H.,  publisher,  304 
Marple,  Nathan,  145 
Marsden,  John,  340 
Marshall,  Christopher,  43,  207, 

222,  224,  226 
“ Humphrey,  285 

Maesteller,  Michael,  59 
Maeston,  John,  “Eastward  Hoe,” 
195 

Martin,  Joseph,  gardener,  310 
Marvel,  Andrew,  the  poet,  120 
Maryland,  81;  boundary  disputes 
with  Pennsylvania,  82 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  174 

Mason, , 324 

Mason  Family,  9 
Mason  & Dixon’s  Line,  82 
Masonic  Hall,  18 
“ Lodge,  18 

Massachusetts,  91;  claim  to  the 
first  stone  arch  bridge  refuted, 
206 

Matlack,  Timothy,  217 ; cock  fight- 
ing, 217 

Matson’s  Ford,  219;  Road,  219 
Matthews,  Edwin,  305 
Matthias,  97 

Maupay,  Samuel,  286,  290,  293, 
294;  greenhouse,  311 
May,  Cape,  77 
May,  Colonel,  18 
Maybin,  John,  43 
Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  93,  172 
“ Spencer,  opp.  176 
Mears,  Mrs.,  “Old  York  Road,”  210 
Mease,  Dr.  James,  284;  his  “Pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia,”  268;  his 
opinion  of  Germantown,  267 
Mechlin,  Samuel,  59 
“ Samuel,  Jr.,  43 
Mechlin  Garden,  291,  312,  313 


Medical  Department,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  149 
Meehan,  Charles  E.,  295 
“ Edward,  305 
“ J.  Franklin,  305 
“ Joseph,  305,  310,  339; 

portrait,  opp.  310 
“ S.  Mendelson,  305 
“ Thomas,  106, 129,  298,  299, 
301,  302-305,  305,  306, 
319,  320,  321,  325,  326, 
340;  portrait,  opp.  304 
“ Thomas  B.,  305 
“ William  E.,  295,  311 
“ & Saunders,  299 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  305 
“ Monthly,  112,  304,  305 
“ Nurseries,  305 
Meehan  Horticultur  al  Society,  305 
Meghean,  John,  gardener,  333 
Mehl,  Martin,  43 

Melons  introduced  into  Philadel- 
phia, 316 

Mellor,  Alfred,  opp.  174 
“ Martha,  14 
Memories  of  Market  Square,  8 
“ “ Old  Germantown,  8 

Menq,  Ann  Dorothea,  15 

“ Col.  Christopher,  16,  17 
“ Dorothy,  15,  16,  17,  327 
“ Jacob,  16,  17 
“ John  Melchior,  15,  16,  325, 
326,  327,  328 
Mennonite  Church,  14 
Meredith,  Thomas,  212 
Merediths,  The,  9 
Mermaid  Lane,  40 
Merrick,  Hannah,  43 
“Merrick’s  Place,”  337 
Meschianza,  Memorials  of  the,  107 
Meteor,  the  locomotive,  52 
Methodist  Church,  9 

“ “ First,  262 

“ Meeting,  8,  9 
Metzler,  Ann,  32 
“ George,  32 
“ John,  31 
“ Margaret,  31-36 
“ Rosena,  31 
Mey,  Captain,  77 

Michaux  & Nuttall’s  North 
American  Sylva,  321 
Middle  Road — Oxford  Road,  202 
Mieecken,  Estelle,  238,  239 
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Miebcken,  Mr.  Stuart’s  portrait  of, 
239 

“ Mrs.,  Stuart’s  portrait 
of,  238,  239 
Mifflin,  Fort,  89 
Mifflin,  Samuel,  43 
Milan,  Hans.,  330;  built  the  first 
part  of  Wpck,  264 
Milbebgee,  Michael,  59 
Mile  Stones  on  the  Gulph  Road, 
223 ; on  the  Haverford  Road,  223 ; 
on  the  York  Road,  210,  211 
Milholland,  James,  54 
Mill  Cbeek,  159 
“ Street,  18 
Milleb  Family,  45 
Milleb,  Charles  H.,  gardener,  306, 
307,  322,  340,  342 
“ Henry  A.,  311 

" Joseph,  43,  59 

“ N.  Dubois,  337 

“ Sebastian,  59 

“ & Hayes,  nurserymen,  306, 

309,  334 

“ & Yates,  nurseryman,  306 

Millet’s  Landscapes,  165 
Milnob,  William,  126 
Milton,  John,  conference  with 
Locke,  Penn  and  Sidney,  78 
Miner’s  History  of  Wyoming,  90 
Ming,  see  Meng. 

Mississippi  Valley,  76,  82,  86 
Mitchell,  John,  45,  46 
Mitford,  Miss,  “The  Village,”  182 
Mittelbebgeb,  Gottlieb,  visits  Ger- 
mantown. 276-278 
Moffley,  Robert,  52 
Mohawk  Indians,  41 
Monongahela  River,  76,  80 
Monoshone  Creek,  40 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  86 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  80,  162 
Montgomery,  William,  43 
Montreal,  84 

Montresor,  Capt.,  217,  223,  226,  230 
Monument  Cemetery,  315 
Moore,  Alexander,  gardener,  313 
Moore,  Rachel,  14 

“ Dr.  William,  14 
Moore’s  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  302 
Moravians,  41 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  89 
Moreau,  General  93 
Morgan’s  Christopher  Vance,  213 
Morgan,  C.,  opp.  169 


Morgan,  Jacob,  43 
Randal,  342 
Thomas,  43 
W.,  opp.  169 
Morris,  Anthony,  43 

Benjamin,  W.,  43 
Catharine  W.,  43 
Elizabeth  C.,  328 
Elliston  P.,  8,  322,  323 
Col.  Galloway  C.,  331,  332 
Harrison  S.,  151-167,  342 
Isaac  W.,  43 
John  T.,  342 
Margaret  H.,  328 
Richard  Hill,  43 
Samuel  B.,  8,  10,  27,  109 
Morris  House,  27 

Morris-Littell  House,  136,  263; 
garden,  291,  328 

Morrison,  Robert,  gardener,  312 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  88 
Morton,  John,  43 

“ Robert,  diary  of,  210,  218 
230 


Morus  Multicaulus,  332 
Motsch,  Louis,  nursery,  309,  311 
Mott,  Lucretia,  14 
Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, 338 

“ “ Floral  Exchange,  309 

“ “ Nurseries,  306 

Mount  Airy,  William  Allen’s 
Country  Seat  at,  280 
Mount  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  and 
Garden,  112,  342 
Moyer,  Henry,  59 
“ Jacob,  59 

“ James,  43 

Muhlenberg,  G.  Henry  E.,  325 

“ Rev. , 40 

“ , botanist,  310 

“ Gen.  Peter,  313 

Mulberry  Craze,  332 
Murphy,  Dr.  John  A.,  318 
Murray,  Patrick,  gardener,  333 
Murter,  James,  69 
“ Joseph,  267 
Musgrave,  Col.,  28,  98,  282 
Myers  & Sautman,  nurserymen,  308 
Mystics  of  Germantown,  261,  328 


N 


Nagle,  Henry,  43 
“ Margaret,  43 
Naice,  Jacob,  43 
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Napoleon,  289 
Nassau,  Fort,  77 

National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
designed  by  William  Saunders, 
299 

National  Museum  at  Washington, 
54 

Neave,  Richard,  43 
Nece,  Anthony,  210 
Neill,  Rev.  Dr.,  105 
Neilson,  Henry,  gardener,  332 
Neshaminy  Creek,  161,  162,  163 
“ Falls,  163 
Neuhoet,  Baron  von,  225 
Neus,  Anthony,  210 
Neville,  Edward,  310 
New  Amsterdam,  77 
New  Atlantis,  89 
Newbold,  Taylor  & Co.,  43 
New  Britain,  Penna.,  154 
New  Brunswick — see  Brunswick 
New  Castle,  Del.,  77,  257 
New  England,  85,  87,  92,  93;  Spirit 
of,  92;  Houses  of,  5;  Towns 
of,  4 

Newhall,  Charles  A.,  opp.  169,  opp. 

174,  opp.  176,  opp.  178 
“ Daniel  S.,  opp.  169,  opp. 

174,  opp.  176,  opp.  184 
“ George  M.,  opp.  169,  opp. 

174,  opp.  176;  his 

paper  on  Germantown 
Cricket,  169-192 
“ H.  L.,  opp.  169,  opp.  174, 

opp.  176 

“ Robert  S.,  opp.  169,  opp. 

176 

“ Thomas  A.,  179,  opp. 

180,  315 

“ Walter,  181,  183;  his 

pencil  sketch  of 

“Turnpike  Bridge,” 
Summer  of  1862,  opp. 
169 

Newhall  Family,  172,  177 
“ Garden,  312,  315 

Newhope,  Pa.,  212 
Newington  Peach,  260 
Newitt,  Alexander,  gardener,  295. 
309 

New  Jersey,  77,  87,  89,  90 
New  Jersey  Gazette,  215 
Newport,  R.  I.,  5 

New  Sweden,  Acrelius’s  History  of 
280 


Newtown  Square,  227 
Newville,  Cumberland  Co.,  35 
New  York,  5.  41,  49,  77,  81,  85,  87, 
88,  89,  90,  200,  253 
“ “ Cricket,  186 

“ “ Claims  part  of  Penn- 

sylvania, 83 

“ “ Independent,  304 

“ “ Road — see  Frankford 

Road 

Niagara  Falls,  216 
Nice,  Anthony,  210 
“ Charles,  59 
**  J&m©s  43 

“ Samuel,  62,  63,  64,  65,  69,  70 
“ Winard,  59,  60 
Nicetown  Cricket  Ground,  172, 
177,  179,  184,  186,  188,  189 
Nicetown  Planes,  52 
Nichols,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss,  328 
Nicklin,  Philip,  43 
Nicol,  Prof.  James,  106 
Ninth  Street,  51,  52 
Nitschmann,  Anna,  24 

“ Benigna  Rosina,  24 
Nixon,  Martin,  331,  332 
Noble,  Dr.  14 
“ Samuel,  43 

Noonan,  John,  gardener,  295,  309 
312 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  300 
Norris,  Charles,  222 
“ Isaac,  123,  265 

“ Joseph  P.,  43 

Norristown,  52,  161,  222 
Norriton  Presbyterian  Church, 
219 

Northampton  Co.,  80 
North  Carolina,  85 
North  Philadelphia  Railway  Co., 
292 

North  River,  77,  202;  see  Hudson 
River 

North  Wales,  154,  155,  160,  161 
“ “ Road,  202,  214 

Northwest  Passage,  Search  for  a, 
76 

Norton,  Thomas,  43 
Nugent,  George,  306 
Nurseries  and  Nurserymen — see 
Gardeners 

Nuttall,  Thomas,  106, 110,  111,  112, 
118,  310,  330 
Nutz  House,  145 
Nye,  Bill,  153 
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O 

Oak,  Overcup,  319 
Oak  Tkees  at  Grumblethoepe,  108 
Oakdale  Park,  285 
Oakley,  Robert,  43 
Oakley,  Violet,  244 
O’Brien,  Smith,  Rebellion,  301 
Observatories,  112 
“Oceana,”  Harrington’s,  89 
Ogden,  Dorothy,  327 
“ Hugh,  15,  17 

“ Rev.  John  C.,  description  of 

Germantown,  282 
Oglethorpe,  James,  79 
Ogontz,  40;  formerly  Shoemaker- 
town,  211 
Ohio,  91 

“ River,  76,  86 

Oil  Painting,  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  235 
Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  83 
Old  Ironsides  locomotive,  49-51; 
in  the  National  Museum,  54;  pic- 
ture, opp.  52 

Oldmixon,  John,  description  of 
Pennsylvania,  260 
Old  Oaks  Cemetery,  296 
Old  Square,  227 
Old  York  Road — see  York  Road 
Oley,  Pa.,  284 
Ollivee,  Nicholas,  59 
Ontario,  Lake,  84 
Organ  Church,  31 
Osceola  Cricket  Club,  172 
Our  Old  Home,  by  Hawthorne,  164 
OxENSTiEENA,  Chancellor  of  Swed- 
en, 77 

Oxford,  78,  79 
“ Blues,  300 
“ Road,  202 

OxYHYDROGEN  BLOWPIPE  invented  in 
Philadelphia,  94 

P 

Page,  Miss,  17 
“ William,  43 
Palmer,  John,  43 
Pancoast,  Charles  S.,  328 
Paoli,  88 

Paoli  Massacre,  207,  224,  225 
Paoli,  Pascal,  225 
Paper  Making,  4 
Paragon  Chestnut,  339 


Paramore,  George,  334 
“ John,  334 
Parker’s  Store,  51,  144 
Parkins,  John,  gardener,  333 
Parry,  Lt.  Col.  Caleb,  226 
Pastorius,  Daniel,  218 

“ Francis  Daniel,  59,  97, 
171,  252,  255,  256,  257, 
260,  261,  262,  263,  264, 
265,  267,  310;  his 

cave,  3;  his  garden, 
264 

“ Sarah,  218 
Pastorius  Property,  136 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  6 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  299 
Paul,  Joseph,  289 
Paulus  Hook,  208 
Paxton  Boys,  198 
Peabody,  R.  S.,  312 
Peach  Brandy,  273 
“ Cling,  277 
“ Newington,  260 
Peale,  Charles  Willson,  239,  240; 
“ Founded  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  239 
“ Rembrandt,  240 
“ Rubens,  240 
Pear,  Bartlett,  339 
“ Catherine,  339 
“ Chancellor,  323,  339 
“ Chinese  Sand,  339 
“ Kieffer,  339 
“ Lady  Petre,  319 
“ Seckel,  339 

“ Sugar,  at  Grumblethorpe,  319 
Peiffer,  Chris,  43 
Pelham,  293 

“ Depot,  336 
“Pemberton,”  4 
Pemberton,  John,  196 
Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  302 
Penfield,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  312 
Penn,  Admiral,  79,  83 
“ Granville  John,  320 

“ William,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82, 
83,  84,  90,  195,  206,  255, 
256,  260,  261,  269,  328;  his 
conference  with  Locke, 
Milton,  and  Sidney,  78; 
draft  of  a constitution  for 
Pennsylvania,  78;  Treaty 
with  the  Indians,  83;  visit 
to  Holland  and  Germany, 
252 
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Penn,  District  of,  252 
Penn  Square,  Pa.,  160,  161 
Pennamite  Wars,  90 
Pennell,  Joseph,  245,  246,  247 
Pennepecka  Bridge,  206 
Pennsbury,  206 

Pennsylvania,  Boundary  disputes 
with  Conn.,  82-83; 
with  Md.,  82; 
with  N.  Y.;  83; 
with  Va.,  82 
“ Chronicle,  281 

“ Exiles,  224 

“ Frontier  Forts  of,  80 

“ Historical  Society, 

6,  78,  236 

“ History,  Dramatic 

Features  of,  75-94 
“ Horticultural  So- 

ciety, 2«3,  340 
“ Hospital,  139,  140, 

144 

“ Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 
339 

“ Journal,  196,  199, 

217 

“ Magazine,  220 

“ Map  of,  showing 

boundary  dis- 
putes, opp.  75 
“ Mittelberger’s  visit 

to,  in  1754,  277 
“ Penn’s  draft  of  a 

Constitution  for, 
78 

“ Pilgrim,  7 

“ Railroad,  166 

“ Southwestern  por- 

tion of,  80 

“ Territorial  integ- 

rity of,  82,  83 

“ University  of,  144, 

146,  147,  149 

“ Medical  dept,  of 

the  University  of, 
149 

“ Volunteers,  119th 

Regt.  of,  54 
Pennville,  Pa.,  163 
Pennypack  Creek,  163,  164,  165 
Pennypacker,  Hon.  Samuel  W.,  75, 
138 

Perkiomen  Creek,  161,  213,  222, 
253,  268 


Perkiomen  Turnpike,  Germantown 
and,  42 

Perot,  Elliston,  10 
Perth,  Amboy,  200 
Peters,  George,  35,  59,  61,  68 
“ Mrs.  George,  33 
“ Jacob,  33,  48 
“ Col.  Richard,  28 
Peter  Peppercorn — see  Emmanuel 
Price 

Peterson,  John,  greenhouse  of,  311 
Peterson’s  “Pemberton,”  4 
Pettit,  Andrew,  43 
“ and  Bayard,  43 
“ Silas  W.,  131 

Philadelphia,  5,  41,  87,  88,  89,  91, 
260 

“ Acrelius’s  descrip- 

tion of,  280 

“ Brigade  at  Gettys- 

burg, 93 

“ Claimed  by  Mary- 

land, as  within 
her  territory,  82 
“ County,  80 

“ Fences,  272 

“ Florist,  302 

“ Fuel  Supply  of,  272, 

273 

“ Germantown  & Nor- 

ristown R.  R.,  9, 
48,  49,  50,  51,  52; 
controlled  by  the 
Phila.  & Reading 
R.  R.,  54 

“ Kalm’s  description 

of  272,  273,  274 
“ Mittelberger’s  visit 

to,  277,  278,  279, 
280 

“ Press,  304 

“ Society  for  Promot- 

ing Agriculture, 
284,  298 

“ Traction  Company,  6 

“ & Reading  R.  R., 

53;  Main  Street 
Station  of,  51 ; 
see  also  Phila., 
Germantown  d 
Norristown  R.  R. 
“ The  beautiful  creeks 

of,  151-167 
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Phil-Ellena,  288,  289,  336-337 
“ “ Picture  of  the  Gar- 

den, opp.  336 

Philippines,  Military  practices  in 
the,  216 

Physicians  of  Germantown,  133- 
150 

Physick,  Dr.  146 

“ Edmund,  43 

“ Philip,  332 

Phytolacca  Decandea,  274 
Pickett’s  Charge  at  Gettysburg, 
93 

Pickwick,  Mr.,  and  “Bill  Stumps 
his  Mark,”  200 
Pietists  of  Germantown,  261 
Pikeland  Cemetery,  36 
Pinckney,  Captain,  315 
Pine  Cottage,  331 
Pine,  Italian  Stone,  159 
Pipe  Clay  Creek,  88 
PiTFiELD,  Robert  L.,  43 
Pittsburgh,  82,  84,  91,  142 
PiTTSTON,  83 

Plane  Tree  popular  in  German- 
town, 317 

Plank  Road,  55;  see  Wayne  Street 
Plea  foe  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  Spots,  3 
Plum  Lane,  now  Pulaski  Avenue, 
289 

Plymouth  Creek,  157,  158,  159, 

221,  222 

“ Meeting,  158 

“ Valley  Limestone,  158, 

159 

Poetry  by  Francis  Howard  Wil- 
liams, 97-98 
Pollard,  Mr.,  326 
POLYTRICHUM  COMMUNE,  275 
Pomona  Grove,  333;  designed  by 
William  Saunders,  299 
Pomona  Grove,  by  Mary  W.  Shoe- 
maker, 123-129 

“ “ by  E.  C.  Jellett, 

130-131,  291 

Pontiac,  84 
Poor  House  Lane,  40 
Pope,  William,  333 
Poplar  Street,  49 
Poquessing  Bridge,  206 
Poquessink  Creek,  165,  166 
Portuguese  Explorers,  76 
Post  Roads,  41;  from  Lancaster, 
41;  from  New  York,  41 


Potter,  , cricketer,  181 

Potter’s  Milita  at  Black  Horse 
Tavern,  223;  at  Blue  Bell,  229 
Potts,  T.  Ellwood,  131 
Poulson’s  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 201,  220 

Powers,  Fred.  Perry — Tales  of  Old 
Taverns,  193-231 
Practical  Farmer — see  Tavern 
Prairie  Farmer,  302 
Praise-God-Babebones,  213 
Pratt,  Henry,  43 
Pratt’s  Garden  at  Lemon  Hill,  288 
Presbyterian  Church,  First,  55 
“ “ Norriton, 

218 

Presque  Isle,  84 
Price,  Chand.,  43 
“ Eli  K.,  327 
“ Emmanuel,  314 
“ Samuel,  43 
“ Susan  Wister,  109 
“ Thomas  C.,  340 
“ Wister,  316 
Price  Estate,  179 
“ Garden,  312 

“ Street  opened  by  Eli  K. 

Price,  327 

“ “ Gardens,  327 

Priestly, , 93 

Princeton,  Battle  of,  88 
Printing  in  Germantown,  5 
Printing,  First  Press  in  the  Mid- 
dle Colonies  set  up  in  Philadel- 
phia, 93 

Prison,  Tavern  in  tne,  198 
Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  126 
Proudfit,  James,  43 
Provest,  Alexander,  43,  49 
Prunus  Canadensis,  283 
Pryor,  N.,  Jr.,  43 
Public  Schools  and  'Thomas 
Meehan,  305 
Pulaski  Avenue,  179 

“ “ Gardens,  315 

Pym,  78 

Q 

Quaker  characteristics  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 164 
Quebec,  84 

Queen  Lane,  or  Queen  Street,  40, 
102;  see  Indian  Queen  Lane 
Queen’s  Rangers,  205,  207,  208 
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Qdeecus  lteata,  at  Grumble- 
thorpe,  108 

Quiet  Woman — see  Tavern 

R 

Raccoon,  N.  J.,  Peter  Kalm  at,  269 
Race  Street,  53 

“ “ Meeting,  14 

Radnor  Friends’  Meeting  House 
in  Ithansville,  224 
Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  240 
Rafinesque,  Samuel  C.,  310,  314 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  79 
Ralston,  Robert,  43 
Rambles  of  a Naturalist,  331 
Rare  and  Notable  Plants  of  Ger- 
mantown, by  E.  C.  Jellett,  322 
Rasee,  Bernard,  43 

“ Matthias,  59,  60,  61 
Rastle,  Joseph,  opp.  176 
Read,  John  R.,  131 
Reading,  Pa.,  41,  48,  83,  161 
Reading  Pike,  253 
Recollections  of  School  House 
Lane  Meeting,  13 
Red  Bank,  89,  229 
Redles,  George,  Sr.,  314 
“ George,  310,  314 
Reed,  Col.,  222 
Reeder’s  Tavern,  51 
Reeves,  Francis  B.,  312 
Reformed  Church  of  German- 
town, 26 

Reliance  Council,  Senior  Order, 
U.  A.  M„  70 

Relics,  Preservation  of,  6 
Remington,  Clem,  43 
Reseb,  Matthias,  130 
Revolution,  Daughters  of  the,  6 

“ Memories  of  the,  10 

“ Occurrences  during 

the,  27,  28,  215,  216, 
217,  218,  219,  221, 

222,  223,  224,  225, 

228,  229,  230,  282 
“ Sons  of  the,  6 

Rex  Family,  45 
Rex,  E.,  43 
“ George,  43 
“ Dr.  George,  310 
“ John,  43 
“ Levi,  43 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  236,  240 


Richards,  John,  original  drawing 
by,  122 

“ William  T.,  241,  24J 
245 

Richardson,  Joseph,  tavern  keep- 
er, 217 

“ Robert,  of  Tredyffrin, 
204 

Richmond,  Va.,  5 

Ridge  Road,  54,  202,  213,  221,  253 

Ridley  Creek,  167 

Rife,  Catharine,  59 

Righter,  H.,  9 

Riley,  Thomas,  gardener,  289 
Ringing  Rocks,  Montgomery  Co., 
251 

Rising  Sun  Village,  99,  253,  286, 
298,  299 

Riter,  Michael,  104 
Riter’s  Lane,  or  Indian  Queen 
Lane,  102 

Rittenhouse,  David,  4,  219 
“ Gar.,  43 

“ Jonathan,  14 

“ Dr.  Joseph,  147,  148 

“ William,  147,  148 

Rittenhouse  Paper  Mill,  252 
Rittenhouse  Street,  40 
Ritter,  Ambrose,  104 
River,  Allegheny,  76 

“ Delaware,  76,  85 

“ Elk,  88 

“ Hudson,  77,  85 

“ Mississippi,  76,  86 

“ Monongahela,  76 

“ Ohio,  76,  86 

“ Schuylkill,  53,  80,  88 

“ Susquehanna,  76,  81,  83,  89 

Rizer, , schoolmaster,  67 

Roberts, , hanged  as  a spy,  17 

“ Mrs.  greenhouse,  308 

“ Miss,  17 
“ Hugh,  43 
“ Josiah,  43 
Roberts  Garden,  291 
Roberts’s  Meadow,  99 
“ Run,  302 

Robeson,  Mary  (Mrs.  George  Ben- 
sell),  141 
“ Peter,  141 
Robeson’s  Mill,  40,  54,  141 

“ “ Road — see  School 

House  Lane 

Roche,  Max  H„  nurseryman,  309 
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Rochefoucault-Liancoubt,  Duke 
de  la,  197,  205,  269 
“Rocket,”  52,  54 

“ Picture  of,  opp.  50 
Rodney,  George  B.,  130 

“ James  Duval,  128,  181, 
opp.  176 

“ Rev.  John,  128,  130,  131, 
338 

“ Louise,  128 
“ Sarah  (Mrs.  John),  128, 
130,  131 
Rodney  House,  128 
Rogers,  Maj.  Robert,  visits  Ger- 
mantown, 269 
“ Thomas,  43 
Romney,  240 
Roop,  Matthias,  59 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  153 
Rose,  William,  62,  65,  70 
Rose  Cottage,  328 
Rosedale  Nursery,  299,  303 
Rosengarten,  Joseph  G.,  315 
Rosengarten  Garden,  291,  312 
Roset,  Jacque  Marie,  314 
Roset  Garden,  291 
Roselyn  Castle,  167 
Ross,  James,  of  Pittsburgh,  220 
Rotterdam  Hotel,  9 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  241 
“ Theodore,  240 
Roxborough,  157,  221,  256 

“ in  the  Battle  of  Ger- 

mantown, 221 
“ Free  Library,  315 

Royal’s  Run,  318 
Runkle,  Rev.  John  William,  145 
“ Dr.  Theodore,  146 
“ Dr.  William,  145,  146,  147, 
148 

“ Dr.  William,  Jr.,  146 
“ Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  (Cath- 
erine Wise),  146 

Ruschenberger,  Dr.  W.  S.  W.,  105 
Russell,  G.  Wilbur,  312,  313 

s 

Sachse,  Julius  P.,  226,  227,  259 
Sadler’s  Arms  Tavern,  48 
Saigo,  Gen.  T.,  Commissioner  from 
Japan,  331 
St.  David’s,  Fort,  40 
St.  George  Cricket  Club  of  New 
York,  186 


St.  Helena  Lemon,  283 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  84 

“ “ River,  84 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  41 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  9 
“ “ “ Graveyard,  128 

St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church, 
131,  139,  144 

“ “ Episcopal  Church, 

108 

St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church,  32 
“ “ Meeting  House,  1-3 

Salt  stored  during  the  Revolu- 

tion, 6 

Salter,  Samuel,  43 
Sammon,  Michael,  gardener,  312 
Sanborn,  Edward  H.,  313 
Sandy  Hill,  Pa.,  157 
Sandy  Run,  156,  157 
Santman — see  Myers  & Santman 
Sator,  David,  130 
Saul,  John,  Washington  gardener, 
298 

Saumur,  79 

Saunders,  William,  gardener,  128, 
298,  299,  303,  321,  329  333 
Saur,  Christopher,  104, 146,  284,  313 
“ “ his  grave,  120; 

his  press,  268 
“ Christopher,  2nd,  104 
Savage,  John,  43,  309,  311 
Say,  Thomas,  botanist,  105,  330 
Schaeffer,  William,  312 
Schaeffer  Garden,  291 
Schaffer,  Philip,  gardener,  308 
“ William  L.,  339 
ScHARF  & Westcott’s  Histoby,  195, 
198,  201 

Schneider,  Casper,  43 
“ Christian,  59 

“ Godlibend,  59 

ScHOEPF,  John  David,  Travels  in 
America,  281 

“ Visits  Germantown,  281 
School,  Concord,  56-72 
School  House  Lane,  13,  14,  15,  109, 
110 

“ “ “ Cricket  Ground 

190 

“ “ “ Gardens,  323, 

312 

“ “ “ Meeting,  13 

SCHREIBER,  Christina,  34 
“ George,  59 

“ John,  32,  33,  34,  35 
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ScHEEiBEE,  Margaret  Metzler,  31 
“ Nathaniel,  59 

“ Sebastian,  31 

William,  32,  33,  34,  35 
SfcHEEINEE,  Jacob,  29 
ScHUMACiiEE,  Jacob,  262,  264 
Schuylkill,  Falls  of,  40,  256 

“ Ferry  Road — see  In- 

dian Queen  Lane 
“ River,  53,  80,  88,  155, 

157,  159,  160,  253, 

255,  256 
“ Valley,  41 

SCHWACKE,  Justus  H„  339 
ScHWEiNiTz,  Rev.  Lewis  David 

von,  106 

“ Rev.  Paul,  106 

Science  and  Aet  Club,  6 
Scott,  James  Grimshaw,  nursery- 
man, 301 

“ Robert  Robinson,  gardener, 
298,  301,  302,  321,  323;  his 
“Conversations  on  Bot- 
any,” 302 

“ , cricketer,  181 

Scott’s  Spleenwoet,  302 
Scranton,  83 
Scull,  Nicholas,  40 
Seckel,  Lawrence,  339 
Seckel  Peae,  339 
Second  Street,  42,  48 
Sedgwick,  293 

Seelig,  or  Seligius  of  Lemgo,  97, 136 
Seibert,  William  B.,  139 
Senat,  Prosper,  244 
Sevenoaks,  England,  199 
Severn  River,  166 
Sextant  invented  in  Philadel- 
phia, 94 

Seymour  Street  Gardens,  312 
Siiackamaxon,  255 
Shakespeaee,  160,  167 
Sharp,  Mrs.,  316 
Shaepnack,  Henry,  59 
Shaughnessey,  Michael,  gardener, 
315 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  89 
Shelmiee  Mills  on  the  Penne- 
pack,  164 
Shenstone,  231 
Sheridan,  Owen,  338 
Shields,  William  G.,  295 
Shine,  Cornelius,  nurseryman,  309 
Shingle  Family,  51 
Shingle’s  Tavern,  51 


Ship  House,  33,  48 
Shippen,  Joseph,  317 
“ William,  43 
Shippen  Family,  317 
“ Garden,  291 
Shoemaker  Family,  124 
Shoemaker,  Benjamin,  43, 105,  124, 
125 

“ Benjamin  H.,  312 

“ George,  124 

“ John,  Jr.,  43 

“ Mary  B.,  333,  Paper 
on  Pomona  Grove, 
123-129 

“ Samuel,  124,  125 

“ Thomas  H.,  332 

“ William,  124,  125,  130 

“ Mrs.  William,  125,  130 

Shoemaker’s  Lane,  49;  Gardens  o^f, 
312,  319 
“ Mill,  211 

Shoemakertown,  211 
Shoemaking,  5 

Shortwell,  Christian,  nurseryman, 
309 

Showacker,  Martin,  59 
Shuler,  Jacob,  43 
Sible,  Conrad,  gardener,  337 
“ John,  gardener,  337 
Sibson,  John  F.,  gardener,  295 
SiDDALL,  Robert  J.,  nurseryman, 
308,  311 

Sidney,  Algernon,  conference  with 
Penn,  Milton  and  Locke,  78 
SiLANS,  John,  262 
Silent  Woman — see  Tavern 
SiNCOE,  Col.  John  Graves,  205,  207, 
208 

Simon,  Michael,  59 
Sinton,  William,  gardener,  289 
Site  and  Relic  Society,  12 
“ “ “ “ Museum,  51 

Skippack,  the  Associated  Brethren 
of,  26 

“ Creek,  161,  219,  265 

“ Road,  202,  219,  220 

Skippackville,  160 
Slavery,  Protest  of,  4 
Sleidorn,  Mr.,  of  Germantown,  274 
Slocumb,  Mr.,  68 
Smith,  Cornelius,  317 
“ Daniel  B.,  105,  331 
“ Elizabeth  P.,  320 

“ Frank,  gardener,  312,  332 

“ Frederick,  59 
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Smith,  James,  43 

“ Dr.  James,  148,  149 

“ Jessie  Wilcox,  245 

“ John,  43 

“ Capt.  John,  79 

“ John,  Jr.,  43 
“ John  Jay,  105,  308,  319-322, 
“ 340,  341 

“ Joseph  E.,  nurseryman,  309 

“ Peter,  59 

“ Robert,  43 

“ Thomas,  43 

“ William  R.,  gardener,  298 

“ , cricketer,  181 

“ and  Wood,  43 

Smallwood,  Gen.  William,  at  Bat- 
tle of  Germantown,  215 
Smoke  Stack,  name  given  to  the 
Northwest  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 83 

Snidee,  Jacob,  Jr.,  338 
Snydeb,  Christian,  43 
Society  fob  Peomoting  Ageictjl- 
TUEE,  338 

SoLDiEEs’  Hospital  at  Stenton,  186 
Solitude,  on  York  Road,  282,  283 
SoMMEE,  Jacob,  43 
Sommebhausen  in  Feanconia,  255 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  6,  33 
South  Caeolina,  78 
South  Rivee — see  Delaware  River 
South  Steeet,  253 
Southeen  Houses,  5 
Southey,  Robert,  89;  his  “Palls  of 
Lodore,”  157 

Spangles,  A.  M.,  publisher,  302 
Spanish  Explobees,  76 
Speakee,  Charles,  nurseryman,  309 
Spencee,  Charles  H.,  312 
“ Joseph,  43 
“ Kirby,  teacher,  69 
Spencee  Gabden,  291 
“ Sun  Dial,  341 

Spenee,  Philip  Jacob,  261 
Spinning,  5 
Spiba,  William,  59 
Spleenwobt,  Scott’s,  302 
Spotee,  a learned  horse,  201 
Speague,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  328 
Seeing  Alley,  314 
“Spbing  Bank,’’  292,  337 

“ “ Garden,  291,  306 

Spbingeb,  Enos,  99 
Seeing  House,  Pa.,  202,  214 
Seeing  Village,  308 


Spboat,  James,  43 
Stadleman,  William,  48,  223 
Stage  Coaches  to  and  from  Ger- 
mantown, 33,  48, 
219,  220 

“ “ between  Philadel- 

phia and  New 
York,  199,  200, 
201,  208 

“ “ in  New  Jersey,  200 

“ Traveling,  199,  200,  201,  208, 

219,  220 

Standish,  Miles,  79 
Stabe,  John,  43,  59 
State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  75 
State  House  Clock,  105 
Staughton,  Sir  George,  296 
Steamboat  invented  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 94 

Steel,  Edward  T.,  324,  312 
Stenton,  123,  179,  187,  264;  not  in 
Germantown,  252 
“ Cricket  Ground,  172,  177, 
179,  186,  187,  188;  pic- 
ture of,  opp.  186 
“ Garden,  265,  282 

“ Military  Hospital,  186, 

187 

“ Sun  Dial,  341 
Steeling,  Samuel,  43 
Steven,  Gen.  Adam,  219 
Stevenson,  Crooke,  43 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  269 
Stoeveb,  William  H.,  313 
Stokes,  James,  43 

“ Thomas  P.  C.,  337 
Stone,  Witmer,  310 
Stonebubnee  Family,  45 
Stonebubneb,  Leonard,  59 
Stony  Cbeek,  161,  268 
Stbatfobd-on-Avon,  160 
Steawbebey  Alley,  199,  200 
Steawbeidge,  Justus  C.,  312,  324 
“ Dr.  George,  337 
Steaw  Papee  introduced  to  Phila- 
delphia, 320 
Stbide,  Joseph,  43 
Stuaet,  Gilbert,  4,  104,  236-239 
“ “ Portrait  of  Wash- 

ington, 33,  238 

“ “ Worked  in  Ger- 

mantown, 236- 
239 
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Stuaet,  Gilbert,  character  of  his 
portraits,  236- 
238 

Stubbs,  John,  tavernkeeper,  199 
Stuckeet,  John,  43 
Stule,  John  D.,  43 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  79 
“SuGAE  Loaf,”  340 
SuGAE  Peae  Teee  at  Grumble- 
thorpe,  319 
SUMMEEL  & BeOWN,  43 
SuMMEBS,  Andrew,  Jr.,  43 
SuMMEES,  William,  69 
SUNBUEY,  98 

Sun  Dials  in  Germantown,  341 
‘‘Supeeioe”  locomotive,  52 
Susquehanna  Riveb,  76,  89 

“ “ Forks  of  the^ 

83 

“ “ North  Branch 

of  the,  81 
“ ” Valley  of  the, 

93 

SuTTLEB,  Daniel,  43 
Swamp  Ceeek,  268 
Swans,  Valley  of  the,  77 
SwATABA  Ceeek,  268 
Sweden,  26,  269 
SWEDESBOEO,  N.  J.,  269 
Swedes,  The,  77,  78,  80 
Swedes’  Fobd,  88 
Swedes’  Fobd  Road,  225 
Swift,  Joseph,  43 
Sykes,  Mrs.,  315 


T 

Tachman,  Christ.  F.,  43 
Tacony  Ceeek,  253,  211 
Taggaet,  John,  43 
Tales  of  Old  Tavebns,  by  Fred 
Perry  Powers,  193-231 
Tabascon,  L.  a.,  43 
Taveens 

Anvil,  near  Kennett  Square,  228 
Admiral  Warren,  on  Lancaster 
Road,  224,  225 

Anchor  Hotel,  at  Wrightstown, 
209 

Axe  and  Bottle,  222 
Barley  Sheaf,  218 
Ball,  on  Lancaster  Road,  226 
Bird  in  Hand,  203,  222,  on  the 
Gulph  Road,  223 


Bird  in  Hand,  in  Phila.,  223 
Black  Bear,  at  Richboro,  209 
Bear,  on  Lancaster  Road,  226 
Black  Horse,  in  Flourtown,  214 
Bible,  in  England,  229 
Blue  Ball,  229 

Black  Horse,  201,  202,  223;  pic- 
ture of  the,  facing  p.  218 
Blazing  Star,  New,  200 
Blue  Anchor,  195,  229 
Blue  Bell,  near  the  Broad  Axe, 
221 

Blue  Bell  on  Woodland  Avenue, 
200,  229,  230;  picture  facing 

p.  216 

Boot,  on  Lancaster  Road,  226 
Buck,  224,  in  Haverford 
Bogart’s,  211,  212,  213 
Brick  House,  221 
Brick  Hotel,  at  Newtown,  209 
Broad  Axe,  219,  221 
Cox’s,  Germantown,  48,  218 
Courtheath’s,  in  New  Jersey,  214 
Crooked  Billet,  Phila.,  202 
Crooked  Billet,  Hatboro,  203; 

picture,  facing  p.  222 
Cross  Keys,  on  Ridge  Road,  213 
Cross  Keys,  near  Doylestown, 
213;  picture  lacing  p.  198 
Death  of  the  Fox,  Sign  of  the, 
199,  200,  201 
Delaware,  Bristol,  208 
David  and  Harp,  in  England,  229 
Donat’s,  48 
Eight  Bells,  229 
Doyle’s,  203 

Drove,  on  Lancaster  Pike,  226 
Eagle,  201,  in  Philadelphia 
Eagle,  on  Lancaster  Pike,  226 
Four  Alls  (English),  199 
Five  Bells,  229 

General  Wayne,  Germantown, 
217,  218 

General  Wayne,  on  Lancaster 
Road,  223;  picture  facing  p 218 
George  Inn,  217 
Goat  and  Compasses,  213 
God  Encompasseth  Us,  213 
Green  Tree,  Germantown,  48, 
218;  picture  facing  p.  193 
Green  Tree,  West  Chester,  228 
Green  Tree,  near  West  Chester, 
228 

Guillotined  Queen  of  France,  197 
Hat,  226 
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Harrow,  Sign  of  the,  211 . 

Hay’s  Inn,  220 

Hog,  in  Buttonwood  Street,  209 
Holy  Rood,  in  England,  229 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  German- 
town, 40,  104 

Indian  Queen,  on  4th  Street,  208 
Jackson’s,  on  Lancaster  Road, 
226 

Jamison’s,  211 

Jeffersonville  Hotel,  on  Ridge 
Road,  222 
Jemmison’s,  211 
Jenkins,  Widow,  203 
Jolly  Post,  204,  205,  224;  picture 
facing  p.  204 

King  of  Prussia,  Germantown, 
48,  217 

King  of  Prussia,  203,  223;  pic- 
ture facing  p.  222 
Lamb,  on  Lancaster  Road,  226 
League  and  the  Seven  Provinces, 
221 

Leg  and  Seven  Stars,  in  Eng- 
land, 221 

Leopard,  in  Phila.,  227 
Leopard,  near  Paoli,  226 
Levering’s,  221 

Leverington  Hotel,  on  Ridge 
Road,  221 

London  Coffee  House,  196 
Macknett’s,  Widow,  218 
Mackenet’s.'Mrs.,  218 
Mann’s  Inn,  220 

Mermaid,  Germantown,  218;  pic- 
ture facing,  p.  228 
Mineral  Springs  Hotel,  211 
Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  in  Phila., 
222 

New  Blazing  Star,  200 
New  Rising  Sun,  210 
Nice’s,  Widow,  210 
Old  Rising  Sun,  210 
Paoli.  224,  226 
Paul’s,  211 

Perkiomen  Bridge  Hotel,  200, 
222,  223 

Practical  Farmer,  197 
Purple  and  Blue,  198 
Quiet  Woman,  197,  198 
Red  Lion,  London,  207 
Red  Lion,  Lionville,  Chester  Co., 
207 

Red  Lion,  Newtown,  209 


Red  Lion,  Poquessing,  201,  207, 
208;  picture  facing  p.  228 
Red  Lion,  Willow  Grove,  211 
Red  Lion,  Chester  Co.,  229 
Reeder’s,  51 

Richardson’s,  on  Germantown 
Road,  217 
Ring  of  Bells,  229 
Rising  Sun,  210,  211,  220 
“ “ New,  210 

“ “ Old,  210 

Sadler’s  Arms,  Germantown,  48, 
218 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  201, 

217 

Samson  and  Lion,  in  England, 
229 

Samson  and  Lion,  in  Phila.,  229 
Saracen’s  Head,  in  England,  227 
Seven  Stars,  on  Ridge  Road,  221; 

picture  facing  p.  198 
Shingle’s,  51 

Sign  of  the  Death  of  the  Fox, 
199,  200,  201 
Sign  of  ttie  Harrow,  211 
Silent  Woman,  197 
Simon  the  Tanner,  in  England, 
229 

Sorrel  Horse,  on  Lancaster  Road, 
224,  226;  picture  facing  p.  204 
Spotted  Cat,  in  Phila.,  227 
Spread  Eagle,  201,  226;  on  Lan- 
caster Road;  picture  lacing  p. 
226 

Spring  House,  215,  216 

“ “ Lancaster  Road, 

226 

Stage,  on  Lancaster  Road,  226 
Thompson’s,  on  Ridge  Road,  222 
Tun  and  Lute,  222 
Turk’s  Head,  203,  227,  228 
Unicorn,  on  the  Lancaster  Road, 
226 

The  Wagon  at  Willow  Grove,  211 
Washington  Hotel,  Germantown, 

218 

Washington  Hotel,  Holmesburg, 
205,  206 

Wayne’s  Treaty  with  the  Indi- 
ans, 48 

Welch’s,  near  Kennett  Square, 
228 

Wentz’s,  Abraham,  220 
Welz — see  Welch’s 
Wheat  Sheaf,  203 
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White  Bear,  at  Richboro,  209 
White  Horse,  near  the  Broad 
Axe,  221 

White  Horse,  on  Swede’s  Ford 
Road,  224,  225;  picture  facing 

p.  216 

Widow  Jenkins’s,  203 
Widow  Macknett’s,  218 
Widow  Nice’s,  210 
Wilson’s,  211 
Yellow  Cat,  207 
Taveens,  Pictures  of 
Green  Tree,  facing  p.  193 
The  Seven  Stars,  facing  p.  198 
The  Cross  Keys,  facing  p.  198 
The  Jolly  Post,  facing  p.  204 
Sorrel  Horse,  facing  p.  204 
The  Blue  Bell,  facing  p.  216 
White  Horse,  facing  p.  216 
The  General  Wayne,  facing  p. 
218 

The  Black  Horse,  facing  p.  218 
The  Crooked  Billett,  facing  p.  222 
King  of  Prussia,  facing  p.  222 
Spread  Eagle,  facing  p.  226 
Red  Lion,  facing  p.  228 
Mermaid,  facing  p.  228 
Taverns,  Tales  of  Old,  by  Fred 
Perry  Powers,  193-231 
Tavern  in  the  Prison,  198 
Tavern  Sign,  Queer,  198 
Tavern  Signs  Borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, 198 

Taverns,  English,  198,  199 
Taws,  Mrs.  Lewis,  332 
“ Enoch,  331 
‘ Mrs.  Enoch,  149 
“ Frederick  W.,  342 
“ John,  43 

“ & Newbold,  43 

Teany,  John,  43 

Tea  Tax  resolutions  of  Philadel- 
phia adopted  by  Boston,  92 
Teener,  140,  141 
“ Jacob,  264 

Terry,  Ellen,  20 

Thames  River  compared  to  the 
Pennypack,  165 
Theodore  I,  of  Corsica,  225 
Thomas,  Daniel,  Jr.,  43 

“ Gabriel,  author,  256,  257, 

258,  259 

“ George  C.,  337 

“ Harvey,  17 

“ Jacob,  62 


Thomas,  Jacob  B.,  62,  65,  69,  70 
Thomas  Garden,  291 
Thompson,  Columbus,  338 

“ John,  gardener,  310 

“ William,  gardener,  296 

Three  Mile  Run,  99,  255 
Thunn,  Daniel,  43 
Thurnstein,  Ludwig  von,  23 
Tilly’s  Flight  from  the  “British 
Grenadier,”  107 
Tioga,  187 

Toland  Garden,  291,  312,  313 
Toland,  Henry,  43 
Tomato  introduced  to  Philadel- 
phia, 316 

Tories  of  Germantown,  57 
Torresdale,  165 
Torworth  Garden,  291,  324 
Town  Hall  Clock,  105 
Townsend’s  Mill,  39 

“ “ Road,  see  Church 

Lane 

Townshend,  Noce,  43 
Tozier,  Miss,  218 
Transportation,  39-55,  219,  220 
Trappe,  277 

“Travels  Near  Home,”  by  Harri- 
son Morris,  151-167 
Travis,  John,  43 

Treaty  Tree  scion  in  Germantown, 
328 

Treaty  with  the  Indians,  Penn’s, 
83 

Trenton,  90,  199,  200 
“ Battle  of,  88 
Trolley  Lines,  55 
Trotter,  Newbold  H.,  340 
“ Dr.  Spencer,  310 
Troy  Coach,  9 
Trullinger  Lane,  289 
Tucker,  John,  295,  296,  297 
Tulpehocken  Creek,  268 

“ Street  Gardens,  332 

“ Valley,  41,  268 

Tunis,  Richard,  17 
Turk’s  Head  afterwards  West 
Chester,  203 

Turner,  J.  W.  M.,  artist,  240 
“ Robert,  269 

Turnpike  Bridge,  49,  177,  179,  186, 
342;  picture  opp.  178 
“ Roads,  41 

“ “ Germantown  and 

Perkiomen,  42 

Twickenham  on  the  Thames,  165 
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Type  Foundbt,  First  in  America 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  94 
Tyson,  Jesse,  43 

u 

United  American  Mechanics — Re- 
liance Council,  70;  Washington 
Council,  70 

United  States  Bank,  140 
Unrad,  Jacob,  59,  61,  66 
Upper  Burying  Ground,  58, 123, 130 
Upsal,  Sweden,  Archbishop  of,  26 
Upsal  Street,  25;  origin  of  the 
name,  26 

Upsala  Garden,  291,  335-336 
“ Picture  of,  opp.  335 
Utopia,  The,  89 
Utrecht,  Union  of,  221 
UwcHLAN  Friends’  Meeting  House, 
207 

V 

Valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  81 
“ “ “ Swans,  77 

“ “ Wyoming,  81 

“ Forge,  33,  88,  126,  219,  222, 
223 

Van  Berber,  140 
Vanderin  Mill — see  Robeson’s 
Mill,  54 

Van  Pelt,  Samuel  S.,  310 
Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  79 
Vanuxem,  James,  43 
Vaux,  Hon.  Richard,  340 
Venus,  transit  of,  first  observed  in 
Philadelphia,  93 
Vernon,  326 

“ Hall,  292 

“ Garden,  291 
“ Park,  51,  303,  305,  324,  326 

“ “ Trees  of,  327 

Vernou,  C.  a.,  opp.  174 
Vick,  James,  horticulturalist,  321 
Victoria  Regia  and  Thomas 
Meehan,  303 

Villages  get  their  names  from 
Taverns,  203 

Village  Telegraph,  of  German- 
town, 318 

Vine  Street,  51,  253 
ViRGiLiA  Lutea,  at  “Caernarvon,” 
316 


ViBGiLiA  Lutea,  at  Grumblethorpe, 
109 

Virginia,  85,  87,  91 

“ Claims  part  of  Pennsyl- 

vania, 82 

“ Panhandle,  82 

“ Troops  at  Battle  of  Ger- 

mantown, 123,  124 
Virtue,  Anthony,  nurseryman,  309, 
334 

Voltaire,  83 

w 


Wachmuth,  G.,  43 
“ J.,  43 

Wager,  Philip,  43 

Wagner,  Miss  Jane,  313 
“ John,  43,  324 
“ Samuei,  130 

“ William  H.,  nurseryman, 

308 

Wagon,  Calf,  45 

“ Germantown,  45,  46 
Wagstaff  Clock,  107 
Wakefield,  49,  252 

“ Garden,  291,  301,  312, 

313 

“ Street,  110,  183 

Walker,  Prof.  Sears  Cook,  106 
“ Simon,  43 

Wallace’s  (Capt.)  English  Cricket 
Team,  opp.  188 
Waln,  Jacob,  S.,  43 
“ Nicholas,  43 
“ William,  43 
“ & Morris,  10 

“ Garden,  324 
Walnut  Cottage,  177,  179 

“ “ Picture  of,  opp. 

180 

Walnut  Lane,  263 

“ “ Gardens,  331 

Walpole,  Horace,  225 
Walter,  George,  59 
Walton,  Isaac,  153 
Wanger,  Irvin  P.,  218 
Wansey,  Henry,  English  traveller, 
208,  209 

Ward,  Townsend — Walks  in  Ger- 

mantown, 4,  101,  102,  210,  246, 
281,  287,  314,  323 
Warden,  William  G.,  324 
Warder,  Dr.  John  A.,  322 
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Waemeb,  Christian,  136,  137,  139, 
261,  263 

“ Christian,  Jr.,  137,  139, 

263,  264 

“ Dr.  Christopher,  144 

“ Dr.  Jonathan,  144 

“ Cemetery,  144 

Waeneb  Gaeden,  324 
Waenee — see  Warmer 
Waee,  Isaac,  nurseryman,  294 
“ John,  gardener,  312 
Wabeen,  Admiral,  225 
“ Greenhouse,  311 

“ Myles  W.,  gardener,  309, 

324 

Washington,  Bushrod,  91 

“ George,  5,  6,  27,  28, 

31,  45,  46,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  91,  139,  196, 
210,  215,  216,  219, 
222,  223,  224,  225, 
229,  322,  323,  330 
“ Coach  for,  45,  46;  pic- 
ture opp.  47 
Stuart’s  Portrait  of, 
4,  238 

“ Reprimands  Col.  For- 
rest, 126 

Lansdowne  portrait 
of,  4,  238 

Mrs.  George,  46,  323 
Washington,  City  of,  54 

“ Council,  Senior  Order 
U.  A.  M.,  70 

“ Lane,  112,  123,  253 
Washington  Square,  Phila.,  109 
Watson,  John  Fanning,  4,  5,  27, 
224,  257,  327 

“ His  Annals,  4,  27,  101, 

195,  197,  199,  217,  290 
“ W.  C.,  opp.  174 

Watteau  Pictures,  165 
Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  225,  226 
“ Letter  to  his  wife,  230 
“ Treaty  with  the  Indians,  48 
Wayne  Station,  189 
Wayne  Street,  52,  55 
Wayside  Flowers,  by  Thomas 
Meehan,  304 

Weather  Vane  of  Market  Square 
Church,  108 

Weaver,  Ethan  Allen,  23 
“ John,  59 

“ Samuel,  61,  62,  65,  69,  70 

Weaving,  5 


Webb,  George,  Bachelor  Hall,  261 
Webb  Greenhouse,  294 
Weber,  Martin,  59 
“ Philip,  59 

Weightman,  William,  312,  324 
Weinland,  Parson,  59 
Weiss  Greenhouse,  311 
Weiss,  Eugene,  nurseryman,  308, 
311 

“ Harry,  nurseryman,  308, 
311 

“ Thomas,  nurseryman,  308, 
316 

“ Thomas,  Jr.,  nurseryman, 
316 

Weld,  Isaac,  traveller,  226 
Welker,  Jacob,  59 
Welsh,  Herbert — The  Artists  of 
Germantown,  233-247 
“ John,  292,  337 

“ Robert  F.,  310 

“ Samuel,  opp.  176,  313,  324 

“ Samuel,  Jr.,  337 

Wentz,  Jacob,  of  Worcester,  Pa.,  216 
Wertsner,  Clayton  S.,  310 
West,  Ann,  43 

“ Benjamin,  203,  227 
“ Benjamin,  father  kept  a tav- 

ern, 227 
“ Charles,  43 

“ Hannah,  43 

“ William,  43 

West  Chester  formerly  “Turks 
Head,”  203,  227, 
228 

“ “ Road,  202 

Westside  of  Germantown,  292,  293 
Wetherill,  Samuel  & Sons,  43 
Weygandt,  Cornelius,  337 
Weyler,  General,  in  Cuba,  216 
Wharton,  Chamless,  43 
“ Deborah  F.,  14 
Wheeler,  Enoch,  43 
“ Mary,  43 
“ Samuel,  43 
Whitall,  W.  C.,  43 
“ Z.,  43 

White,  William,  43 

“ Bishop  William,  339 
“ William,  cricketer,  opp.  176 
White  Cottage,  145,  288,  290,  315 
Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  6 
White  Horse  Hotel,  33 
Whitemarsh,  219,  260 

“ Church,  155 
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Whitney,  W.  Beaumont,  327 
Whitpain  Township,  220 
Whittel’s  Tavern,  141 
WicE,  Kiliam,  59 
WiLcocK,  James  Smith,  43 
“ Richard  H.,  43 

Wilcox,  W.  H.,  243 
Wilkes-Barre,  83,  90 
Wilkie,  William,  gardener,  312 
Wilkinson,  John,  338 

“ W.  Scott,  338 

Wiley, , Schoolmaster,  67 

William  and  Sarah,  The  Ship,  102 
William  the  Silent,  221 
William  IV,  of  England,  27 
William  Penn  Charter  School 
Cricket  Ground,  190 
Williams,  Francis  Howard,  Poem 
by,  97,  98 

“ Mrs.  Francis  Howard, 
on  Louisa  Alcott,  18 
“ Howard,  14,  16 
“ John,  338 

“ Reed  A.,  16 

“ Roger,  79 

“ , Cricketer,  opp.  169 

Williamson,  Samuel,  43 
Willing,  Mrs.  322 
WiLLiTS,  Dr.  I.  Pearson,  310,  328 
“ The  Early  Physicians  of 
Germantown,  133150 
Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  156,  202 
“ “ Park,  336 

WiLPAiN — see  Whitpain 
Wilson,  Alexander,  216 

“ “The  Foresters,”  216 
“ James,  90,  91 
Wine  of  Blackberries,  273 
WiNGOHOCKiNG  Creek,  39,  40,  268 
WiNTHROP,  John,  79 
Wise,  Catherine  (Mrs.  Wm.  Run- 
kle,  Jr.),  146 
Wise’s  Mill  Lane,  286 
WiSSAHICKON,  255 

“ Creek,  40,  52,  153, 

154,  155,  156,  157, 
160,  165,  202,  251, 
261,  268,  286 

" Painted  by  Wm.  T. 

Richards,  241 
“ Source  of  the,  154 

“ Railroad  bridge  over 

the,  53,  54,  55 
“ Mill,  141 

“ Mystics  of  the,  328 


WiSTAB,  Dr.  Casper,  110,  142 
WiSTAR  Garden,  291 
Wistaria,  110,  112,  324 

“ Why  called  Wisteria,  112 
WiSTER,  A.,  181 

“ Anna  Katerina,  of  Ger- 

many, 102 

“ Casper,  27,  102 
“ Dr.  Casper,  324;  portrait, 
opp.  325 

“ Charles,  179,  327 
“ Charles  J.,  102,  105,  106, 

109,  111,  142,  143,  146, 

310,  317 

“ Charles  J.,  Jr.,  102,  107, 

109,  111,  112;  portrait, 
opp.  249 

“ Daniel,  102,  104 

“ Frank,  181,  184 

“ Hans  Casper,  of  Germany, 

102 

“ John,  15,  27,  102,  326 

“ Jones,  181,  opp.  176 

“ Lewis  W.,  313 

“ Maria,  27 

“ Owen,  107 

“ Mrs.  Owen  J.,  314 

“ Rodman,  opp.  174 

“ Sally — ^Journal,  106,  107 

^ “ William,  43,  179;  grounds 

of,  opp.  180 

“ William  Rotch,  171,  177; 

portrait  of,  opp.  170 
“ William  Wynne,  181,  310 

WiSTER  Family,  102,  172,  176,  180 
“ Garden,  291 

“ see  Grumblethorpe 
House,  see  Grumblethorpe 
“ Model  of,  108 
“ Property,  52,  53 

Street — see  Duy’s  Lane 
" Street  Gardens,  312,  314 

“ Woods,  103,  142,  182 

Wisteria  Sinensis,  origin  of  name, 
324 

Witt,  Dr.  Christopher,  97,  135,  136, 
137,  138,  139,  144,  149,  150,  235, 
261,  263,  264,  265;  his  Garden, 
263,  264,  328 
WoLBERT,  Frederick,  43 
Wolf,  Herman  T.,  310 
“ Paul,  58 
Wolfe,  Gen.  James,  86 
WoLTEMATE,  Albert,  307,  308 
" Esther,  307 
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WoLTEMATE,  Gilbert,  308 
“ Henry  C.,  307 

“ Henry  C.,  Jr.,  309 

“ William,  307 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  231 

Wood,  Miss  Amelia,  332 
“ Andrew,  221 
“ George  B.,  243 
“ Smith  &,  43 
Woodland  Avenue,  202 
Woodlands,  seat  of  William  Hamil- 
ton, 112 

Woodruff,  George  S.,  309 
WooDRUP,  Dr.  Robert  S.,  64 
Woodward,  Dr.  George,  Garden, 
342;  “Grassie  Lane,”  342;  pic- 
ture of  Wall  Garden,  opp.  342; 
Sun  Dial,  342 

“The  World  as  We  Saw  It,”  by 
Mrs.  Little,  333 
World’s  Fair  of  1893,  54 
Wright,  James  A.,  296 
Wright,  Joseph,  324 
“ Peter,  13,  14 

“ Mrs.  Peter,  14 

“ Mrs.  William  Redwood, 

310 

“ Major,  of  the  Penna. 

Militia,  215 

Wunder,  Valentine,  144 

“ William,  311 

WuNER,  George,  59 
WusTER — see  Wistar  and  Wister 
Wtck,  42 

“ Garden,  291,  322,  329-331 
“ Hans  Milan’s  part  in  build- 
ing it,  264 

“ Picture  of,  opp.  329 
Wynne,  Dr.,  135 
Wyoming  Massacre,  90 

" Miner’s  History  of,  90 

“ Valley,  41,  81,  90 


Y 

Yarrow  River,  166 
Yates,  David  G.,  306 

“ “ “ & Co.,  306 

“ Thaddeus  N.  & Co.,  306 
Year  Book  of  the  Farm  and  Gar- 
den, 302 

Yellow  Fever,  27,  140 
Yellow  Springs,  Pa.,  31 
Yew  Tree  at  Pomona  Grove,  129, 
299,  333 

York,  City  of  89 
“ Duke  of,  77 

York  Road,  Old,  14,  156,  202,  211, 
213,  253,  291 

“ “ “ Gardens  of,  282- 

285 

“ “ New,  253 

Young,  Alexander,  gardener,  312 
“ Mrs.  James  B.,  337 

“ John  Welsh,  306,  307,  337 

“ William  J.,  florist,  308,  323 

“ , schoolmaster,  67 

Young  America  Cricket  Club,  172, 
173,  179,  184,  185,  186,  187,  188, 
opp.  176;  consolidation  with  the 
Germantown,  173,  185;  Gymnasi- 
um, 188;  Group  of  Players,  opp. 
174 

Youngstboem,  Lars,  269 

Z 


Zacharias  Creek,  160,  161 
Zeigler,  E.  J.  F.,  greenhouse,  311 
Zell,  Hannah,  13, 15 
“ Hannah  Ann,  14 
“ T.  Ellwood,  326 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  23,  104,  108 
Zoological  Garden,  Philadelphia, 
312 
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The  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

Honorary  President,  Charles  J.  Wistee 
President,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  West  Washington  Lane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Chew 

Elliston  P.  Morris 
Hannah  Ann  Zell 

Treasurer,  James  H.  Ritiee,  180  East  Walnut  Lane 
Secretary,  William  E.  Chapman,  1001  Chestnut  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Dr.  I.  Pearson  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 

DIRECTORS 

William  H.  Lambert  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson 

William  G.  Foulke  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell 

Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams  Edwin  C.  Jellett 

Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keyser  John  M.  Hartman 

Gi.'eensey  Moore  Francis  L.  Bacon 

John  McArthur  Harris  Edward  I.  H.  Howell 

Edward  H.  Sanborn 

COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  Chairman,  243  West  Tulpehocken  Street 
House,  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  Chairman,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 
Library,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  Chairman,  118  Herman  Street 
Relic,  Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keyser,  Chairman,  33  Blast  High  Street 
Tablet,  John  McArthur  Harris,  Chairman,  105  West  Walnut  Lane 
Historical  Research,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Chairman,  Greene 
and  Coulter  Streets. 

Publication,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  Chairman,  413  West  School 
House  Lane 

Guide  Book,  William  H.  Lambert,  Chairman,  330  West  Johnson  Street 
Membership,  Francis  L.  Bacon,  Chairman,  5121  Pulaski  Avenue 
Reception,  Hannah  Ann  Zeix,  Locust  Avenue 


PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman  . Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History,  by 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — 94 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  . . . Pages  95 — 132 

No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by  I. 

Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133 — 150 
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The  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  West  Washington  Lane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mes.  Chew 

Elijston  P.  Moeris 
Hannah  Ann  Zell 

Treasurer,  James  H.  Rittee,  180  East  Walnut  Lane 
Secretary,  William  E.  Chapman,  1001  Chestnut  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Dr.  I.  Pearson  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 

DIRECTORS 

William  H.  Lambert  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson 

William  G.  Foulke  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell 

Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams  Edwin  C.  Jellett 

Dr.  Naaman  H.  Ketsee  Francis  L.  Bacon 

Guernsey  Moore  Edward  I.  H.  Howell 

John  McArthur  Harris  Edward  H.  Sanborn 

Dr.  I.  Pearson  Willits 

COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  Chairman,  243  West  Tulpehocken  Street 
House,  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  Chairman,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 
Library,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  Chairman,  118  Herman  Street 
Relic,  Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keysee,  Chairman,  33  Elast  High  Street 
Tablet,  John  McArthur  Harris,  Chairman,  105  West  Walnut  Lane 
Historical  Research,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Chairman,  Greene 
and  Coulter  Streets. 

Publication,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  Chairman,  413  West  School 
House  Lane 

Guide  Book,  William  H.  Lambert,  Chairman,  330  West  Johnson  Street 
Membership,  Francis  L.  Bacon,  Chairman,  5121  Pulaski  Avenue 
Reception,  Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Locust  Avenue 


PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  ot  Pennsylvania’s  History,  by 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — C4 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  . . . Pages  95 — 132 

No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by  I. 

: Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133— 150 
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The 


Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Chaeleb  F.  Jenkins,  West  Washington  I^iane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mbs.  Chew 

Eixtston  P.  Moeeis 
Hannah  Ann  Zell 

Treasurer,  James  H.  Rittee,  180  East  Walnut  Lane 
Secretary,  William  E.  Chapman,  1001  Chestnut  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Fbancis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Db.  I.  Peaeson  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 


DIRECTORS 

William  H.  Lambebt 

William  G.  Foulke 

Mes.  Fbancis  Howaed  Williams 

De.  Naaman  H.  Ketseb 

Gueensey  Mooee 

John  McAethue  Habbis 


Db.  William  N.  Johnson 
De.  William  J.  Campbell 
Edwin  C.  Jellett 
Fbancis  L.  Bacon 
Edwabd  I.  H.  Howell 
De.  I.  Peaeson  WIilits 


Horace  F.  McCann 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  243  West  Tulpehocken  Street 
House,  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 
Library,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  118  Herman  Street 
Relic,  Dr.  Naaman  H.  I^eyser,  33  East  High  Street 
Tablet,  John  McArthur  Harris,  105  West  Walnut  Lane 
Historical  Research,MtiS.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Greene  & Coulter  Sts. 
Publication,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  West  School  House  Lane 
Ouide  Book,  William  H.  Lambert,  330  West  Johnson  Street 
Reception,  Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Locust  Avenue 


PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elllston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History,  by 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — 94 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  . . . Pages  96 — ^132 

No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by  I. 

Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133 — 160 


No.  6 — Travels  Near  Home,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  . Pages  151 — 168 
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The  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Chaeles  F.  Jenkins,  West  WasUngton  Liane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mbs.  Chew 

Elusion  P.  Mobbis 

Mbs.  Feancis  Howaed  Williams 

Treasurer, 

Secretary,  William  E.  Chapman,  1001  Chestnut  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Feancis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Db.  I.  Peabson  Whuts,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 


DIRECTORS 


WlLUAM  H.  Lambebt 
V/ILLIAM  G.  FoULKB 
Db.  Naaman  H.  Ketseb 
Db.  Wiluam  N.  Johnson 
Db.  William  J.  Campbell 
Edwin  C.  Jellett 


Feancis  L.  Bacon 
Edwaed  I.  H.  Howell 
Db.  I.  Peabson  Whuts 
Mbs.  Edwaed  Mellob 
Hobace  F.  McCann 
Db.  Heeman  Buegin 


Maeshall  T.  Faeea 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  243  West  Tulpehocken  Street 
House,  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 
Li'brary,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  118  Herman  Street 
Relic,  Db.  Naaman  H.  Keysee,  33  East  High  Street 
Tablet,  John  McAethtje  Haeeis,  105  West  Walnut  Lane 
Historical  Research,  Mbs.  Feancis  Howard  Williams,  Greene  & Coulter  Sts. 
Publication,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  West  School  House  Lane 
Guide  Book,  William  H.  Lambert,  330  West  Johnson  Street 
Reception,  Mrs.  Edward  Mellor. 

Membership,  Db.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  House  Lane. 

PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — ^Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Eliiston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Wiliiams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History,  by 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  . 

No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by  I. 

Pearson  Wlllits,  M.  D 

No.  6 — Travels  Near  Home,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  . 

No.  7 — The  Cricket  Grounds  of  Germantown,  by  George 

M.  Newhall  . . . 

No,  8 — Tales  of  Old  Taverns,  by  Fred.  Perry  Powers  . 


Pages  1 — 36 

Pages  37—  72 

Pages  73 — 94 

Pages  95 — ^132 

Pages  133 — 160 
Pages  151 — ^168 

Pages  169 — 192 
Pages  193 — 232 
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The  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Chaeles  F.  Jeistkins,  West  Washington  Lane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mes.  Chew 

Elliston  P.  Moeeis 
Mes.  Pbancis  Howaed  Williams 
Treasurer,  Col.  Sheldon  Pottee,  Chelten  Trust  Co. 
Secretary,  William  E.  Chapman,  1001  Chestnut  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Feancis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  De.  I.  Peaeson  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 


DIRECTORS 


William  G.  Foulke 
De.  Naaman  H.  Keysee 
De.  William  N.  Johnson 
De.  William  J.  Campbell 
Edwin  C.  Jellett 
Feancis  L.  Bacon 


Edwaed  I.  H.  Howell 
De.  I.  Peaeson  Willits 
Hoeace  F.  McCann 
De.  Heeman  Buegin 
Marshall  T.  Faeea 
Chaeles  Maeshall 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  243  West  Tulpehocken  Street 

House,  De.  William  N.  Johnson,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 

Library,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  118  Herman  Street 

Relic,  De.  Naaman  H.  Keysee,  33  East  High  Street 

Tablet,  De.  Heeman  Buegin,  63  West  Chelten  Avenue 

Historical  Research,  Mes.  Feancis  Howaed  Williams,  5349  Greene  Street 

Publication,  De.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  School  House  Lane 

Reception,  Miss  Anna  Johnson 

Membership,  De.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  School  House  Lane 


PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — Papers  hy  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  hy  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History, 

by  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — 94 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  ....  Pages  95 — 132 
No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by 

I.  Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133 — 150 

No.  6 — Travels  near  Home,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  . Pages  151 — 168 
No.  7 — The  Cricket  Grounds  of  Germantown,  by 

George  M.  Newhall Pages  169 — 192 

No,  8 — Tales  of  Old  Taverns,  by  Fred.  Perry-Powers  Pages  193 — 232 

No.  9 — The  Artists  of  Germantown,  by  Herbert  Welsh  Pages  233 — 248 
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The  Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Charles  f!  Jenkins,  West  Washington  Lane 
Vice-Presidents,  Mbs.  Chew 

Elusion  P.  Morris 
Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams  - 
Treasurer,  Col.  Sheldon  Potter,  Chelten  Trust  Co!" 
Secretary,  Horace  Mather  Lippincott,  '•  ; 

206  W.  Tuipehocken  Street; -•» 
Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  L.  Bacon  . . 

Historian,  Miss  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Dr.  I.  PEARf^ois  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 

DIRECTORS 


William,  G.  Foulke 
Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keyser 
Db.  William  N.  Johnson 
Dr.  William  J.  Campbell 
Edwin  C.  Jellett 
Francis  L.  Bacon 

William 


Edward  I.  H.  Howell  . 
Dr.  I.  Pearson  Willits 
Dr.  Herman  Burgin 
Marshall  T.  Farea 
Charles  Marshall 
Miss  Anna  M.  Johnson 
E. ' Chapman 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

« 

Finance,  Wiluam  G.  Foulke,  243  West  Tuipehocken  Street 

House,  Dr.  Wiuiam  N.  Johnson,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 

Library,  Edwin  C.  Jeuett,  118  Herman  Street 

Relic,  Dr.  Naaman  H.  Keyser,  33  East  High  Street 

Tablet,  Dr.  Herman  Burgin,  63  West  Chelten  Avenue 

Historical  Research,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  5349  Greene  Street 

Publication,  Dr.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  School  House  Lane 

Reception,  Miss  Anna  M.  Johnson,  6316  Germantown  Avenue 

Membership,  Edward  I.  H.  Howell,  5218  Germantown  Avenue. 


PUBLICATIONS 


No.  1 — Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Hcmaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History, 

by  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — 94 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  ....  Pages  95 — 132 
No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by 

I.  Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133 — 150 

No.  6 — Travels  near  Home,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  . Pages  151 — 168 
No.  7 — The  Cricket  Gi'ounds  of  Germantown,  by 

George  M.  Newhall Pages  169 — 192 

No.  8 — Tales  of  Old  Taverns,  by  Fred.  Perry-Powers  Pages  193 — 232 

No.  9 — The  Artists  of  Germantov/n,  by  Herbert  Welsh  Pages  233 — 248 
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Site  and  Relic  Society 
of  Germantown 


OFFICERS 

President,  Chaeles  F.  Jenkins,  West  Washington  Lane 
Yice-Presidents,  Mbs.  Chew 

Mbs.  Fbancis  Howabd  Williams 
William  G.  Foulke 

Treasurer,  Col.  Sheldon  Potteb,  Chelten  Trust  Co. 
Secretary,  Horace  Mathee  Lippincott, 

206  W.  Tuipehocken  Street 
Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  L.  Bacon 
Historian,  Miss  Jane  Campbell,  413  W.  School  House  Lane 
Librarian,  Db.  I.  Peabson  Willits,  31  W.  Walnut  Lane 


DIRECTORS 


Db.  Naaman  H.  Ketsee 
Dr.  William  N.  Johnson 
Db.  William  J.  Campbell 
Edwin  C.  Jellett 
Francis  L.  Bacon 
Edward  I.  H.  Howell 

Caspar  Wj 


Db.  I.  Peabson  Willits 
De.  Herman  Bubgin 
Marshall  T.  Fabba 
Charles  Marshall 
Miss  Anna  M.  Johnson 
William  E.  Chapman 
Haines 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Finance,  William  G.  Foulke,  243  West  Tuipehocken  Street 

House,  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson,  6460  Germantown  Avenue 

Library,  Edwin  C.  Jellett,  118  Herman  Street 

Relic,  De.  Naaman  H.  Ketsee,  33  East  High  Street 

Tablet,  Dr.  Herman  Bubgin,  63  West  Chelten  Avenue 

Historical  Research,  Mbs.  Francis  Howard  Williams,  5349  Greene  Street 

Publication,  Db.  William  J.  Campbell,  413  School  House  Lane 

Reception,  Miss  Anna  M.  Johnson,  6316  Germantown  Avenue 

Membership,  Edwabd  I.  H.  Howell,  5218  Germantown  Avenue. 


PUBLICATIONS 

No.  1 — ^Papers  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Hannah  Ann  Zell,  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Williams,  Horace  Haverstick  and  John  M. 

Hartman Pages  1 — 36 

No.  2 — Papers  by  Naaman  H.  Keyser  and  Romaine 

Keyser Pages  37 — 72 

No.  3 — Dramatic  Features  of  Pennsylvania’s  History, 

by  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson Pages  73 — 94 

No.  4 — Papers  by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  Edwin  C. 

Jellett  and  Mary  W.  Shoemaker  ....  Pages  95 — 132 
No.  5 — The  Early  Physicians  of  Germantown,  by 

I.  Pearson  Willits,  M.  D Pages  133 — 150 

No.  6 — Travels  near  Home,  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  . Pages  151 — 168 
No.  7 — The  Cricket  Grounds  of  Germantown,  by 

George  M.  Newhall Pages  169 — 192 

No.  8 — Tales  of  Old  Taverns,  by  Fred.  Perry-Powers  Pages  193 — 232 

No.  9 — The  Artists  of  Germantown,  by  Herbert  Welsh  Pages  233 — 248 

No.  10 — Gardens  and  Gardeners,  by  Edwin  C.  Jellett  Pages  249 — 344 
No.  11 — Index,  by  William  J.  Campbell Pages  345 — 384 
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